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PREFACE 

What  is  attempted  in  this  book  is  an  examination 
of  tae  IVagmatist  philosophy  in  its  relations  to 
Older  and  newer  tendencie:,  in  the  thought  and 
practice  of  mankind.  ^ 

WhUe  a  good  deal  has  been  written  within  the 
last  ten  yeais  upon  Pragmatism,  the  issue  that  it 
represents  is  stiU  an  open  on^-to  judge  at  least 
from  recent  books  and  reviews,  and  from  recent 
official  discussions.  And  there  seems  to  be  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  a  general  account 
of  the  whole  subject  and  for  an  estimate  of  its 
significance. 

thA"  ^^^  T"'"^  ^^P*^*"  *"**  elsevAere,  both  in 

tVj"'!w  '"  i^^  *°°*"°*'''  ^  ^''"^  P"t  together 
some  things  about  the  development  and  the 
affihations  of  Pragmatism,  and  of  r  ^gmatist 
tendencies,  that  may  not  be  altogetl,  new  to 
the  professional  stud  ,t.  Such  a  presentation,  or 
general  conspectus,  I  have  found  to  be  a  nece.  .ity 
in  the  way  of  a  basis  both  for  discussion  and  for 
rational  comprehension.  Taken  along  witl  the 
onginal  pronouncements  of  Jamos  and  his  confrhcs 
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it  affords  an  indication  of  the  philosophy  to  which 
the  pragmatists  would  fain  attain,  and  of  the 
modification  of  rationalistic  philosophy  they  would 
fain  effect. 

The  chapter  upon  Pragmatism  as  Americanism 
is  put  forth  in  the  most  tentative  spirit  possible, 
and  I  have  thought  more  than  once  of  withholding 
it.  Something  in  this  connexion,  however,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  needed  to  cause  us  to  regard  the 
pragmatist  philosophy  as  resting  upon  a  very  real 
tendency  of  the  civilized  world  of  to-day  — a 
tendency  that  is  affecting  us  all  wheth«!r  we  like 
i'.  or  not. 

The  chapter  upon  Pragmatism  and  Anglo- 
Hegelian  Rationalism  is  also  offered  with  some 
degree  of  reservation  and  misgiving,  for,  hke 
many  of  my  contemporaries,  I  owe  nearly  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  my  introduction  to  philosophy 
to  the  great  Neo- Kantian  and  Neo- Hegelian 
movement.  In  its  place,  I  had  some  months  ago 
a  more  general  chapter  upon  Pragmatism  and 
Rationalism,  containing  the  results  of  material 
that  I  had  been  elaborating  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  English  Neo-Hegelianism.  At  the  last 
moment  I  substituted  what  is  here  offered  upon 
the  significant  high-water  output  of  Hegelianism 
represented  in  Dr.  Bosanquet's  Edinburgh  Gifford 
Lectures. 

In  regard  to  the  note  upon  the  Pragmatist 
elements  in  the  philosophy  of  Bergson  I  ought, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  I  kept  away  from  Bergson's 
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iMt  two  books  unta  I  had  written  out  what  had 
been  growing  up  in  my  own  mind  about  the 
activism  of  Pragmatism  and  its  relations  to 
Ideahsm.  I  have  found  confirmation  for  much 
of  my  own  thought  in  the  teaching  of  this 
remarkabb  and  significant  thinker,  and  I  regret 
the  partial  representation  of  it  that  is  here 
submitted. 

Having  crossed  the  ocean  for  the  printing  of 
my  book,  I  have  in  some  cases  lost  or  misplaced 
references  that  I  intended  to  use  or  to  verify 
For  this  I  crave  the  indulgence  r "  readers  and 
critics. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  following  gentlemen  for 
much  kind  help  and  criticism  in  the  revision  of 
my  manuscrip'^  and  proof-sheets  for  the  pres.« 
my  brother,  the  Rev.  Victor  CaldweU,  MA 
Patna,  Ayrshire ;  Professor  John  Laird  of  Que^n  . 
University,  Belfast;  Professor  James  Seth  of  the 

of  MGill  University.     I  also  owe  much  in  this 
«m.e    conneaon    to    recent   conversations    with 
Profeswre  A.  Lalande  and  D.  Parodi  of  Paris 
geTi^"*^***""  '^^  cortemporary  philosophy 


London,  StfUmUr  1913. 
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INTRODUCTORY 
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a  PRAGMATISM  AND  IDEALISM 

many  important  concessions'  made  to  pra^atists 
by  such  representative  rationalists  as  Mr.  Bradley 
and  Professor  Taylor,  not  to  speak  of  others,'  Mid 
Pragmatism  has  certainly  had  a  very  powerfid 
effect  upon  the  professional  philosophy  of  both 
England  and  Germany,  judging  at  least  from  the 
extent  to  which  many  of  the  more  prominent 
repn  sentatives  of  phUosophy  in  these  countnes 
have  apparently  been  compelled  to  accord  to  it 
at  least  an  official  recognition.' 

Pragmatism,  again,  in  consequence  of  the 
different  receptions  that  it  has  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  its  friends  and  its  foes,  has  undergone 
various  phases  of  exposition  and  of  modification, 
although  it  has  not  yet,  nor  is  it  on  the  whole  hkdy 
to  have,  a  phUosophical  output  comparable  to  that 
of  Idealism.  It  has  become  more  and  more 
conscious  of  its  own  affiliations  and  relations  to 
older,  and  to  broader  doctrines,  declaring  itself,  m 
the  hands  of  Professor  James  and  his  fnends,  to 
be  but  a  new  name  for  older  ways  of  thinking. 

1  Se»  for  example,  thj  concessioM  and  the  fresh  statements  oftte 

StSTity'tZ^t  tave'b^n  ^J  b^'th,  pragmatist  -trove«y_  See 
^  p  aiTto  the  eighth  chapter,  in  reference  to  some  thmp  m  snch  » 
CiSl  bSXctuauTt  ».  Professor  Bosanquet  that  may  be  constmed 

we  have  had  nothing  like  it  [as  a  ■  movement  ]     smce  Nietache 
("  Der  Pragmatiamas,"  p.  9)- 
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And  it  has  succeeded,  in  a  measure,  in  clearing 
itself  from  liability  to  the  superficial  interpreta- 
tion that  it  met  with  a  few  years  ago,  when  it 
was  scoffed  at  for  teaching  that  you  may  beUeve 
"what  you  like,"  for  speaking,  for  example,  as 
if  the  "  theoretical "  consequences  of  truth  were 
not  to  be  considered  as  well  as  the  "  practical." 
Although  still  resting  in  the  main  upon  an  out- 
spoken declaration  of  war  against  RationaUsm,  it 
is  no  longer  blind  to  the  place  and  the  value  of 
thought  or  the  "concept,"  in  the  matter  of  the 
interpretation  of  our  experience. 

Pragmatism,  as  the  theory  is  generally  under- 
stood, rests  in  the  main  uj)on  the  work  of  three 
men.  Professors  Jame..  and  Dewey  of  America,  and 
Dr.  Schiller  of  Oxford.  The  fact,  along  doubtless 
with  other  things,  that  these  men  have  ere  now 
been  spoken  of  as  occupying  a  right,  a  left,  and 
a  centre  in  the  new  movement,  is  presumably 
an  indication  that  it  has  ah-eady  received  its 
highest  theoretical  expression — presumably  in  the 
California  pamphlet  of  Professor  James,  or  in  the 
famous  Popular  Science  Monthly  article  of  Peirce, 
canonized  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  movement  by 
James. 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  has  been  in  the  main 
the  work  of  James  to  set  forth  the  meaning  of 
Pragmatism  as  a  philosophy  of  everyday  life,  as 
the  theory  of  the  attitude  of  man  as  man  to  the 
world  in  which  he  finds  himself.  Dr.  Schiller, 
again,  it  is  claimed,  has  done  much  to  set  forth 
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Pragmatism  to  the  world  as  an  essentially  human- 
istic philosophy,  recognizing  and  providing  for  the 
rights  of  faith  and  of  feeling  in  determining  our 
beliefs  and  our  theories  about  things.  This  philo- 
sophy has  "  much  in  common  with  what  in  other 
quarters  is  called  Personalism."  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  differentiated  so  sharply  as  Dr.  Schiller 
apparently  would  have  us  believe  from  the  many 
manifestations  of  this  philosophy  that  abound  in 
modem  times,  from  Fichte,  and  from  Lotze,  down 
to  men  who  are  still  living — Eucken  and  others. 
The  ingenious  Professor  Dewey,  moreover,  is  the 
champion  of  the  scientific,  or  the  empirical,  or  the 
"instrumental"  method  in  philosophy,  and  has 
worked  hard  and  successfully  at  the  reform  which 
he  thinks  must  take  place  in  logical  and  philoso- 
phical conceptions  when  interpreted  as  simply  tools 
or  devices  for  the  economy  of  our  thought. 

When,  in  pragmatist  fashion,  we  seek  to  judge 
of  Pragmatism  by  this  last-mentioned  matter  of 
its  results,  by  the  things  it  has  enabled  its  advocates 
to  accomplish,  we  find  that  we  may,  to  begin  with, 
speak  in  the  following  terms  of  the  work  of  Professor 
James.  He  has  certainly  indicated  how  the 
pragmatist  method  may  be  applied  to  the  solution 
of  some  of  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  reflective 
thought ;  abouc,  for  example,  the  nature  of  matter 
or  the  nature  of  the  soul,  or  about  the  old  opposition 
between  the  "  one  "  and  the  "  many,"  about  such 
concepts  as  "  thing,"  "  kinds,"  "  time,"  "  space," 
the  "fancied,"  the  "real,"  and  so  on.    In  all 
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such  cases  an  answer,  he  holds,  is  obtained  by 
putting,  say,  the  initial  difficulty  in  the  following 
form:  "What  practical  difference  can  it  make 
now  that  the  world  should  be  run  by  matter  or  by 
spirit  ?  " 

A  fair  illustration  of  his  meaning  here  would  be 
his  own  characteristic  attitude,  so  far  as  the 
philosophy  of  religion  is  concerned,  to  the  so- 
called  "  theistic  "  proofs  that  have  been  part  of  the 
stock  in  trade  of  rational  theology.  A  "neces- 
sary being  "  and  a  "  whole  of  truth  "  and  the 
"Absolute"'  are  not,  he  would  hold,  what  the 
average  man  understands  by  God;  they  have 
hardly  any  perceptible  effect  upon  life  and  con- 
duct—the all-important  matter  in  the  thought 
of  God  as  he  conceives  it.  Only  those  notions, 
he  would  have  it,  which  can  be  interpreted  by 
the  thought  of  the  "  difference  "  they  make  to 

our  practical  conduct  are  real  notions  at  all 

"  Providence,"  say,  or  "  God  "  as  the  guarantor 
of  the  reality  and  the  permanence  of  the  moral 
order,  and  so  on.  The  "  soul,"  again,  he  would 
hold,  "  is  good  for  just  so  much  and  no  more." 
And  a  similar  thing,  too,  would  be  true  about 
Berkeley's  "  matter,"  or  about  the  "  matter  "  of 
the  materialists.*    This  latter,  for  instance,  cannot 

'  See  Chapter  VIII.,  where  I  discuss  the  natural  theology  that  bases 
itself  upon  these  supposed  principles  of  a  "  whole  of  truth  "  and  the 
Absolute." 

■  This  statement  I  thinli  would  be  warranted  by  the  fact  of  the 
tendency  of  the  newer  physical  science  of  the  day  to  substitute 
an  electrical,  for  the  old  material,  or  corpuscular,  conception  of 
matter,  or  by  the  admisuon,  for  example,  of  a  contemporary  biologist 
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possibly  do  all  it  is  claimed  to  be  able  to  do  in  the 
way  of  an  explanation  of  the  order  of  the  world 
and  the  phenomena  of  life. 

Then  again,  James  has  written  a  great  many 
pages  upon  the  so-called  deeper  view  of  human 
nature  (as  inclusive  of  will  and  "  emotion  "  in 
addition  to  mere  thought)  taken  by  Prag- 
matism in  comparison  with  that  entertained  by 
Rationalism.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  return 
to  this  point. 

He  has  made  it  clear,  too,  that  it  was  an  unfair 
interpretation  of  Pragmatism  to  take  it  as  a  plea 
for  believing  what  you  like,  as  was  said  above. 
Our  experience,  he  puts  it,  must  be  consistent,  the 
"  parts  with  the  parts,"  and  the  "  parts  with  the 
whole."  Beliefs  must  not  clash  with  other  beliefs, 
the  mind  being  wedged  tightly  between  the  coercion 
of  the  sensible  order  and  that  of  the  ideal  order. 
By  "  consequences,"  too,  he  contends  we  may  mean 
intellectual  or  theoretical  consequences  as  well  as 
practical  consequences. 

He  has  also,  along  with  his  brother-pragmatists, 
raised  the  question  of  the  nature  of  Truth,  attain- 
ing to  such  important  results  as  the  following : 
(i)  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  truth,  or  ready- 
made  truth;  (2)  the  "copy-theory"  of  truth 
is  unintelligible.*    We  shall  later  be  obUged  to 

of  importance  (Verworn.  General  Physiology,  p.  39)  that  "  all  attempts 
to  explain  the  psychical  by  the  physical  must  fail.  The  actual  problem 
is  .  .  .  not  in  explaining  psychical  by  physical  phenomena  but  rather 
in  reducing  to  its  psychical  elements  physical,  like  all  other  psychical 
phenomena."  1  See  p.  81,  and  p.  130. 
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examine  the  more  controversial  positions  that 
(3)  truth  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means 
towards  vital  satisfaction ;  (4)  truth  is  the 
"  expedient "  in  the  way  of  thinking,  as  the  right 
is  the  expedient'  in  the  way  of  acting,  and  so 
on. 

Further,  Professor  James  finds  that  Pragmatism 
leaves  us  with  the  main  body  of  our  common-sense 
beliefs  [Peirce  holds  practically  the  same  thing], 
such  as  the  belief  in  "  freedom  " — as  a  "  promise 
and  a  relief,"  he  adds  :  and  the  belief  in  the 
religious  outlook  upon  life,  in  so  far  as  it  "  works." 
This  is  the  attitude  and  the  tenor  of  the  well- 
known  books  on  TAe  Will  to  Believe  and  The 
Varieties  of  Religious  Experience.*  "  Our  acts, 
our  turning-places,  where  we  seem  to  ourselves 
to  make  ourselves  and  grow,  are  the  parts  of  the 
world  to  which  we  are  closest,  the  parts  of  which 
our  knowledge  is  the  most  intimate  and  complete. 
Why  should  we  not  take  them  at  their  face-value  ? " 
And  yet,  as  against  this  attitude,  Professor  James 
elsewhere  finds  himself  unable  to  believe  "  that 
our  human  experience  is  the  highest  form  of 
experience  extant  in  the  universe."    It  is  the 

>  S«e  Chapter  V.  pp.  136,  138,  when  we  examine,  or  reflect  upon, 
the  ethics  of  Pragmatism. 

'  The  importance  of  these  volumes  in  the  matter  of  the  development, 
in  the  minds  of  thinking  people  everywhere,  of  a  dynamic  and  an 
organic  (instead  of  the  older  tationahstic  and  intellectuaUstic)  con- 
ception of  religion  and  of  the  religious  life  cannot  possibly  be  over- 
estimated. Of  course  it  is  only  right  to  add  here  that  such  a  dynamic 
and  organic  view  of  religion  is  the  property  not  only  of  Professor 
James  and  his  associates,  but  also  of  the  army  of  workers  of  to-day 
in  the  realms  of  comparative  religion  and  anthropology. 
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^tSZ-'^y  »""'    incoherences   in   hi, 

"in.r„  ^       . °*^*'" y"  security enouKh  " «    He 

'  Praimalism,  p.  300. 
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on  the  other  hwid.  and  with  equal  emphasis,  that 
wefimte  nunds  may  simultaneously  1^  coni<S 
with  one  another  m  a  supernatural  intelliijence."' 

™t^'  ^X  ""  ^*'  ^""^'^  "/  ^''^  ^  to 
return  ,n  the  main,  to  the  American    octrine  of 
the  strenuous  hfe  as  the  only  courageous,  and 
therefore  true,  attitude  to  beliefs,  as  the  life  that 
contains,  m  the  plenitude  of  its  energizing,  the 
answer  to  aU  questions.    "  Pluralism  alords  us  " 
It  openly  confesses,  "  no  moral  hoUdays,  and  it  'is 
unable  to  let  loose  quietistic  raptures,  and  this  ^ 
a  senous  deficiency  in  the  pluraUstic  philosophy 
which  we  have  professed."      Professor  JamS 
agam  attacks  Absolutism   in   the   old  famib?^ 
manner,  as  somehow  unequal  to  the  complexity  of 
things,  or  the  pulsating  process  of  the  world 
casting  hm«elf  upon  the  phUosophy  of  experi- 

TZt^^  "^7  *"  *'^^*"*  "^^y  °*  the  "  maTy  " 
and  of  the  endless  vanety  of  the  relations  of  thiuRs 
m  opposition  to  the  abstract  simplicity  of  the 

one,  and  the  hmited  range  of  a  merely  logical 
or  mathematical,  manner  of  conceiving  of  rS> 

The  essential  service  of  Humanism,  as  I  con- 
cave the  situation,  is  to  have  seen  that,  though 
one  part  of  experience  may  lean  upon  another  p^ 

In  :^V*7^**  '*  •'  *"  ""y  °"«  °^  ^veral  aspecte 
wh^?-  u  "*y  ^  considered,  experienced  a 
whole  is  self-sustaining  and  leans  on  nothing. 
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"It  gets  rid  of  the  standing  problems  of  Monism  and 
of  other  metaphysical  systems  and  paradoxes."' 

Professor  James  exhibits,  however,  at  the  same 
time  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  philosophy 
holding  that  it  gives  us,  in  general,  "  no  new  range 
of  practical  power,"  ignoring,  as  it  were,  the 
difference  between  philosophy  and  poetry  and 
religion  and  mere  personal  enthusiasm.    And  he 
Iwves  the  whole  question  of  the  first  principles  of 
both  knowledge  and  conduct  practically  unsettled. 
These  things  are  to  him  but  conceptual  tooU" 
and  "  working  "  points  of  departure  for  our  efforts 
and  there  seems  in  his  books  to  be  no  way  of  reduc- 
ing them  to  any  kind  of  system.    And  he  makes, 
la-itly,  a  most  unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  theory 
of  reaUty.    Reality  U  to  him  sometimes  simply  a 
moving  equilibrium  of  experience,  the  "  flux  "  we 
have  aheady  referred  to ;  sometimes  the  fleeting 
generations  of  men  who  have  thought  out  for  us 
all  our  philosophies  and  sciences  and  cults  and 
varied  experiences,  and  sometimes  the  "  common- 
sense  world  in  which  we  find  things  partly  joined 
and  partly  disjoined."    It  is  sometimes,  too,  other 
things  sven  than  these.    In  a  chapter  of  the  book 
upon  Pragmatism*  it  is   stated  in  itaUcs  that 
"  reaUty  is,  in  general,  what  truths  have  to  take 
account  of,"  and  that  it  has  three  parts :  (i)  "  the 
flux  of  our  sensations,"  and  (2)  the  "  relations  that 
obtain  between  our  sensations,  or  between  their 

■  M,<mt,v  0/  r««*,  p.  ,24,  J.  ■  S«=  p.  40  Md  p.  ,49 

•  Pragmatum,  pp.  a44-a45.  ' 
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copies  in  our  minds,"  and  (3)  "  the  previous  truths 
of  which  every  new  inquiry  takes  account."  Then 
again,  in  A  Pluralistic  Univer$eMt  is  declared  that 
"  there  may  ultimately  never  be  i»n  All-form  at 
all,  that  the  substance  of  reality  may  never  get 
totally  collected  ...  and  that  a  distributive  form 
of  reality,  the  Each-form,  is  logically  as  acceptable 
and  empirical  and  probable  as  the  All-form." 
This  is  the  theory  of  the  outspoken  "radical 
empiricism""  which  is  the  contention  cI  the 
volume  upon  The  Meaning  of  Truth,  the  main 
effort  of  which  seems  to  be  to  show  again  that  the 
world  is  still  in  the  process  of  making.    It  has  the 

•  A  PluttHnU  Univtra,  p.  34. 

'  In  retptct  of  Junn'  Uta  doctrine  o(  "  radical  smpbidim  "  we 
miy  quote,  tot  the  sake  ol  inteUigibUity,  trom  Professor  Perry  (Us 
friend  and  literary  executor)  the  following:  "  Jamee'  emniricism 
means,  then.  Brat,  that  ideas  an  to  be  tested  by  direct  knowledge 
and,  second,  that  knowledge  ia  limited  to  what  can  be  presented' 
There  is,  however,  a  third  consideratlan  which  is  an  application  of 
these,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  a  difficulty  which  is  supposed  to  be 
fatal  to  them.  This  is  what  James  calls  ■  radical  em-^icism  the 
discovery  that  ■  the  retotions  between  things,  conjunctive  as  weU  as 
disjunctive,  are  just  as  much  matten  of  direct  particular  experience 
neither  more  nor  less  so.  than  the  things  themselves.'  ■  Adjacent 
minima  of  er.perience '  an  united  by  the  '  persistent  identity  of  certain 
umts,  or  emphases,  or  points,  or  objects,  or  members  ...  of  the 
experienceMMntinuum.'  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  connexions  of 
things  an  thus  found  along  with  them,  it  is  unnecessary  to  Introduce 
any  substance  below  them,  or  any  subject  above  them,  to  hold  things 
together  ^Preunt  PMompkical  Tndncut.f.iti).  InngardtotUs 
radical  empiricism,  I  am  obliged,  as  a  Kantian,  to  say  that  to  my 
mmd.  It  represents  the  reduction  of  ijl  Pragmatism  and  Empiricism 
to  an  impo«»ibiUty_to  the  fatuous  attempt  (exploded  for  ever  by 
Hume)  to  attempt  to  explain  knowledge  and  experience  willuml  first 
t"<<''pl's  of  some  kind  or  another.  It  is  a  "  new  Humism,"  a  thing 
Which  r  ;>  one  who  has  penetrated  into  the  meaning  of  Hume's  TriatiZ 
can  pombly  advocate.  A  phiU»ophy  without  first  p  inciples  or  a 
r^^F'^Y  ""'  "''"""  ""  'el««OM  between  experiences  to  men 
mts    of  experience,  is  indeed  no  philosophy  at  all. 
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additional    drawback    of    bringing   Pragmatism 

but  to  that  of  common^nse  realism  orduaUsm 

minJ^  -i"'*'!,^  **°  independent  reaUties  of 
matter  and  mmd],  and  to  that  of  the  "copy- 

l^ZJirl  K™''^'-^""  *"*  ^'"^  Pragmatism 
and  Radical  Empmcism  are  especiaUy  supposed 
to  dehver  us.    "  I  will  say  here  again,  for  thV^e 
of  emphasis,  that  the  existence  of  the  object 
is  the  only  reason,  in  innumerable  cases,  why  the 

Sflt^^r'?  '""^^f-^y-  •  •  •  Both  Dewey 
and  I  hold  firmly  ...  to  objects  independent  of 

doubt'^tr^'".''-'"  ^""'^  °*  »"  «^  «.  no 
doubt  hke  surrendering  phUosophy  altogether. 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  Schiller,  we  may  notice  first 

t^'whTf  ^^  '"'':^^  *'*^'''«°"  °f  *h«  extent 
to  which  human  activity  enters  into  the  constitu- 
tion not  only  of  "truth,"  but  of  "  reaUty  "  of 

S  JIl'"'":.*'^.-'"'*"*^-  ™^  «  interwoL  in 
his  books  with  his  whole  philosophy  of  truth 

upon  human  purposes,"  as  a  "  valuation  "  expres- 
IT  °^  ?1  satisfactory,  or  the  unsatisfaX J 
nature  of  the  contents  of  "  primary  reaUty  "It 
IS  interwoven,  too,  with  his  doctrine  that  reaUty 
IS  ^ntiaUy  a  Cx,,  something  that  is  still  in  the 
makmg,  something  that  human  beings  can  some- 
how re-make  and  make  perfect.  Then  this  posi- 
tion  about  truth  and  reahty  is  used  by  him,  asZ 
James,  as  a  ground  of  attack  against  Absolutism 

■S~p.8,aadp..5,.  '  Th.  ftefac.  pp.  „..  xi..    ' 
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with  its  notion  of  a  "  pre-existing  ideal  "  of  know- 
ledge and  reaUty,  as  already  existing  in  a  super- 
sensible world,  that  descends  magically  into  the 
passively  recipient  soul  of  man.  There  is  no  such 
thing,  he  claims,  as  absolute  truth,  and  the  con- 
ception of  an  "  absolute  reaUty  "  is  both  futile  and 
pernicious.  Absolutism,  too,  has  an  affinity  to 
Solipsism,"  the  difficulties  of  which  it  can  escape 
only  by  self-elimination. 

Then  Absolutism  is,  SchiUer  continues,  "  essen- 
tiaUy  irreUgious,"  •  although  it  was  fostered  at  first 
in  England  for  essentially  religious  purposes.'  It 
has  developed  there  now  at  last,  he  reminds  us  a 
powerful  left  *  wing  which,  as  formerly  in  Germany, 

'  Seep,  ijgandp.  3IJ. 
,.  .'  *'„'"  ^;  ScUller-s  charge  that  Abwlntism  is  essentiaUy  "  iite- 
^r'     ^?i^  ?  *^  '^*  "'  '*>  ""^S  •»«■•  P"  England)  religious 

m  Its  form,  ntther  than  its  content,  that  Absolutism  is  (or  was)  irre- 
ligious  in  both  Germany  and  England.  ' 

•  British  students  of  philosophy  are  quite  weU  aware  that  it  was  the 
reUgious  and  the  spiritual  motive  that  s«,med  to  we^h  mwt  witt 
Hutchison  Sarlmgand  John  Caird  and  Green  in  their  atLmp  "(t^r^ 
years  ago)  to  introduce  German  transcendental  phUosophy  to  thZ 
fellow.cou„trymen.  StirUng  was  impressed  with  the  idea  oJ  a  worldS 
correspondence  between  Hegelianism  and  Calvinism.  Iota  ^^ 
^niT  T"  !!?^*  *^  agnosticism  of  Herbert  Spencer  aid  of  Ma^ 

Kant stteory  of  the  hmitalions  of  the  understanding.  And  to  Green 
tta  attactiv.  thing  about  Kant  was  his  vindicati™  of  a  "^irira" 
prinapto     to  ••  nature,"  and  In  "  knowledge,"  and  in  "  tjnd^  "  a 

C^^^Lh  *'""">»  i-'":^  spirituahstic  interpretation  of  Ge.^ 
S^^       Rabo-alism  find  its  richest  and  fuU«rt  expression  tatte 

EvoIMm  of  Tluoloey  <••  '*•  Gruh  Philosophtrs. 

BriKrV^"*^'  *v'l'  ""*  "  ge°eraUy  associated  m  the  minds  of 

aw.  and  Rtaltfy,  in  which  many,  or  most,  of  our  ordinary  v^  of 
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has  opened  a  quarrel  with  theology.  In  Absolu- 
tism.  the  two  phases  of  Deity— God  as  moral 
pnnaple,  and  God  as  an  intellectual  principle- 
fall  apart,"  and  absolutist  metaphysic  has  reaUy 
no  connexion  with  genuine  religion.  Humanism 
can  "  renew  HegeUanism  "  by  treating  the  making 
of  truth  as  also  the  making  of  reaUty.  Freedom 
is  real,  and  may  possibly  "  pervade  the  universe."  > 
All  truth  impUes  beUef,  and  it  is  obviously  one  of 
the  ments  of  Pragmatism  to  bring  truth  and  reason 
together.  BeUefs  and  ideas  and  wishes  are  reaUy 
essential  and  integral  features  in  real  knowing 
and  if  knowing,  as  above,  really  transforms  our 
expenence,  they  must  be  treated  as  "  real  forces  " 
which  cannot  be  ignored  by  philosophy.' 

Against  aU  this  would-be  positive,  or  con- 
structive, phUosophy  we  must,  however,  record 
the  fact  that  the  pragmatism  of  Dr.  SchiUer  breaks 
down  altogether  in  the  matter  of  the  recognition 
of  a  distmction  between  the  "discovering"  of 

regarding  reaUty  (our  beUeb  in  "  primarv "  and  "»-^nrf.„'> 
,«aliti„ofmatt.r,in"  .pac-and"  ti^."^c»JtL  "^^ ■■ 
a  ••  «U."  ta  thtag,  in  th,n»dv«,"  ,tc.)  are  co^ctS'of  "u^n- 
i^„T;S"h  ^C  ^^'^Z  ^"^  ftingle-PatC,?in.^J^ 
account  of  hi,  book  in  Man'.  Plaa  in  th,  Cosmo.,  bringing  ^tth! 
po«ave  «d..  The  "  left "  i,  „p«„nt«i  too,  now.  inlSr  ^"  „^ 
Ind«ndu,lay  and  Vain.,  which  we  examine  below  a.  ^  S^^l 
output  o.  Britt*  .ran«»nd.n6Ui™  or  ataoluC  S^in  tL^'^'Z 
conn«.on  Professor  James  Seth',  «=.nt  account  ^^tte^d^ 
An^  to  Hum,  .  „  hi.  £^,„»  PMosop^y  and  SckoolsofPHil^* 
see  p.  244.    I  find  a  confirmation  of  this  idea  in  what  a  hiniXn.* 

spouses     ilrnural  Biology,  p.  474)  in  animals. 

See  the  ShidUs  in  Humanism  for  aU  the  oosition.  m*..™.)  *» 
quoted,  or  par.phra««l,  in  these  two  palag^plT^         ""^  *"•  " 
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reality  and  the  "  making  "  of  reality.  And  despite 
the  ingenuity  of  his  essay  in  the  first  edition  of 
Humanism  upon  "  Activity  and  Substance," » there 
is  not  in  his  writings,  any  more  than  in  those  of 
James,  any  coherent  or  adequate  theory  of  reality. 
And  this  is  the  case  whether  we  think  of  the 
"  primary  reality  "  upon  which  we  human  beings 
are  said  to  "  react,"  in  our  knowledge  and  in  our 
action,  r  of  the  supreme  reality  of  God's  existence, 
of  which  such  an  interesting  speculative  account 
is  given  in  the  essay  referred  to.  Nor  is  there  in 
Dr.  Schiller,  any  more  than  in  James,  any  adequate 
conception,  either  of  philosophy  as  a  whole,  or  of 
the  theory  of  knowledge,  or  of  the  relation  of 
Pragmatism  as  a  "  method  "  (it  is  modestly  claimed 
to  be  only  such,  but  the  position  is  not  adhered  to) 
to  philosophy  as  such.*  "For  the  pragmatic 
theory  of  knowledge  initial  principles  are  literally 
apxai,  mere  starting-points  variously,  arbitrarily, 
casually  selected,  from  which  we  hope  to  try  to 

'  This  U  an  important  essay.  It  reminds  the  modem  reader,  for  one 
thing,  of  the  importance  of  tlie  natural  theology  of  Aristotle.  It  is  an 
anticipation,  too.  in  its  way,  of  the  tendency  of  modern  physics  to 
snbstitntB  a  dynamic  for  a  static  conception  of  matter,  or  atoms,  or 
substance.  In  it  Dr.  SchiUer  points  out  how  Aristotle's  doctrine  of 
a  perfect  and  self-perfecting  Activity  [an  Mnm  that  is  not  mere 
change  or  motion,  but  a  perfect  "  life  "  involving  the  disappearance 
of  "  time "  and  imperfection]  is  in  a  sense  the  solution  of  the  old 
[Greek]  and  the  modem  demand  for  the  substance  or  essence  of  things. 
We  shaU  take  occasion  (in  speaking  of  the  importance  to  Philosophy  of 
the  concept  of  activity,  and  in  speaking  of  the  Philosophy  of  Bergson) 
to  use  the  same  idea,  to  which  Dr.  SchiUer  has  given  an  expression  in  this 
essay,  of  God  as  the  eternal  or  the  perfect  life  of  the  world. 

'  For  a  favourable  estimate  of  the  services  of  Dr.  Schiller  in  regard 
to  Pragmatism  and  Humanism  the  reader  may  consult  the  articles  of 
Captain  Knox  in  the  Qwrterly  Rmm,  1909. 
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and  individu^soS .' >  ""^'"^  °^  *  "«i<l«« 

in  S^cT^f  S^l  Sr"*^*  conslde^tions 

fairly  genei^^'t^eTart  XiS.  ^d^A '^°"'' 

f-n.Lrt^r;!nrrwe"r-r.,^ 

'  Studits  in  Humanism    n  •m. 

graph  will  have  to  be  modM^  I^.„        "'°"''  ""«»«  in  this  pam- 

«#»•<«.     This  noteworthy  book  cSZfn     J?^'  ^I^"  »  ^i**!  0/  M. 

qmto  different  nilings  in  resoect  o??h.  I  T!^  ?'  '*'°«' "'» «>»  oiany 
matter  of  it,  n^tioTto  sK  and  to  ^^  "*  "'""P'"^'  "«  ^ 
nata,  npon  the  Idea  of  a  perfectllS.1  T  i""*'  "  '"'».  to  the 
once  the  true  reality  and  ST ma^,K^      ^"'«'  i-dividuaL  a,^ 

James;  and  we  dull  Kl  reta^"'^'"  PW'-ophy  of  Rofe.^ 
phUoeophy  a,  the  ontco^  ^'HJ"  S^i?""?'  "  ««=i°'oi!ical. 
Ideahsm.  as  conceived  by  reDraenL«.ri'  '^?«mati8m,  but  a£  of 
ever,  these  many  nodHVe^S^f,!  l""™*  ''^•"-  D«I^ tejSo^ 
SchiUer's,  it  is  for  ^y^t^^''"!  """*"  ""  «"»  "ofk  of^ 
tend  that  his  philojophyTSSf  Z£^"^  ""'^  '»  "=  'I^t  to  con-' 
matism  in  w&ch  boV-C;";.^:^^;^"'.'."'"-^^-!'^- 
.xpenmentaUyandashypotSuy-afthe^XpT^-SlJ^ 
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our  beliefs,  about  ideas  as  "  instruments  "  for  the 
mterpretation  and  airangement  of  our  experience. 

to^'t  fil'  PTT  ^""^  •=°e^«^«  ex^tation 
to  fulfilment,"  about  ideas  as  "  plans  of  action  " 
and  mental  habits,  about  the  growth  and  the 
utJity  of  the  truth,  about  the  "  inst^^ental  •' 
character  of  aU  our  thinking,  about  beUefs  as  more 
fundamental  than  knowledge,  and  so  on 

Professor  Dewey  has  also  written  many  more 

sLrrr"'  """^  T^  ^^^  ^^  ^^My  valuaWe, 
short  studies  upon  the  application  of  an  instru- 
mentahst  conception  of  philosophy  to  education 
and  to  social  questions.  One  of  his  last  pieces  of 
service  m  this  connection  is  a  volume  in  which  he 
eTSfn  J^f  ^"^  ^th  the  general  revolution 
!?^.!  K  ^  '"*"■'  "^^  °*  *^*  '"^"t^  ^d  moral 
S«X  rr""""'  "^'^  '^'  P^^"t  tendency 
Tr,  l^^^  u?  *"™  ''^^y  fr°™  "Jt^ate  questions 

genSJ         """""^  °  °"  educational  ideals  • 
Thrae  three  leading  exponents  of  Pragmatism 

aS°?IT'^/^P^*^^'''y  ^'y  the  "man  of 
bvT;  ..  '^  t''^  ""ystical,  rehgious"  man,  and 
ttat  th."*"  "^^'t""-'"  By  this  it  is  meant 
that  the  man  of  affairs  wiU  find  in  James  an 
exposibon  of  phUosophy  as  the  study  of  Sent 
waysoflookingattheworld;  th  mystlal.SS 

■  «u.  t,_-  '  See  p.  106. 

S«  Profeaor  Bawden's  book  upon  Pragmatism. 
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man  will  find  in  SchiUer  a  treatment  of  philosophy 
as  the  justification  of  an  essentially  spiritual 
philosophy  of  life ;  and  that  the  scientific  man  will 
find  in  the  writings  of  Dewey  and  h's  associates  a 
treatment  of  philosophy  as  nothing  else  than  an 
extension  into  the  higher  regions  of  thought  of  the 
same  experimental  and  hypothetical  method  with 
which  he  is  already  faniiliar  in  the  physical 
sciences. 

In  this  version  of  the  work  of  the  three  leading 
pragmatists  it  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  the 
pragmatist  philosophy  is  the  only  philosophy  that 
can  show  to  the  average,  man  that  philosophy  can 
really  do  something  useful — can  "bake  bread," 
if  you  will,  can  give  to  a  man  the  food  of  a  man. 
It  is  assumed,  too,  that  it  is  the  only  philosophy 
which  proceeds  scientifically,  that  is  to  say,  by 
means  of  observation  and  of  hypotheses  that 
"  work,"  and  by  subsequent  deduction  and  by 
"  verification."  And  again,  that  it  b  the  only 
philosophy  that  gives  to  man  the  realities  upon 
which  he  can  base  his  aspirations  or  ids  faith  in 
distinction,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  mere  abstrac- 
tions of  Rationalism  in  any  form. 

By  way  of  a  few  quotations  illustrative  of  the 
fun^mental  contentions  of  the  pragmatists,  we 
may  select  th«  following :  "  Ideas  become  true 
just  in  so  far  as  they  help  us  to  get  into  satisfactory 
relation  with  other  parts  of  our  experience,  to 
summarise  them  and  get  about  among  them  by  con- 
ceptional  short-cuts  instead  of  following  the  inter- 
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minable  succession  of  particular  phenomena.  Any 
idea  upon  which  we  can  ride,  so  to  speak ;  any 
idea  that  will  cany  us  prosperously  from  any  one 
part  of  our  experience  to  any  other  part,  linking 
things  satisfactorily,  working  securely,  simplify- 
ing, saving  labour— is  true  for  just  so  much, 
true  in  so  far  forth,  true  instrumentally."  >   "  The 
true  is  the  name  of  whatever  proves  itself  to  be 
good  in  the  way  of  belief,  and  good  for  definite 
and  assignable  reasons."  •    From  Professor  Dewey : 
"  Thinking  is  a  kind  of  activity  which  we  perform 
at  specific  need,  just  as  at  other  times  we  engage 
in  other  sorts  of  activity,  as  converse  with  a  friend, 
draw  a  plan  for  a  house,  take  a  walk,  eat  a  dinner.' 
purchase  a  suit  of  clothes,  etc.  etc.    The  measure 
of  its  success,  the  standard  of  its  validity  is  pre- 
cisely the  degree  in  which  thinking  disposes  of  the 
difficulty  and  aUows  us  to  proceed  with  the  more 
direct  modes  of  experiencing,  that  are  henceforth 
possessed  of  more  assured  and  deepened  value." » 
From  Dr.  Schiller's  book.  Studies  in  Humanism : 
"Pragmatism   is   the   doctrine    that   when   an 
assertion  claims  truth,  its  consequences  are  always 
used  to  test  its  claims ;  that  (2)  the  truth  of  an 
assertion  depends  on  its  application  ;  that  (3)  the 
meaning  of  a  rule  lies  in  its  application ;    that 
(4)  all  meaning  depends  on  purpose ;  that  (5)  all 
mental  Ufe  is  purposive.    It  [Pragmatism]  must 
constitute  itself  into   (6)   a  systematic  protest 


'  Pragmatism,  p.  58. 

•  SMtu  in  Logical  Thtory,  p. 


«  lUd.  76. 
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against  all  ignoring  of  the  puiposiveness  of  actual 
knowing,  alike  whether  it  is  abstracted  from  for 
the  sake  of  the  imaginary,  pure,  or  absolute 
reason  of  the  rationalists,  or  eliminated  for  the 
sake  of  an  equally  imaginary  or  pure  mechanism 
of  the  naturalists.  So  conceived,  we  may  describe 
it  as  (7)  a  conscious  application  to  logic  of  a  teleo- 
logical  psychology  which  implies  ultimately  a 
voluntaristic  metaphysic." 

From  these  citations,  and  from  the  descriptive 
remarks  of  the  preceding  two  paragraphs,  we  may 
perhaps  be  enabled  to  infer  that  our  Anglo- 
American  Pragmatism  has  progressed  from  the 
stage  of  (i)  a  mere  method  of  discussing  truth  and 
thinking  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  p)  "osophy 
as  a  whole,  (2)  that  of  a  more  or  less  definite  and 
detailed  criticism  of  the  rationalism  that  overlooks 
the  practical,  or  purposive,  character  of  most  of 
our  knowledge,  to  that  of  (3)  a  humanistic  or 
"voluntaristic"  or  "personalistic"  philosophy, with 
its  many  different  associations  and  affiliations.' 
One  of  the  last  developments,  for  example,  of  this 
pragmatist  humanism  is  Dr.  Schiller's  association 
of  philosophy  with  the  metaphysics  of  evolution, 
with  the  attempt  to  find  the  goal  of  the  world- 
process  and  of  human  history  in  a  changeless 
society  of  perfected  individuals. 

We  shall  immediately  see,  however,  that  this 
summary  description  of  the  growth  of  Pragmatism 

>  I  endeavour  to  indicate  what  tliii  Humanism  and  Personaiism 
may  be  in  my  sixth  chapter. 
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has  to  be  supplemented  by  a  recognition  of  (i) 
some  of  the  different  phases  Pragmatism  has 
assumed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  (2)  the 
different  phases  that  may  be  detected  in  the 
reception  or  criticism  accorded  to  it  in  different 
countries,  and  (3)  some  of  the  results  of  the 
pragmatist  movement  upon  contemporary  philo- 
sophy. All  these  things  have  to  do  with  the 
making  of  the  complex  thing  that  we  think  of 
as  Pragmatism  and  the  pragmatist  movement. 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  MEANING  OF  "PRAGMATISM" 

(I)  "  The  opinion  that  metaphysics  is  to  be  largely  cleared  up 
by  the  appUcation  ot  the  following  maxim  for  obtaining  clearness 
of  apprehension  :  ■  Consider  what  efiects  that  might  conceivably 
have  practical  bearings,  we  conceive  the  object  of  our  conception 
to  have.  Then,  our  conception  of  these  effects  is  the  whole  of 
our  conception  of  the  object "  "  (Baldwin's  Pkihsophicai  DU- 
lionmy,  vol.  ii.  p.  3J1).  [We  can  see  from  this  citation  that  the 
application  of  its  formulae  about "  consequences  "  to  metaphysics, 
or  philosophy  generally,  must  be  considered  as  a  part,  or  aspect) 
of  the  pragmatist  philosophy.] 

(2)  "  The  doctrine  that  'the  whole  meaning  of  a  conception 
expresses  itself  in  practical  consequences;  conwquences  either 
in  the  shape  of  conduct  to  be  recommended,  or  in  that  of  experi- 
ences to  be  expected,  if  the  conception  be  true ;  which  conse- 
quences would  be  d..^erent,  if  it  were  untrue,  and  must  be  different 
from  the  consequences  by  which  the  meaning  of  other  conceptions 
is  in  turn  expressed.  If  a  second  conception  should  not  appear 
to  have  other  -  :n3equence,  then  it  must  be  really  only  the  6rst 
conception  unu<.r  a  different  name.  In  methodology,  it  is  certain 
that  to  trace  and  compare  their  respective  consequences  is  an 
admirable  way  of  estabUshing  the  difierent  meanings  of  different 
conceptions  "  (iWif.,  from  Professor  James). 

(3)  "  A  widely  current  opinion  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  has  been  that '  reasomiUtiuss  '  is  not  a  good  in  itself,  but 
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b^^JZ^JS^^'^a^'y/    Whether  it  b.«  or  not  «e».  to 
ZriJ^^^  V-*^  I'*-  •  qo-tion  thmt  it  not  nunly  . 

appeal  to  the  Prinaple  of  ContnuUction  [the  principle  hitherto 
rehed   npon   by  Rationaliun  or  InteUectnaliml  AtaMrt 

evwybody  wiU  now  agree  that  the  ultimate  good  liM  in  the  evdn- 
^"^  f™S!"  '"  '""'  ""y-  "  "■  "  »  not  in  individual  re- 
•u*on»  in  their  Kgiegahon,  but  in  something  general  or  con- 
tonuou..  Synechia,  ie  founded  on  the  notion  thit  the  coaCe^, 
the  becoming  contmuouj,  the  becoming  governed  by  bw>,  the 
b«<ming  mrtinct  with  general  idea.,  a«  but  ph.«7of^'  ^ 
toe  «me  ^oce»  of  the  growto  of  rea»nableneai "  [ibid.  p.  ,« 
From  Dr  Peirce.  the  bracket  dauw.  being  toe  aatoor") 
,,ilL'  "  *5«,^"''  "»t  W«»  invariably  .trive  after  practical 
™S^^  '?.'*  ^^  T  "'x*'  ""  ^  t«l«Iogical.  PuSTtoe 
matter  lopcaUy.  logic  formuUte.  toeoieticaUjTwhat  is  of  remla- 
^nr^T^?  for  Uf»-for  our  ■  experience  'in  view  of  p3ci 
ends.  Its  phUosophical  meaning  is  the  conviction  that  all  facia 
°L«'-"'!;il!'^i:?'^''  "■"  »^*^y-  find  toeir  expression,  to 
m?il  '  -^^^^^  ""*y  *"  identical.  This  tendency  is  in  agree- 
Z^to  r,*^"  ^"^"^  terdencie,  of  American  toough?*^d 
H^S^'Wn.'S.'"  '"„"  ♦^  •»«"«t  a  definite  end  before 
Ideahsm  (Ueberweg-Heinre.  GesMcU,  der  PhiloscpkU  vol 
S^iJ!^  .S?.""'*^''"*^  by  Professor  Matocn  Monroe  Curtis' 
Pr|f«K,r  of  Philo«,phy  in  Western  Reserve  Univenrity,  ClewSud! 

(5)  Sm  also  an  article  in  ilfintf  for  October  1900.  vol.  ix  N  S 
upon     Pragmabsm  "  by  toe  autoor  of  this  book  on  FragmM^ 
'<^I^»m  refened  to  as  one  of  toe  early  «,urce.  in  sSdtri?! 
PkilosopkicalDulionary  (New  York  and  London)  and  in  lSbm^<r! 
Hein»'s  GnchieU,.  Vierter  Teil  (Berlin.  1906)  'J«'»™«g 

„^'^^'^^.  *^*  '  *"  "<^«'  to  drkw  from  the  fore- 
g«ng  ^dal  statements  (and  also,  say,  fiom  anotoeToffidal 
T^P^*^*  Of  M.  Latand.  i„  the  sL.  i-WteofwJL..  .5^ 
matam  is  not  of  iteelf  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  toft 
^Jj^u^*"-  ■■'*""Pble,  independent,  self-consistent 
«„^,S  ^1^  H"°^''.2**  may  be  called  Pragmatism^iTa 
STh^PhT  '°l  *^  I^~*«li»»  or  Voluntarism  or  Huma.^ 
?h-^^.^  ""fl?'"'  ^  ^""^"^  Keason,  or  toe  Activi^ 
toe  Instrumentahsm.  or  toe  Philosophy  of  Hypotheses  ot  the 
Dyn^c  PhUo«phy  Of  life  and  thi/gs  toat  "T  disci^  in 
AnnTf.  ^'^  !f  *^  '^''  "P""  Pragmatism  and  Idealism, 
^d  t  IS  not  and  cannot  be  independent  of  toe  traditional  bodv 
of  phUosophical  tmto  in  retation  to  which  it  can  ^  te  de^'^ 
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PRAGMATISM  AND  THE  PRAGMATIST  MOVEMENT 

In  considering  some  of  the  results  of  pragmatist 
and  voluntarist  doctrines  in  the  case  of  European 
writers,  to  whom  the  American-English  trium- 
virate used  to  look  somewhat  sympathetically, 
we  may  begin  with  Italy,  which  boasted,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Schiller  (writing  in  1907),  of  a  youthful 
band  of  avowed  pragmatists  with  a  militant 
organ,  the  Leonardo.  "  Fundamentally,"  declares 
Papini,'  the  leader  of  this  movement,  "Prag- 
matism means  an  unstiffening  of  all  our  theories 
and  beliefs,  by  attending  to  their  instrumental 
value.  It  incorporates  and  harmonizes  various 
ancient  tendencies,  such  as  Nominalism,  with  its 
protest  against  the  use  of  general  terms.  Utili- 
tarianism, with  its  emphasis  upon  particuUc 
aspects  and  problems.  Positivism,  with  its  disdain 
of  verbal  and  useless  questions,  Kantism,  with  its 
doctrine  of  the  primacy  of  practical  reason. 
Voluntarism,  with  its  treatment  of  the  intellect 
as  the  tool  of  the  will,  and  Freedom,  and  a  positive 

1  joum.  o/Phil.  Psychol.,  igo6,  p.  338. 
>3 
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attitude  towar.Js  religious  questions.    It  i,  the 

theory,  with  doors  and  avenues  into  various 
theon«;^  a«d  a  central  rallying-ground  for  them 
au.      Tliese  words  are  valuable  as  one  of  the 

inrj'^r  °*  '^'  '^*"°"»  °*  Pragmatism 
to  several  other  more  or  less  experiential,  or 
practial    views  of  philosophy.    It  is  perf^cUy 
obvious  from  them  that  Pragmatism  stands,  in 
the  main,  for  the  apprehension  of  all  truth  as 
suteer.ient  to  practice,  as  but  a  device  for  the 
economy"  of  thought,  for  the  grasping  of  the 
rnulj^phcity  and  the  complexity  TSienomena 
It  looks  upon  man  as  made,  in  the  main,  for  .cH-n. 
and  not  for  speculation-a  doctrine  which  even 
Mr.  Force  by  the  way.  now  speaks  of  as  "  a  stoical 
maxm,  which  to  me,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  does  n^ 
recommend  itself  so  forcibly  as  it  did  at  thirty  ". 
The  various  ideal  worids  are  here,"  continues 
Papim,according  to  the  version  of  Tames,'  "because 
the  real  world  fails  to  satisfy  us.    All  our  idS 
mstruments  are  certainly  imperfect.    But  philo- 
sophy can   be  regenerated  ...  it  can  bwome 
pragmatic  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word    a 
gmeral   theory   of  human   action  ...  so   that 
philosophic  thought  will  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 

•  /««.  of  PMil.  Psy.ri^l.  340 
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porative  discussion  of  all  the  possible  programmes 
for  man's  life,  when  man  is  once  for  all  regarded 
as  a  creaUv*  being.  ...  As  such,  man  becomes 
a  land  of  god,  and  where  are  we  to  draw  the 
Umits?"  In  an  article  called  "From  Man  to 
God,"  Papini,  in  the  Leonardo,  lets  his  imagination 
work  in  stretching  the  limits  of  this  way  of 
thinking. 

These  prophetic,  or  Promethean,  utterances— 
and  we  must  never  forget  that  even  to  the  Greeks 
philosophy  was  always  something  of  a  religion  or 
a  life— may  be  paralleled  by  some  of  the  more 
enthusiastic  and  unguarded,  early  utterances  of 
Dr.  Schiller  about  "voluntarism"  or  "meta- 
physical personahsm  "  as  the  one  "  courageous," 
and  the  only  potent,  philosophy ;  or  about  the 
"  storming  of  the  Jericho  of  rationalism  "  by  the 
"  jeers  "  and  the  "  trumpetings  "  of  the  confident 
humanists  and  their  pragmatic  conjrires.  The 
underlying  element  of  truth  in  them,  and,  for  that 
part  of  it,  in  many  of  the  similar  utterances  of 
many  of  our  modem  humanists,  from  Rabelais 
to  Voltaire  and  from  Shelley  to  Marx  and  Nietzsche, 
is,  as  we  may  see,  that  a  true  metaphysic  must 
serve,  not  only  as  a  rational  system  for  the  intellect, 
but  as  a  "dynamic"*  or  motive  for  action 
and  achievement,  for  the  conscious  activity  of 
rational,  self-conscious  beings. 

As  for  the  matter  of  any  further  develop- 

'  Sm  pp.  78. 148 ;  and  in  nfennc*  to  the  Iwt  itriUng  praentation 
ol  Abtolutum,  p.  ajo. 
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ments'  of  the  free,  creative  reUgion  hinted  by 
I^pini,  we  had.  in  1903,  the  solemn  declaration 
of  Prof^or  James  that  "  the  programme  of  the 
man-god  ,s  one  of  the  great  type  programmes  of 
philosophy,    and  that  he  himself  had  been  "  slow  " 
in  coming  to  a  perception  of  the  full  inwardness 
of  the  Idea.    Then  it  led  evidently  in  Italy  itself 
to  a  new  doctrine  which  was  trumpeted  there  a 
year  or  two  ago  in  the  pubUc  press  as  "  Futurism  "  • 
in  which  "  courage,  audacity  and  rebeUion  "  were 
the   essential   elements,    and   which   could   not 
abide      the  mere  mention  of  such  things  as 
pneste"  and  "ideals"  and  "  professors  "  and 
morahsm.      The  extravagances  of   Prezzolini, 
who  thinks  of  man  as  a  "sentimental  gorilla- 
were    apparently   the    latest    outcome    of    this 
anarchical  mdividuaUsm  and  practicalism.    Prag- 
matism was  converted  by  him  into  a  sophisticated 
opportumsm   and   a    modem    MachiaveUism.    a 
method  of  attaining   contentment  in  one's  Ufe 
and  of  donunating  one's  fellow-creatures  by  play- 
ing upon  their  fancies  and  prejudices  as  does  the 
rdigious  charlatan  or  the  quack  doctor  or  the 
rnetonaan. 

The  reader  who  may  care  to  contemplate  aU 

know  noSng  dL^.'™^'  *"  °""'""«"  ""^  *^  «™  ■«"«  I 
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tWs  radical,  pragmafist  enthusia-a  for  the  New 
Reformation  in  a  n.ore  accessible,  and  a  less 
exaggerated,  fonn  had  ucitcr  perhaps  consS 
the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Sturt  of  Oxford  on  the 

of ^"L.r  """*'''■  ^"  this  work  the  principll 
of  Pragmatism  are  applied,  first,  criticaUy  and  in 
the  main  negatively,  to  the  moral  dogmas  o" 
traditional  Christianity,  and  then  posij^ly  to 

for  TfrT""/^  ''"^''"  ^'  ^""^^  ^"bstitnte 
for  a^  this-the  development  of  personality  in 
accordance  with  the  claims  of  fLily  and  S 
hnlr      ^!-  ^    ^^'^-"^nded   criticism   of  this 

that  thT^h  '  '  *''"'''  ''''^  *°  '""^  '=°-'"-n 
that  the  changes  contemplated  by  Mr.  Sturt  are 

abeady  part  and  parcel  of  the  programme  o 

?o™  ^^T^^^'  ^^^^^^'  *«  ^t"<iy  tWs  in  the 
forai  of  the  many  more  or  less  philosophical 
presentations  of  the  same  in  modem  GermS 

^d  EnS  °'  ^7°'"«*^  '^gion  of  America 
and  England     In  America  many  of  the  younger 

^^J  '"°'''  "^  ^*^  ^P"^  ™^ne'  upon 
Pragmatism  as  a  philosophy  that  bids  fair  to 

harmoMze   "traditional"   and   "radical"   con- 

T:^Z  ''"^°"-  ^'  °*  '""^  ^t««.  for 
voW.\  V^l''^  important  commemorative 
volume,  tnes  to  show  how  this  maybe  done  by 
interpreting  the  "  supernatural,"  not  L  the  "  trans^ 

older  coUegM  of  th.  UniWSUto^  Pl"lo«phy  ta  on.  o«  the 
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experimental,"  but  as  the  "  ethical "  in  experience, 
and  by  turning  "dogmatic"  into  "historical 
theology."  And  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find 
many  books  and  addresses  in  which  the  same  idea 
is  expressed.  The  more  practical  wing  of  this  same 
party  endeavours  to  connect  Pragmatism  with 
the  whole  philosophy  and  psychology  of  religious 
conversion,  as  this  has  been  worked  over  by 
recent  investigators  Uke  Stanley  HaU,>  Starbuck,' 
and  others,  and,  above  all,  by  James  in  his  striking 
volume  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience* 

The  fact,  of  course— and  I  shall  immediately 
refer  to  it— that  Pragmatism  has  been  haUed  in 
France  as  a  salutary  doctrine,  not  merely  by 
Liberals  and  Evangelicals,  but  by  devout  Catholics 
and  Anti-modernists,  is  perhaps  enough  to  give 
us  some  pause  in  the  matter  of  its  application  in  the 
sphere  of  theoretical  and  practical  religion.  It  is 
useful,  it  would  seem,  sometimes  to  "  Uberate  " 
the  spirit  of  man,  and  useful,  too,  at  other  times 
to  connect  the  strivings  of  the  individual  with  the 
more  or  less  organized  experiences  of  past  ages. 

Turning,  then,  to  France,  it  is,  judging  from 
the  claims  of  the  pragmatists,  and  from  some  of 

1  P"  **"  *"*"  TOliniM  on  the  PsycMogy  of  AMuanct. 

"  The  PsycMogy  of  Religion. 

'  Even  such  a  book— and  it  13  no  doubt  in  its  way  a  genuine  and 
.noteworthy  book- as  Harold  H.  Begbie's  Twic^^  M«,  is  pointed 
to  by  this  wing  as  another  instance  of  the  truth  of  pragmatist  principlee 
m  the  sphere  of  experimental  rehgion.  Schopenhauer,  by  the  way 
™  inchned  to  estimate  the  efficacy  of  a  rehgion  by  ib  power  of 
^r.  ??  ,rf'  °.«  """"rting  men  so  that  they  were  able  to  over- 
SSL.^  "?^  7f  *°  ""'•    ^  "y  Sciop«U,au«-s  Syrim  .«  it. 
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the  literature  bearing  upon  this  entire  subject,^ 
fairiy  evident  that  there  has  been  a  kind  of  associa- 
tion or  relationship  between  Pragmatism  and  the 
following  tendencies  in  recent  French  philosophy  : 
(i)  the  "  freedom  "  and  "  indeterminism  "  philo- 
sophy of  Renouvier*  and  other  members  of  the 

■  See,  for  example,  the  declaration  of  James  and  Schiller  (in  the 
prefaces  to  their  books  and  elsewhere)  in  respect  of  their  attitudes  to 
the  work  of  men  like  Renouvier,  Poincar£,  Milhaud,  Wilbois,  Le  Roy, 
Blondel,  Pradines,  tlie  valuable  reports  of  M.  Lalande  to  the  PkUosophicai 
Rnuw  (i90fr-7-8),  the  articles  of  Woodbridge  Riley  in  the  Journal  of 
Philosophy  (191 1)  upon  the  continental  critics  of  Pragmatism,  the 
books  of  Bourdeau,  Hebert,  Rey,  Tonquedoc,  Armand  Sabatier,  Schinz, 
Picard,  Bertbelot,  those  of  Poincar^,  Renouvier,  Pradines,  and  the 
rest,  the  older  books  upon  nineteenth-century  French  philosophy  by 
men  Uke  Fouillto,  Levy-Bruhl,  etc.  There  are  also  valuable  references 
upon  the  French  pragmatists  in  Father  Walker's  Thtorie$  of  Knowltdgt 
(in  the  Stoneyhurst  Series),  and  in  Professor  Inge's  valuable  httle  book 
upon  Faith  and  its  Psychology. 

■  The  outstanding  representative  in  France  during  the  entire 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  "  Neo-Criticism  "  or  "  Neo- 
Kantianism,"  a  remarkable  and  comprehensive  thinker,  to  whose  in- 
fluence, for  example,  James  attributed  a  part  of  his  mentai  develop- 
ment. His  review,  the  Critique  Philosophique,  was  a  worthy  (ideaUst) 
rival  of  the  more  positivisticaUy  inclined,  and  merely  psychological, 
review  of  Ribot,  the  Rnm  Philosophique.  French  Neo-Kantianism. 
holding,  as  Renouvier  does,  that  Kant's  ethics  is  the  keystone  of  his 
system,  is  not  in  general  inclined  to  the  "  positivism  "  or  the  "  scientific  " 
philosophy  of  some  of  the  German  Neo  -  Kantians.  The  critical 
work  of  Renouvier  proposes  some  very  ingenious  and  systematic  re- 
amngements  of  Kant's  philosophy  of  the  categories,  and  his  fieedom- 
pbilosophy  must  certainly  have  done  a  good  deal  (along  with  the  work 
of  others)  to  create  the  atmosphere  in  which  Bergson  lives  and 
moves  to-day.  With  Renouvier,  Neo-Kantianism  merges  itself  too 
in  the  newer  philosophy  of  "  Personalism,"  and  he  wrote,  indeed,  an 
important  book  upon  this  very  subject  (L<  Personnalisnu,  1901).  In 
this  work,  we  find  a  criticism  of  rationaUam  that  anticipates  Pragmatism, 
the  author  explicitly  contending  for  a  substitution  of  the  principle  of 
"  rational  beUef  "  instead  of  the  "  false  principle  "  of  demonstrable 
or  a  priori  "  evidence."  Consciousness,  be  teaches,  is  the  foundation 
of  existence,  and  "  personality  "  the  first  "  causal  principle  "  of  the 
world  (although  admitting  "creation"  to  be  beyond  our  compre- 
hension).   He  examines  critically,  too,  the  nations  of  the  "  Absolute  " 
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Neo-Critical  school,  and  of  Boutroux  and  Bergson 
who,  "although  differing  from  each  other  in 
many  important  respects,"  dl  "belong  to  the 
same  .novement  of  thought,  the  reaction  against 
HegeUanism  and  the  cult  of  science  which  has 
dominated  France  since  the  decUne  of  the  meta- 
physics of  the  school  of  Cousin";»  (2)  the  philo- 
sophy of  science  and  scientific  hypotheses  repre 
sented  by  writers  Uke   Poincar6,«  Brunschvicg, 

taaches-abo  anothor  pragmatist  doctrir;.  And  like  his  great  pro- 
decj^  Malebranche,  and  like  o„r  English  Berkeley.  hVteaches 
Mi^"??!!  »»'"«•  object,"  the  tm."  other  "of  CM  life.  The 
philMophy  of  Personahsm,  the  fonndations  of  which  are  laid  in  this  r  ork 
"  ^l  developed  by  Renouvier  in  a  comprehensive  work  which  he 
pubhshed  In  189,,  m  conjunction  with  M.  Piat.  on  Ths  N.,^  MonaMogy 
(La  Namai,  Mcnadohgi.).  This  is  on.  of  the  most  complete  presenta- 
bons  of  a  phJosophy  of  "Hnralism"  that  is  at  the  same  time  a 
■n«,m  -to  be  associated,  in  my  opinion,  say.  with  the  recent  work 
of  Dr  James  Ward  npon  the  Kealm  0/ Ends,  referred  to  on  p.  162. 

'  PAi/M.  Rre.  (1906).  article  by  Lalande. 

•  H  Poincari  (talked  of  in  recent  scientific  circles  as  one  of  the 
greatest  mathematicians  of  history)  is  (he  died  about  a  year  aeo) 
!S.^«"  ourpresent  purpose  is  concerned,  one  of  the  imporlii 
scientific  writers  of  the  day  npon  the  subject  of  the  "  loric  of 
'^^l  and  of  the  "hypothetical  method"  in  sciem»_the 
method  winch  the  pragmatists  jre  so  anxious  to  apply  to  philosophy 
He  seems  (see  hi.  La  Sci<mc  ri  VHyp^M:..  as  well  m  the  Lter  liok 

if  .k"^r  f  if'"?!'  "^"^  *  ''y  ^•»^"'» '» l^'  Pro««Mional  reports' 
to  the  PkUMophual  Rnuw)  to  accept  to  seme  extent  the  idea  of  the 
hypothebcal  character  jf  the  constructions  of  both  the  mathe- 
mabcal  and  the  physical  sciences.  beUeving.  however,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  must  not  be  "  unduly  sceptical "  about  their  conclusions 
reveahng  as  they  do  something  of  the  "  nature  of  reaUty."    He  dis^ 

cusses  among  other  topics  the  theory  of  "  energeac,  "  of  wUch  we  speak 
below  in  tte  case  of  Ostwald.  He  insists,  too,  npon  the  idea  thaTtte 
real  ta  known  only  by  "experience."  «id  that  this  "  expehaic.  " 
includes  the  comppiison  of  the  thoughts  of  many  minds.  And  vet  he 
beUeve,  to  some  extent  in  the  Kantian  theoty  of  the  .  priori  element 
in  knowledge  (see  La  Sana,  etc.,  p,  64).    It  is.  however,  quite  un- 
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Le  Roy,«  Milhaud,  Abel  Rey,«  and  others ;  (3)  the 
reUgious  pnilosophy  and  the  fideism  of  the  Mowers 
of  the  spirituahstic  metaphysic  of  Bergson,  many 
of  whom  go  furthar  than  he  does,  and  "make 
every  effort  to  bring  him  to  the  confessional  faith  " ;  ■ 
and  (4)   the  French  philosophy  of  to-day  that 

Mcejaa^  te  me  to  pinume  to  enter  into  the  large  subject  of  the 
^M  ''yP<>tl»»e>  "  in  the  mathematical  and  the  physical 

•  A  professor  oi  mathematics  in  Paris  and  an  ardent  Bergsonian,  and 
rfT.'I^H  ^"Sl"?  ""^  "'  *^  Pn>n^«  Cathohc  defenders 

1^^  Tn.^"^  Modernism,  author  of  a  boolc  on  DogmaHsm 
S7  £1^""  '^*~  "  <^"''«")-  Not  having  had  the  time  to  examine 
l^t^^'  I^T.r'"*  """'"^  *""■  "^  '"'■"«»'»*»  object,  I  append 
for  the  beMMof  the  reader  the  foUowing  statements  and  quotation^  from 
the  useful  book  PaUk  and  Us  Psychology,  by  Professor  Inge  of  Cambridge. 
It  is  Msy  to  see  that  the  positions  represented  therein  would  give 
rae  to  controversy  as  to  the   historicity  or  fact  of  ChristiaiSty. 

I*  Roy  pves  ns  some  examples  of  this  CathoUc  Pragmatism.  ■;. hen 
we  say  God  is  personal.'  we  mean  'behave  in  our  leUtions  with 
God  as  yon  do  m  your  relations  with  a  human  person.'    When  we  say 

Jesus  ,s  risen  from  the  dead,'  we  mean  '  treat  Um  as  if  he  were  your' 
^^^"^  ■..  His  main  theses  may  be  summed  up  in  his  own 
riS  „w^  current  intoUectualist  conception  renders  insoluble  most 
of  tte  objections  which  are  now  raised  against  the  idea  of  dogma.  A 
doctrine  of  the  primacy  of  action,  on  the  contrary,  permits  u ,  to  solve 
the  problem  without  abandoning  anything  of  the  rights  of  i  ,ough?  or 

?J^°.t^*  vf'"  ^  ^y  "  ^  ^^-  "y  *'  "^y-  ^  P''>>"""=<1 » took 
upon  tte  philosophy  of  Bergson,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best  booli  upon 
the  subject.     It  has  been  translated  into  EngUsh 

Ik.'  L^},^-^'''^'  °'  0"°* "» *•  ^*"^  °'  "y^"'  S'*^'  •■» 

,  jTS,  '  ^o*^!""^  Scu,tiists  (La  TUorU  d,  la  pkysicu.  cIum 
I"  pkyM^uccMmporains).    In  this  book  (1  have  not  had  tte  toe 

Of  Newton,  and  also  of  modem  thinkers  hke  Mach  and  Ostwald 
reaching  th=  conclusion  that  the  philosophy  with  which  physical  sdenc^ 
IS  most  compatible  is  a  "  moutfled  form  of  Positivism.''  JSch  b^  , 
S^  "wmbtace  to  "  Pragmatism  "  and  the  "  phUosophy  of  ex- 
perience. The  Enghsh  reader  wUl  Snd  many  useful  references  to  Rey 
k  the  page,  of  Father  Leslie  J.  Walker.  r*»n„  „/  v„^^,  jj 
the  "  Stoneyhurst  Philosophical  Series."  "»""•»».  in 

•  Ibidtm. 
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definitdy  bears  the  name  of  Pragmatism,  that  of 
M.  Blondel,'  who  in  1893  wrote  a  suggestive  work 
entitled  L'Action,  and  who  claims  to  nave  coined 
the  word  Pragmatism,  after  much  careful  con- 
sideration and  discrimination,  as  early  as  1888 
—many  years  before  the  CaUfomia  pamphlet  of 
James 

The  first  of  these  points  of  correspondence  or 
relationship  we  can  pass  over  with  the  remark  that 
we  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  advant- 
age enjoyed  by  Pragmatism  over  RationaUsm 
in  the  treatment  of  "  freedom  "  and  the  "  voli- 
tional "  side  of  human  nature,  and  also  about  the 
general  pragmatist  reaction  against  Rationalism. 

And  as  for  the  philosophy  of  science,  it  has 
been  shown  that  our  English-speaking  prag- 
matists  cannot  exactly  pride  themselves  in  the 
somewhat  indiscriminate  manner  of  James  and 
Schiller  upon  the  supposed  support  for  their 
"  hypothetical  "  conception  of  science  and  philo- 
sophy to  be  found  in  the  work  of  their  French 
associates  upon  the  logic  of  science.  "  The  men 
of  great  learning  who  were  named  as  sponsors  of 
this  new  philosophy  have  more  and  more  testified 
what  reservations  they  make,  and  how  greatly 
their  conclusions  differ  from  those  which  are 
currently  attributed  to  them."'  Both  Brunschvicg 
and  Poincar^,  in  fact,  take  the  greatest  pains  in 

'  It  was  impossible  to  piDciire  a  copy  of  this  work  o<  M.  Blondd 
I  have  tried  to  do  so  twice  in  Paris. 

■  M.  LaUnde  in  the  PhUosopkical  Rnim  (1906),  p.  J46. 
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their  books  to  dissociate  themselves  from  any- 
thing like  the  appearance  of  an  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  from  the 
signs  of  any  lack  of  faith  in  the  idea  that  science, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  gives  us  a  true  revelation  of  the 
nature  of  reality. 

Then  in  regard  to  (3)  the  French  pragmatist 
philosophy  or  religion  we  have  only  to  read  the 
reports  and  the  quotations  of  M.  Lalande  to  see  in 
this  philosophy  the  operation  of  an  uncritical 
dogmatism  or  a  Wind  "  fideism  "  to  which  very 
few  other  philosophers,  either  in  France  or  in  any 
other  country,  would  care  to  subscribe.  "  La 
Revue  de  PhilosopMe,  which  is  directed  by  ecclesi- 
astics, recently  extolled  pragmatism  as  a  means  of 
proving  orthodox  beUefs."  ..."  This  system 
solves  a  great  many  difficulties  in  philosophy ; 
it  explains  the  necessity  of  principles  marvellously." 
..."  The  existence  of  God,  Providence  and 
Immortality  are  demonstrated  by  their  happy 
effects  upon  our  terrestrial  Ufe."  ..."  If  we  can 
consider  the  matter  carefully,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Good  is  the  useful ;  for  not  to  be  good  in  any- 
thing is  synon37mous  with  being  bad,  and  every- 
where the  true  is  the  useful.  It  is  in  this  assertion 
that  Pragmatism  consists."  • 

And  as  to  the  fourth  tendency,  there  is,  at  its 
outset,  according  to  M.  Lalande,  a  more  rational 
or  ethical  basis  for  the  fideism  of  M.  Blondel's 
book  upon  action,  which  starts  off  with  a  criticism 

1  Ibid.  pp.  245-246. 
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of  philosophic  dilettantism  quite  analogous  with 
that  which  Mr.  Peirce  follows  in  How  to  Make 
Our  Ideas  Clear.  But  M.  Blondel  "does  not 
continue  in  the  same  manner,  and  his  conclusion 
is  very  difierent.  Rejecting  aU  philosophical 
formalism,  he  puts  his  trust  in  moral  experience 
and  consults  U  directiy.  He  thinks  that  moral 
experience  shows  that  action  is  not  wholly  self- 
contained,  but  that  it  presupposes  a  reality  which 
transcends  the  world  in  which  we  participate." » 

Finally,  maintains  M.  Blondel,  "  we  are  untdile, 
as  Pascal  aheady  said,  either  to  live,  or  to  under- 
stand ourselves,  lyy  ourselves  alone.  So  that,  unless 
we  mutilate  our  nature  by  renouncing  all  earnest- 
ness of  life,  we  are  necessarily  led  to  recognize  in 
ourselves  the  presence  of  God.  Our  problem 
therefore,  can  only  be  solved  by  an  act  of  absolute 
fMth  m  a  positive  reUgion  [CathoUcism  in  his  easel. 
This  completes  the  series  of  acts  of  faith,  without 
which  no  action,  not  even  our  daily  acts,  could 
be  accomplished,  and  without  which  we  should 
faU  mto  absolute  barrenness,  both  practical  and 
mtellectual." » 

■  I  am  incUncd  to  attach  a  great  importance  to  this  idea  (Kant 
°^°^t  ^.!"  "'  ■'"^^^'^  ■»"»'  «-^«nce  direcUy,"  pro's 
only  ttat  the  •  moral  in  onr  e^peHence  i,  not  too  rigidly  aiparated 
from  the  ^u«:tual.  And  it  wonld  «,  far,  thenrfore.  be  o,U?TS 
credit  01  PragmatMm  if  we  could  associate  it  with  a  rational  eSort  to 
do  )nsbce  to  om^  moral  experience,  as  indeed  possibly  presupposing  a 

reahty  that  transcend,  the  hmits  of  our  mere  indiviSSiuity  a 
MOity  that  transcends,  too,  the  subjective  idealism  that  figures  but 
too  prominently  in  modem  phUosophy.  See  my  eighth  chapter,  p.  „, 
dir«Uy  "  Bosanquet  for  not  consulting  moral  «rp^i«,c^c 

'  PM.  Hev.,  1906,  p.  243. 
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Now  again  these  words  aboul  our  being  unable 
to  understand  ourselves  "  by  omselves  alone " 
contain  an  element  )f  truth  which  we  may  associate 
with  the  pragmatisf  tendency  to  believe  in  a 
socialized  (as  distinguished  from  an  individual- 
istic) interpretation*  of  our  common  moral  life, 
to  beUeve,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  society  of  persons 
as  the  truth  (or  the  reaUty)  of  the  universe, 
rather  than  in  an  interpretation  of  the  universe 
as  the  thinking  experience  of  a  single  absolute 
inteUigence.  This,  however,  is  also  a  point  which 
we  are  obUged  to  defer*  until  we  take  up  the 
general  subject  of  the  relations  between  Prag- 
matism and  Rationalism.  The  other  words  of 
the  paragraph,  in  respect  of  our  absolute  need 
of  faith  in  some  positive  reUgion,  are,  of  course, 
expressive  again  of  the  uncritical  fideism  to  which 
reference  has  aheady  been  made.  As  an  offset 
or  alternative  to  the  "free"  reUgion  of  Papini 
and  James  and  to  the  experimental  or  practical 
religion  of  different  Protestant  bodies,  it  is  enough 
of  itself  to  give  us  pause  in  estimating  the  real 
drift » of  Pragmatism  in  regard  to  religious  faith  and 
the  philosophy  of  religion.* 

»Smp.  160.  'Seep.  joort.Jf.  "Seep.  64. 

•  For  a  hter  statement  upon  the  phUosopby  of  religion  in  Franco 
see  a  report  for  tlie  P»«.  Sn.  (vol.  jtvi.  p.  304),  by  Le  Roy.  This 
whole  matter  is.  of  course,  a  subject  in  itself  of  the  greatest  theoretical 
and  practical  importance.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  have  in- 
dicated the  difierent  ways  in  which  Pragmatism  and  the  "  WiU-to- 
Beheve  "  phUoeophy  have  been  received  in  France,  and  the  diaerent 
issues  raised  by  this  reception.  The  reader  who  would  care  to  look 
at  a  constructive,  philosophical  view  (by  the  doyn  of  French  philosophy 
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We  shall  meantime  take  leave  of  French 
Pragmatism'  with  the  reflection  that  it  is  thus 
obviously  as  complex  and  as  confusing  and  con- 
fused a  thing  as  is  the  Pragmatism  of  other 
countries.    It  is  now  almost  a  generation  since 


proleuon)  of  tha  wholg  inui  between  the  pngnutUt  or  "  volantuiit " 
point  of  view  in  religion  and  the  older  "  intellectual  "  view,  cannot  do 
better  than  coniult  Siitncs  and  Riliiion  in  ConUmftirary  Pkilotopliy, 
by  E.  Boutronx.  a  book  that  i>  appa-vntly  studied  everywhere  at 
present  in  France.  Its  spirit  and  substance  may  be  indicated  by  the 
following  quotations,  which  follow  after  some  pages  in  which  H.  Bon- 
troux  exposes  the  error  of  "  the  radical  distinction  between  theory  and 
practice."  "The  starting  point  of  science  is  an  abstraction,  i.«.  an 
element  extracted  (ron  the  given  fact  and  considered  separately,  We 
cannot  expect  ^  an  t : .  '^  satisfied  with  the  abstract  when  the  concrete  is 
at  his  disposal.  That  would  be  '  something  like  oSering  a  printed  bill 
of  fare  as  the  equivalent  for  a  solid  meal.'  Man  uses  scienct  but  hs  livss 
nligion.  The  part  cannot  replace  the  whole:  the  symbol  cannot 
suppress  reaUty."  ,  ,  .  "  Not  only  is  science  unable  to  replace  religion, 
but  she  cannot  dispense  with  the  subjective  reality  upon  which  the  Utter 
is  grounded.  It  is  pure  Scholastic  realism  to  imagine  that  the  objective 
and  the  impersonal  suffice  apart  from  the  subjective  in  our  experieiwe. 
Between  the  subjective  and  the  objective  no  demarcation  is  given 
which  justifies  from  the  philosophical  standpoint  the  divisions  which 
science  imagines  for  her  own  convenience  "  {p.  329). 

>  Since  writing  these  words,  I  have  made  (thanks  firstly  to  Dr. 
Schiller's  review  in  Mind,  July  1911)  the  acquaintance  of  the  important 
work  of  M.  Pradines  upon  the  Conditions  of  Action.  In  the  central 
conception  of  this  work,  that  action  is  "  all-including  "  and  that  all 
knowledge  is  a  form  of  action,  I  find  an  impc  tant  development  of  much 
that  the  pragmatists  have  long  been  endeavouring  to  express,  and  also 
in  particular  a  development  of  the  celebrated  action  philosophy  of 
M.  Blondel.  I  am  incUned,  with  Dr.  Schiller,  to  regard  the  volumes  of 
M,  Pradines  as  apparently  the  high-water  mark  of  French  pragmatist 
philosophy  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  although  I  cannot  but  at 
the  same  time  hail  with  approval  their  occasional  sharp  criticism  of 
Pragmatism  as  to  some  extent  "  scepticism  and  irrationalism,"  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  too,  that  the  ethical  philosophy  of  M.  Pradines  has 
some  of  the  same  defects  that  I  shall  venture  to  discuss  later  in  dealing 
with  the  application  (mainly  by  Dewey)  of  Pragmatism  to  moral  theory. 
Of  course  his  Conditions  of  Action  is  by  no  meant  aa  original  a  production 
as  Blondel's  book  upon  Action. 
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we  began  to  hear  of  a  renascence  of  spiritualism  > 
and  idealism  in  France  in  connexion  not  merely 
with  the  work  of  philosophers  like  Renouvier  and 
Lachslier  and  Fouill^e*  and  Boutroux,  but  with 
men  of  letters  like  De  Vogu6,  Lavisse,  Faguet, 
Desjardins  ■  and  the  rest,  and  some  of  the  French 
Pragmatism  of  to-day  is  but  one  of  the  more 
specialized  phases  of  the  broader  movement. 

>  FouiUie  speaks  in  his  book  upon  the  Idealist  Movement  and  the 
Reaction  against  Positive  Science  ol  the  year  1831,  as  the  time  of  the 
triumph  of  "  force,"  of  "  Naturalism  "  (Zola.  Goncourt,  etc.).  and  of  the 
revival  of  Idealism  by  Lachelier,  Renouvier,  and  Boutroux. 

■  See  the  celebrated  work  of  A.  Fouill6e,  La  Psychologie  dee 
idfes-fofces  (Paris,  1890).  I  confess  to  having  been  greatly  impressed 
by  this  book  when  I  first  made  its  acquaintance.  In  particular,  I  can 
think  of  an  idea  in  Fouitl^'s  book  that  anticipates  even  Bergson, 
namely  the  fact  that  every  idea  or  sensation  is  an  effort  that  is 
furthered  or  impeded.  But  Fouillte's  works  out  in  this  book  the  active 
of  the  volitional  aide  of  nearly  every  mental  power  and  of  the  mental 
life  itself,  refusing  to  separate  "  mind  "  and  "  bodily  activity."  It 
really  anticipates  a  great  deal  of  the  whole  French  philosophy  and 
psychology  of  action,  including  the  work  of  Blondel  and  Bergson. 

•  M.  Paul  Desjardins  (at  present  a  professor  of  "  letters  "  at  S6vres) 
was  influential  in  Paris  about  1892-93  as  the  founder  of  a  Union 
pour  I'Action  morale,"  which  pubUshed  a  monthly  bulletin.  This 
society  still  exists,  but  under  the  name  (and  the  change  is  indeed  highly 
significant  of  what  Pragmatism  in  general  really  needs)  L' Union  pow 
la  viriti  morale  $t  social*.  I  append  a  few  words  from  one  of  the 
bulletins  I  received  from  M.  Desjardins.  They  ar«  indicative  of  the 
spiritnaliiations  of  thought  and  action  for  which  the  old  society  stood. 
"  II  ne  s'agit  de  lien  moins  que  de  renverser  entiirement  I'^chelle  de 
no*  jugements,  de  nos  attaches,  de  mettre  en  haut  ce  qui  £tait  en  has,  et 
en  bas  ce  qui  6tait  en  haut.  II  s'agit  d'une  conversion  totale,  en 
somme.  .  .  ."  "  La  rigle  commune  c'est  la  midiocritS  d'Ame,  ou 
mime  ce  qu'on  pourrait  appeler  I'athHsme  pratique.  En  eflet,  Dieu 
itant,  par  rapport  k  notre  conscience,  la  Volenti  que  le  bien  se  realise. 
ou  la  Rigle  vivante,  <,a  dsvient  pratiquement,  ath^,  fQt-on  d'aiUeurs 
tris  persuad6  par  lej  preuves  philosophiques  de  I'existence  de  Dieu, 
lorsqu'on  perd  la  notion  de  cette  Volonti  immuable  avec  laquelle  la 
n6tre  se  confond  activement  dis  qu'elle  mirite  le  iwm  dt  volonti  libre,  etc." 
In  this  last  sentence  there  is  a  distinctly  pragmatist  note  in  the  sense 
of  the  action  philosophy  of  Blondel  and  Bergson  and  the  rest. 
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And  as  for  the  special  question  of  the  influence 
of  James  and  his  philosophy  upon  Bergson,  and 
of  that  of  the  possible  return  influence  of  Bergson 
upon  James,'  the  evidence  produced  by  Lalande 
from  Bergson  himself  is  certainly  all  to  the  effect 
that  both  men  have  worked  very  largely  in- 
dependently of  each  other,  although  perfecUy 
cognisant  now  and  then  of  each  other's  pubUca- 
tions.  Both  men,  along  with  their  foUowers 
(and  this  is  aU  that  needs  interest  us),  have 
obviously  been  under  the  influence  of  ideas  that 
have  long  been  in  the  air  about  the  need  of  a  philo- 
sophy that  is  "more  truly  empirical"'  than  the 
traditional  philosophy,  and  more  truly  inclined 
to  "  discover  what  is  involved  in  our  actions  in 
the  ultimate  recess,  when,  unconsciously  and 
in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  support  existence  and 
ding  to  it  whether  tee  completely  understand  it 
or  not."  • 

As  for  Pragmatism  and  pragmatist  achieve- 
ments in  Germany,  there  is,  as  might  well  be 
supposed,  little  need  of  saying  much.  The  genius 
of  the  country  is  against  both  ;  and  if  there  is  any 
Pragmatism  in  Germany,  it  must  have  contrived 
somehow  to  have  been  "bom  again"  of  the 

,J  ■*"  "^  ?"  '™°'  '*°''  ^  FUmnioy  on  tb«  FUlosopky  of  Jamtt 
(P™,  .9M),  i.  which  thi.  tate^iting  .pedal  ,„bi«t  i.  dtacJ^T^ 
W(U^  M  the  imporunt  difltienc.  betw«n  James  and  Bergen 
...  1:"','?  ''*"'«'**"  Moicmt.  1908,  spealo  of  the  "  g'eaninii  of 

the  pracbcal  factor,  of  rationab»tic  system,  "  a>  the  "  new  Une  "  in 
French  philosophy  U<mn.  of  PkU..  191,,  p,  „6). 
•  From  the  Lalande  article  aheady  mentioned. 
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"spirit"  before  obtaining  official  recognition.' 
So  much  even  might  be  inferred  from  the  other- 
wise generous  recognition  accorded  to  the  work 
of  James  by  scholars  and  thinkers  like  Eucken 
and  Stein*  and  the  rest.    Those   men   cannot 

1  Thb  CM  bti  Mm.  for  example,  in  the  Pntece  to  Di,  PUIaotkis 
*u  All  Ob,  the  quad-Pngmatiet  book  recently  edited  by  Vaihinger  the 
lamanicommenUtoronKant.  "  We  muit  distinguish  in  Pragmatijin  " 
it  li  there  atated.  "  what  U  valuable  from  the  uncritical  exaggeiationi 
Uncritical  PragmaUem  U  an  epiitemological  UtlUtarianiim  of  the  worst 
iort;  what  helpi  ui  to  make  life  tolerable  it  true.  etc.  .  .  .  Tins 
PhUoaophy  becomes  again  an  anciU*  Umlotiiu ;  nay,  the  state  of 
matters  is  even  worse  than  this;  it  becomes  a  mirelhM  Iheotogorum." 
This,  by  the  way,  is  a  strange  and  a  striking  book,  and  is  perhaps  the  last 
conspicuous  instance  from  Germany  of  the  vitality,  and  of  the  depths 
of  the  roots  of  some  of  the  principles  of  the  pragmatists.  The  very 
appearance  of  the  name  of  Vaihinger  in  connexion  with  it  (as  the  editor) 
must  be  a  considerable  shock  to  rationalists  and  to  Kanlians,  who  have 
long  looked  upon  Vaihinger  as  one  of  the  authoritative  names  In 
German  Transcendentalism.  Here,  however,  he  aeeme  to  agree  with 
those  who  treat  Kant's  ethical  philosophy  of  postulates  as  the  real 
Kant,  making  him  out.  further,  as  the  author  of  a  far-reaching 
philosophy  of  the  "  hypotheses  "  and  the  "  fictions  "  that  we  must 
use  in  the  interpretation  of  the  universe.  With  Dr.  Schiller,  who 
reviews  this  work  in  Mind  (19H).  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
travels  too  far  in  the  direction  of  an  entirely  hypothetical  concep- 
tion of  knowledge,  out  -  pragmatising  the  pragmatists  apparently. 
The  student  who  reads  German  will  find  it  a  veritable  magazine  of 
information  about  nearly  all  the  thinkers  of  the  time  who  have  prag- 
matist  or  quasi-pragmatist  leanings.  All  the  names,  for  example,  of  the 
German  and  French  writers  to  whom  I  refer  in  this  second  chapter  are 
mentioned  there  [1  had.  of  course,  written  my  book  before  I  saw 
Vaihinger],  along  with  many  others.  It  is  as  serious  an  arraignment  ol 
abstract  rationalism  as  is  to  be  found  in  contemporary  Uterature  and 
edited,  as  I  say.  by  the  Nestor  of  the  Kant  students  of  our  time.  ' 

•  Especially  in  the  open-minded  and  learned  articles  in  the  Anhit 
jar  PAihaopkU,  1907.  Band  xiv.,  Professor  Stein  (of  Bern)  is  known  as 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  voluminous  writers  upon  Social 
PhUosophy  in  Germany.  His  best-known  work  is  an  encyclopedic 
book  upon  the  social  question  in  the  light  of  philosophy  (Dii  utiah 
Frage  im  Lichit  dtr  Philosophii,  1903).  His  tendency  here  is  realistic 
and  naturalistic  and  evolutionistic,  and  he  thinks  (for  a  philosopher) 
far  too  much  of  men  Uke  Herbert  Spencer  and  Mach  and  Ostwald. 
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see  Pragmatism  save  in  the  broad  light  of 
the  humamsm"  that  has  always  characterised 
phUosophy  when  properly  appreciated,  and  under- 
stood m  the  light  of  its  true  genesis.     Pragma- 

l'!f  !t  '"  /^*  '^'"  '°"K  ^""^  '^  Geniany 
under  the  older  names  of  "Voluntarism"  and 
Humanism"  although  it  may  doubtless  be 
associated  there  with  some  of  the  more  pro- 
nounced tendencies  of  the  hour,  such  as  the  recent 
insistence  of  the  "  Gottingen  Fries  School  "  upon 
the  importance  of  the  "  genetic  "  and  the  "  descrip- 
tive point  of  view  in  regard  even  to  the  matter 
iiu^  ^Tl°^  ^*  principles  of  knowledge, 
the  hypothetical  and  methodological  conception 

li^M  T^  ^.  !f '"  ^y  philosophical  scientists 
hke  Mach  and  Ostwald'  and  their  followers   fh. 

in  the  PM.  R„,  vol  riv    ""°"°*"°"-     ««  my  rev,™  notic«i  of  it 

.h;^r„r^^rt^;5^ittwi:i'srsi''""r^' 
r^^ort^^-'^trrrS^'-r^---^^^ 

••"..UaothingapartfromthJ^^^r^wTu^^   '"mZ  '"■  "' 
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"empiricism"  and  "realism"  of  thinkers  like 
the  late  Dr.  Avenarius'  of  Zurich. 

W,'t^^f  IT"  '""f"""  "'  «'»«='°"»'y  «nd  arbitrarily  detennlning 
^thT^^^^^T"  J"  "^l  ^•*«'««»-.  >»  attempt,  to  *ow  hoi 
i„?h.  *  .^    the  rtUtaon  of  bodi«,  to  the  .go  give  riK  "  to  "  problems  " 

S^inbi^  •  u>  u„doubt«Uy  to  the  credit  of  Mach  that  he  ^ 
l7^  .!? 2.  •?!."  the  ••  mental."  factor  in  facts  and  thing,  and  objects 
1^^  »Th. ^',??.'«°°"'  '^'°««*«  «^  phUosophicfl  p™btem"o 
Sje^S'  ■    "  ~™'W"«  «■<>">  «"■>  »  mere  object  among 

th.*^!^;^''.^".''',""'  "'°°"'«"  ■"  *"•  *»^  <>«  ■•  Energetic" 
^h?te  th.^.r'"  **^'  '■""v.sinsub.titua^adynanSTphii;- 
™?«  •  J  1  '^  *"'™'''  ■"  °>"<:'»nical  philosophy  of  matter  and 
mofon      He  put  this  philosophy  forward  in  1895  M  ihe  ^t^ft  of 

energies  may  be  apphed  al»  to  psychical  processes,  in  so  far  as  these 

ttus  S  to  1^  ,"  1?"  '"''"''*'  "'"•'''•  °""  ■■  ""'do-'""  would 
Md^tt^?'  n.^M  V" " " P"^' <" Pk^omenalistic positivisS,, 

Herl^^^oSto^pirr" f^L^S'  T'".'"'  "^  *"'^"  •" 
as  simolv^^?"   P  M     .     ..'o™"'   or  the  categones.  of  experience 

^^H       .  ."     "*"     ""*  ■»«  •>«"  '»"<i«d  on  f^  one 

Sn^  H     f  *°°"~'  ■"  ""^  ■«■*  °«"Py  Wmsdf  with  ulWte 

molt  r;^  ^»>'<'^<*Y  h«  recently  been  translated  into  En^M. 
nn^icfn.    ;.'?•,   "!  P'»«™'«»-»  U-  in  the  fact  of  his  looting 

ewence  of  the  thing,  but  rather  as  pertaining  to  purely  oracUcal 
•™gen.enfa  for  an  easier  and  more  successful  iutSTo^  Ssc 
problems"  (p.  67).    He  also  take,  a  pragmaasr^ ^ ftinS^  " 

S^^'in  1^  ""  """^°  "■  =  """•"  "  '"teresting  account  of  Us 
of  lIJZS  "^^^^  of  Aver  ariu,  (bom  in  Pari,  but  died  as  ^feT 
which  SSI ^°"?^  •■'  ^"i"*'  "  '=»"'"'  "Empirical  Criticism." 
Jl  „^i^       ..  "'^™    "^  '"'^"«  »   °>ore  realistic  attitude 

iLJ^t^s    °"2  experience.    There  is  an  excdlent  elemenSy 

th^^  „f^  J"  T"  ""P"*"  *°  '^  '""^"K  of  Comte  as  to 
^L^J^  -t«T«t.ng  an  phUosophical  th«,ri«,  in  the  term,  of  tta 
social  environment  out  of  which  they  come.  «»m»  01  me 
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Then  the  so-called  " teleological,"  or  "prac- 
tical," character  of  our  hvunan  thinking  has 
also  been  recognized  in  modem  German  thought 
long  before  the  days  of  Peirce  and  Dewey,  even 
by  such  strictly  academic  thinkers  as  Lotze  and 
Sigwart.  The  work  of  the  latter  thinker  upon 
Logic,  by  the  way,  was  translated  into  Enghsh 
under  distinctly  Neo-Hegelian  influences.  In  the 
second  portion  of  this  work  the  universal  pre- 
suppositions of  knowledge  are  considered,  not 
merely  as  a  priori  truths,  but  as  akin  in  some 
important  respects  "to  the  ethical  principles  by 
which  we  are  wont  to  determine  and  guide  our 
free  conscious  activity."'  But  even  apart  from 
this  matter  of  the  natural  association  of  Pragma- 
tism with  the  Voluntarism  that  has  long  existed 
in  German  philosophy,'  we  may  undoubtedly  pass 
to  the  following  things  in  contemporary  and  recent 
German  thought  as  sympathetic,  in  the  main,  to 
the  pragmatist  tendencies  of  James  and  Dewey 
and  Schiller:  (i)  the  practical  conception  of 
science  and  philosophy,  as  both  of  them  a  kind 
of  "  economy  of  the  attention,"  a  sort  of  "  con- 
ceptual shorthand"*  (for  the   purposes   of   the 

•  Logic,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.  English  translation  by  Miss  Dendy.  In  this 
nme  section  ot  his  work.  Lotie  talks  of  the  demands  of  our  thought  as 
"  postulates  "  whose  claims  rest  in  the  end  upon  our  will — auf  unserm 
WoUen, 

•  To  be  traced  to  Fichte's  well-known  initial  interpretation  o«  Kant 
fcom  the  standpoint  of  the  Practical  Reason  of  the  second  "  Critique." 
and  to  Schelling's  late  "  positive  "  philosophy,  and  to  Schopenhauer, 
the  wiU  philosopher  par  •xaUna.  See  my  Sckopnluiur'i  Sytlm  i« 
Us  Pkilnsophiaa  Sitntfictma. 

'  Aa  an  illustration  of  this  "  conceptual  shorthand,"  I  take  the 
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"  description  "  of  our  environment)  that  we  have 
referred  to  in  the  case  of  Mach  and  Ostwald ;  (2)  the 
close  association  between  the  "metaphysical" 
and  the  "cultural"  in  books  like  those  of  Jerusalem' 
and  Eleutheropulos ; '  (3)  the  sharp  criticism  of 

«oUo«ing  lines  Irom  Professor  Needham's  book  upon  e«ural  Biology 
(p.  m)  in  respect  of  "  dassifcation  "  and  its  relative  and  changing 
character.  "Whatever  our  views  of  relationship,  the  series  in  which 
we  arrange  organisms  are  based  upon  the  likenesses  and  difierences  wo 
find  to  eiist  among  them.  This  is  classification.  We  associate 
organisms  together  under  group  names  because,  being  so  numerous  and 
so  diverse,  it  is  only  thus  that  onr  minds  can  deal  with  them.  PMsifica- 
tion  furnishes  the  handles  by  which  we  move  all  our  intellectual  luggage 
We  base  our  groupings  on  what  we  know  of  the  organisms.  Our 
system  of  classification  is  therefore  liable  to  change  with  every  advance 
of  knowledge." 

'  Professor  Jerusalem  (the  translator  of  James's  PragmaHsm  into 
German)  is  known  as  one  of  the  German  discoverers  of  Pragmatism. 
His  lutrodiulion  lo  PXilosophy  (translated  by  Professor  Sanders, 
Macmillan  ft  Co.,  N.Y.,  1910)  is  an  admirable,  easy,  and  instructive 
introduction  to  philosophy  from  a  pragmatist  point  of  view.  It  has 
gone  through  four  editions  in  Germany.  It  is  quite  free  from  any  taint 
of  irrationaUsm  and  has  sections  upon  the  "  theory  of  knowledge" 
and  the  "theory  of  being."  Its  spirit  may  bo  inferred  from  the  foUow- 
ing  quotationa.  "  My  phUosophy  is  characterised  by  the  empirical 
view  point,  the  genetic  method,  and  the  biological  and  the  social  methods 
of  interpreting  the  human  mind  "  (the  Preface).  "  PhUosophy  is  the 
intellectual  effort  which  is  undertaken  with  a  view  to  combining  the 
common  experiences  of  life  and  the  results  of  scientific  investigation 
into  a  harmonious  and  consistent  world  theory ;  a  world  theory 
moreover,  which  is  adapted  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  under- 
standing and  the  demands  of  the  heart.  There  was  a  time  when 
men  behoved  that  such  a  theory  could  be  constructed  from  the  pure 
forms  of  thought,  without  much  concern  for  the  results  of  detailed 
investigation.    But  that  time  is  for  ever  past "  (pp.  i  and  a). 

•  Author  of  a  work  on  Pkikmphy  and  Social  Ecooomy  (Pkilosopkie 
und  Wmksciajl),  in  which  the  fundamental  idea  is  that  philosophy  is 
essentially  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  "  conception  of  Ufe  "  or  a  view 
of  the  world  in  general,  and  that  the  older  rationaUstic  philosophy  wiU 
therefore  have  to  be  modified  in  view  of  modem  discoveries  and  modem 
ways  of  looking  at  things.  It  has.  of  course,  the  Umitations  of  such  a 
point  of  view,  in  so  fiu-  as  its  author  seems  to  forgot  that  phUoeophy 
must  had  human  life  and  not  merely  follow  It    My  present  point  is 
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the  Rationalism  of  the  Critical  Idealism  by  the 
two  last-mentioned  thinkers,  and  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  new  Fichte  >  School  hke  Schellwien ; 
and  last  but  not  least,  (4)  the  tendency  to  take  a 
psychological'  and  a  sociological*  (instead  of  a 
merely  logical)  view  of  the  functions  of  thought 

mmly  to  niention  of  the  ensttnce  and  work  of  this  man  as  one  of  the 

Mn2™°„f  ^  "^  """^  ""^  ''"«"='P»*«»  tt.  ««ntiaUy  ««W  con- 
ception  of  philoaophy  taken  by  the  pragmaUsts. 

™,J*  \T^  to  »M  the  influence  of  Fichte'.  wiU  philosophy  and 
pracboU  ideaUem  ,n  SchcUwien".  books  (PMosophu  »^  LOin.wUI. 
wutErkmnhHu,  Dw  Gnst  it,  neuen  PkiloKphU).  He  speaks  of  the 
pnmacy  of  the  wiB  (m  point  of  time  only,  of  course),  or  of  the  "un- 
conscious in  the  life  of  man.  aUowing.  however,  that  man  graduaUy 
tr.  ^iforms  this  natural  Ufe  in  the  Ufe  of  "  creative  activity  "  that  is 
..  T^^  ^  .?•  "**"  ""  **'  ^^  "'  "»  ''"'  PhUo^hf)  the 
i'   -h     ^«  "^  ?**     ^"  "  "■•  3')  "'  "■«  ••  ««"»«  "  that  w.  have 

point  of     Hme  •)  knowledge,  pointing  out,  however,  in  the  same  pUce 

Iff,-  fc  j"^?"  ""^Ixig"  "at  we  have  in  creative  activity-an  idea 
Btendd!  ""''       '™°^'^  *°  ""■•  "«""  ""h  «w  portion  of 

this'^rt^lfi"'  *"• '^-  P-  "S")  D'-  E"«ld  speaks  of  this  work  of 

hLhfl  r^.^'^"*  "^  H«8''-  "  »  »»  attempt  to  revive  the 
Suf  of  ^^'  P  '^''^  '"  J""'  """  ««"»?««»  to  establish  the 
MvS»^  ^SL?*^"  "■""  •  P^"='«''°8i«l  basis,  beUeving  that 
^ychology,  based  on  mtenial  experience."  must  form  the  ba^  of  aU 
pMoMphy^  It  stands  squarily  upon  the  fact  that  aU  logical  law. 
^i  '^™;  •'"»  *>«  "^l^t  ani  mort  abstnKt.  in  order  to 
I„^.Tr  """".O""""  in  ">an."  must  he  given  to  him  a.  "  psycho- 
U^cal  processes  "_a  position  which  i.  certainly  true  as  far  as  «  goes 
^tlv  iS'^^h"?;'  *;!i™^  P^<*<>'ogi<il  attitude  of  ProfZ; 
^  Dr   E^t  r  .  ^^  ''^'''  ™'"^'«"  '"  "O-"'  °'  b"  book, 

™«^r  ^^  ^'^^  "'  ^"'■'"  •  *«U-k«>wn  upholder  of  a  more 
rabonahsbc  form  of  Neo-Kantianism 

thil  ^blTT^  °'  ^'""'  '"''=  ^'*^'  "  »  P'o-ni-'-t  rep,«.nta.iv.  of 
SSJ^^r  '^l"  A"  '„"?""  "^'^■'«  ^^  'b»«  b«  "rot.  upon  the 
philowphy  of  Kant).    He  ha.  written,  for  example,  a  most  erudite  work 

rd''rs.:'^!;£.:/j;:r'"*"°*""  "^  '~*^  "•"-  •^'^  "^'■^ 
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and  phUosophy,  that  is  just  as  accentuated  in 
Germany  at  the  present  time  as  it  is  elsewhere. 

James  and  SchiUer  have  both  been  fond  of 
referring  to  the  work  of  many  of  these  last- 
mentioned  men  as  favourable  to  a  conception  of 
philosophy  less  as  a  "theory  of  knowledge" 
(or  a  "theory  of  being")  in  the  old  sense  than 
as  a  WeUanschauungslehre  (a  view  of  the  world 
as  whol-),  a  "  discussion  of  the  various  possible 
programmes  for  man's  life  "  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made  in  the  case  of  Papini  and 
others.  And  we  might  associate  with  their  pre- 
dilections and  persuasions  in  this  regard  the 
^parent  Pragmatism  also  of  a  great  scholar  Uke 
Harnack*  in  reference  to  the  subordination  of 
reUgious  dogma  to  the  reaUties  of  the  religious 
Ufe,  or  the  Pragmatism  of  Ritschl'  himself,  in 

'  Without  attemptiiig  to  enter  upon  the  matter  of  h=™.,i.. 
phil«ophy  «  a  Neo-Kantian  of  the  Xol  ^IU^JT  1  •  fZ^rg 
«mjjy  of  thing,  Ul„  the  foUowing  from  hi.  book  on  the  k„^  <5 

tJ^o^  .f."!"  "'  ,""  f*^^P'^  theorirt,  in  the^ZV  se^  o 
the  word  will  find  no  place  in  these  lecture..  Had  they  been  deUveiwl 
«::ty  y«r,  ago  it  would  have  been  our  endeavour  tolt-y^^v*^ 

TJ^T^^^I"*  ""^  8«»"^  "-"P"""  of  reSon,  and  then 
to  define  the  Chnatiau  lehgion  accordingly.  But  we  have  lighUv 
become  «ept.^  about  the  value  of  this  procedure.  L^tiXil 
,««•.;.*«.  We  know  to-day  that  life  canSot  be  .panned  by  mne.^ 
conception."  (p.  9).     See  al«  hi,  protest  (on  p.  22oW^t  thT^ 

^^r.!:^;  ""Jifssv'  ^•""  ««»<>■>  'orLgioiriTiap'o™^ 

that  «^  according  to  Pfieiden-r  in  hi.  Dnriopmna  of  Tk.ology  (p  „8)  a 
marlBKl  characteristic  of  Hamack',  whole  Wirto,,,^/  DogZ  '' 

J^^  ^^.  '",.""'^"''  "^  distinction  between  •  theoretical 

?^"\??k""^,  Si  ■''"^■"'  '""  """^  valu«i),  and  of  hi,  idea  that 
the     truth     of  faith  ..practical,  and  must  be  "Uved."     PfieidererMy. 
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the    subordinate    place    in     living 
mere  intellectual    theory,  or    even 


regard    to 

religion    of  

some  of  the  tendencies  of  the  celebrated  value- 
philosophy  of  Rickert  and  Winddlband>  and 
Miinsterberg  •  and  the  rest.  But  again  the  main 
trouble  about  all  this  quasi-German  support  for 
the  pragmatists  is  that  most  of  these  contemporary 
thinkers  have  taken  pains  to  trace  the  roots  of 
their  teaching  back  into  the  great  systems  of  the 

(in  Ui  Dmiopnut  of  Tlmk^,  p.  184)  that  Rltschl-s  "conception  oi 
religion  ia  occupied  witli  judgments  of  value  [WnturtlM,],  U.  with 
conception,  of  our  relation  to  the  world  which  are  of  moment  aolelv 
according  to  theii  value  in  awakening  feelingi  of  pleasure  and  pain  u 
our  dominion  over  the  world  i.  furthered  or  checked."  Hi.  "acceptance 
of  the  idea  of  God  a.  [with  Kant]  a  practical  ■  beUef,"  and  not  an 
act  of  speculative  cognition."  is  alw  to  wme  extent  a  pragmatict 
idea  ta  the  aenn  in  which,  in  this  book.  I  reject  pragmatirt  idea.. 
Ritehl  leems  to  have  in  the  main  only  a  strongly  practical  intenst 
in  dogmatics  holding  that  "  only  the  things  vital  are  t>  be  made  vital 
in  the  actual  service  of  the  church."  He  goes  the  length  of  holding 
that  a  merely  philosophical  view  of  the  world  has  no  placoin 
Christian  theology."  holding  that  "  metaphysical  inquiry  "  appUed  to 

finding  mawMOuyanin  tknuOm.  can  from  the  nature  of  thTcase 
Sjll^in'lITrlr'"  *"  ^^"^  theology."  Of  course  he  is  right  in 
holding  that  the  proohi  for  the  existence  of  God,  conducted  bv  the 
pnrdy  metaphysical  method,  do  not  lead  to  the  forces  whose  repre- 
srotation  is  given  in  Christianity,  but  merely  to  corvspUons  ^a 
worid-nuity,  which  conceptions  are  neutral  as  regards  aU  reUgion  " 
(T*.  rVotoo,  0/  Aa^Kit  KUsM,  Swing.  Longmans.  Green  i  Co 
1901).  I  think  this  last  quotation  bom  Ritschl  may  be  used  as  an 
expression  of  the  idea  of  the  pragmattsts.  that  a  true  and  complete 
philosophy  must  serve  a.  a  "  dynamic  "  to  human  endeavour  and  to 
human  motive. 

■  See  the  reference  to  Windelband  in  the  footnote  upon  p.  130 

•  I  am  thinking  of  Mllnsterberg's  contention  in  his  CrundiOf  and 

his  other  books,  that  the  life  of  actual  person,  can  never  he  adequately 

described  by  the  objective  sciences,  by  psycho-physics,  and  so  on.  and 

of  hi.  .(parent  acceptance  oi  the  distinction  of  Rickert  between  the 

descriptive     «nd  the  "  normativB  "  Kiences  (logic,  ethics,  aesthetic 
ana  so  on),  ' 
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past.  The  pragmatists,  on  the  other  hand  have 
been  notoriously  careless  about  the  matter  of  the 
vanous  affiliations  of  their  "corridor-like"  and 
eclectic  theory. 

There  are  many  reasons,  however,  against  regard- 
ing even  the  phUosophical  expression  of  many  of 
the  practical  and  scientific  tendencies  of  Gemanv 
as  at  aU  favourable  to  the  acceptance  of  Pra/- 
matism  as  a  satisfactory  philosophy  from  the 
German  point  of  view.    Among  these  reasons  are  : 
(I)  The  fact  that  it  is  naturaUy  impossible  to  find 
any  real  support  in  past  or  present  German  phUo- 
Mphy  for  the  impossible  breach  that  exists  in 
Pragmatism  between  the  "theoretical"  and  the 
practical,"  and  (2)  the  fact  that  Germany  has 
only  recently  passed  through  a  period  of  sharp 
conflict     between     the    psychological    (or    the 
genetic   )  and  the  logical  point  of  view  regard- 
ing knowledge,  resulting  in  a  confessed  victory 
for  the  latter.    And  then  again  (3)  even  if  there 
IS  a  ^al  correspondence  between  Pragmatism 
and  the  quasi  economic  (or  "practical")  con- 
ception taken  of  philosophy  by  some  of  the 
younger  men  in  Germany  who  have  not  altogether 
outhved  their  reaction  against  RationaUsm,  there 
are  other  tendencies  there  that  are  far  more 
characteristic  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  traditions 
of    the   country.    Among   these   are    the   New 
IdeaUsm  generally,  the  strong  Neo-Kantian  move- 
ment of  the  Marburg  school"  and  their  followers 

'  The'«»1«"Ofthi.Khool«eth«twoli,flu.ntuUthmkmandteach.r3 
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in  different  places,  the  revived  interest  in  Hegel  * 
and  in  Schdling,  the  Neo-Romanticism  of  Jena, 
with  its  booklets  upon  such  topics  as  The  CuUure 
of  the  Soulf  Life  with  Nature,  German  Idealism, 
and  so  on.*  And  then  (4)  there  are  just  as  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  regarding  the  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  philosophy  of  men  like 
Jerusalem  and  Eleutheropulos  as  anything  like  a 
final  philosophy  of  knowledge,  as  there  is  in 
attempting  to  do  the  same  thing  with  the  merely 
preliminary  and  tentative  philosophy  of  James  and 
his  associates. 

Cohen  and  Natorp,  the  former  the  author  of  a  well-known  book  upon 
Kant's  Tluory  of  Exptrunct  (1871),  formerly  much  used  by  English 
and  American  students,  and  the  latter  the  author  of  an  equally  famous 
book  upon  Plato's  Thtory  0/  Ideas,  which  makes  an  interesting  attempt 
to  connect  Plato's  "  Ideas"  with  the  modem  notion  of  the  taw  of  a 
phenomenon.  Cohen  has  given  forth  recently  an  important  develop- 
ment of  the  Kantiar.  philosophy  in  his  two  remarkable  books  upon  the 
Logic  of  Pw0  KnvmUdgt  and  the  Ethic  of  the  Pur$  WiU.  These  works 
exercise  a  greet  influence  upon  the  entire  Uberal  (Protestant  and 
Jewish)  thought  of  the  time  in  Germany.  They  teach  a  lofty  spiritualism 
and  idealism  in  the  realm  of  ethics,  which  transcends  altogether  any- 
thing as  yet  attempted  in  this  direction  by  Pragmatism. 

1  See  the  instmc^ve  reports  to  the  PhUosopkical  Rtvi*w  by  Dr. 
Ewald  of  Vienna  upon  Contemporary  Philosophy  in  Germany.  In  the 
1907  volume  he  speaks  of  this  renewed  interest,  "on  a  new  basis,"  in 
the  work  of  the  great  founders  of  transcendentalism  as  an  "  important 
movement  partly  witliin  and  partly  outside  of  Neo-K^.ntianism,"  as 
*'  a  movement  heralded  by  some  and  derided  by  others  as  a  reaction," 
as  the  "  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  by  von  Hartmann  that  after  Kant 
we  should  have  Fichte.  and  after  Ficfate,  Schelling  and  Hegel."  The 
renewed  interest  in  Schelling,  and  with  it  the  revival  of  an  interest  in 
university  course ;  in  the  subject  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  (see 
tiie  recent  work  of  Driesch  upon  the  Scitnct  and  Philosophy  of  th* 
Organism)  is  all  part  of  the  recent  reaction  in  Germany  against  Posi- 
tivism. 

>  We  may  associate,  I  suppose,  the  new  German  journal  Logos,  an 
international  periodical  for  the  "  Philosophie  der  Kultur,"  with  the 
same  movement. 
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.uu^^T"^   """^    *°    America    and    Endand 
uutinne,  It  would,  of  course  iv  akc..-^  *_  ■ 

^formed)  m  the  light  of  his  previous  brimantJoi 
tt  li  ^?u-^'  psychologist,  and  also,  perhlr  „ 

What  actuaUy  nappened  in  America  in  resoect 

sidde?'^*'^'  "°"^'»^"*  ^'  fi«t  o"S^e 
sudden  emergence  of  a  magazine  Uterature*  i,^ 

Amnioan  PhiloKphy/'    tL.1^  mLT"     '*°".'""  T">'»«"«'«  in 
•  Se.  p.  i8o.  '^^     ''™''-  ""  •'""»■  '904  or  1903. 

the  Mowing:    ProfeS^r^,™^ ^'«*^" ''*'""«••' -""y mention 

Review  of  PragLa™  „  a  PhS^i?^'  i'"''  ™'- '''-  "P™  "  * 
"  Reviiw  of  R^atom  «  .  tS     '^   "■  C-enetaUMtion."  and  a 

J^n^tiMn";    and  ^f^^vifT^  ^f"  *^  "Evolution  of 
"Thirt.«,p„^';„™"^J*™)°y  '-  the  .908  vol.  upon  the 

might  be  mentioned     TTm  .^      T  '  *  '  '"^  °"'  °'  t^  many  that 
«.»<J,  and  the /L^„,ijL^"r     tb^  PhihsopUcal  fl«™.  and 

Aiberta.  entity  ^„.^„  ««  ^«;1.^^°S^,:: 
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connexion  with  the  WiU-to-BeUeve  philosophy 
of  James  and  the  California  address,  and  in  con- 
nexion (according  to  the  generous  testimony  of 
James)  with  Deweyism  or  "  Instrumentalism." 
Much  of  this  tiresome  and  hair-splitting  magazine 
discussion  of  "  ideas  as  instruments  of  thought," 
and  of  the  "consequences"  ("theoretical"  or 
"  practical  "  or  what  not)  by  which  ideas  were  to 
be  "  tested,"  was  pronounced  by  James,  in  1906, 
to  be  largely  crude  and  superficial.  It  had  the 
indirect  merit,  however,  of  yielding  one  or  two 
valuable  estimates  of  the  many  inconsistencies 
in  Pragmatism,  and  of  the  many  different  kinds 
of  Pragmatism  or  instrumentalism  that  there 
seemed  to  be,  and  of  the  value  of  Pragmatism  as 
a  "  theory  of  knowledge,"  and  as  a  "  philosophical 
generalization."  The  upshot  of  the  whole  pre- 
liminary discussion  was  (i)  the  discovery  that. 
Pragmatism  having  arisen  (as  Dewey  himself  put 
it)  out  of  a  multitude  of  conflicting  tendenciw 
in  regard  to  what  we  might  call  the  "  approach  " 
to  philosophy,  would  probably  soon  "dissolve 
itself  "  back  again  into  some  of  the  streams  out 
of  which  it  had  arisen,*  and  (2)  the  discovery  that 
all  that  this  early  "  methodological  "  pragmatism 
amounted  tc    vas  the  harmless  doctrine  that  the 


Leipiig,  1910.    •niereisal»«li;jtoiyo«pr»gm»tirt»rtid«inthei907 
(jtniury)  number  oJ  the  Rmu  du  Sdnas.  PkiUmpkiiput  it  ThM- 

togiOMM  I 

1  That  this  h»«  reeUy  taken  place  can  be  clearly  seen.  I  think,  il 
in  Intpect  the  oMcial  programmes  oJ  the  Proceedings  ol  the  American 
Fhiliw>phical  Association  for  the  last  year  or  two. 
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meaning  of  any  conception  expressed  itself  in  the 
past  or  future  conduct  or  experience  of  actual,  or 
possible,  sentient  creatures. 

We  ohall  again  take  occasion '  to  refer  to  this 
comparative  faUure  of  Pragmatism  to  give  any 
systematic  or  unified  account  of  the  conse- 
quences by  which  it  would  seek  to  test  the  truth 
of  propositions.  Ite  faUure,  however,  in  thU 
connexion  U  a  matter  of  secondary  importance 
m  comparison  with  the  great  lesson  •  to  be  drawn 
from  Its  Idea  that  there  can  be  for  man  no  objective 
truth  about  the  universe,  apart  from  the  idea  of 
Its  meamng'  or  significance  to  his  experience  and 
to  his  conscious  activity. 

What  U  now  taking  place  in  America  in  this 
second  decade  [i.e.  in  the  years  after  1908]  of  the 
pragmatist  movement  is  apparentiy  (i)  the 
sh^t  kind  of  official  rationalist  condemnation 
of  Pragmatism  as  an  imperfectly  proved  and  a 
merely  "subjective"  and  a  highly  unsystematic 
philosophy;  (2)  the  appearance  of  a  number  of 
instructive  booklets «  upon  Pragmatism  and  Uie 
pragmatist  movement,  some  of  them  expository 
and  cntacal,  some  of  them  in  the  main  sympathetic 
some  of  tiiem  condemnatory  and  even  con- 
temptuous, and  some  of  th^  n  attempts  at  further 

H   H^TT  ^^  22^  "  ^'*"'««""'    (McMillan  ft  Co.  looo)  • 
^I^a^Ji  ^P'^-«.logiC    account .,  ,^,^ii.^uo«,. 
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constructive  work  along  pragmatist  lines;  (3) 
indications  here  and  there  of  the  acceptance  and 
the  promulgation  of  older  and  newer  doctrines 
antithetic  and  hostile  to  Pragmatism— some  of 
them  possibly  as  typically  American  as  Pragmatism 
itself. 

As  a  single  illustration  of  the  partly  constructive 
work  that  is  being  attempted  in  the  name  and 
the  spirit  of  pragmatism,  we  may  instance  the  hne 
of  reflection  entered  upon  by  Professor  Moore*  in 
consequence  of  his  claim  that  to  Pragmatism  the 
fundamental  thing  in  any  judgment  or  proposition 
is  not  so  much  its  consequences,  but  its  "  value." 
This  claim  may,  no  doubt,  be  supported  by  the 
many  declarations  of  James  and  Schiller  that  the 
"  true,"  like  the  "  good  "  and  the  "  beautiful," 
is  simply  a  "  valuation,"  and  not  the  fetish  that 
the  rationalists  make  it  out  to  be.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  as  we  may  try  to  indicate,  whether  this 
"value"  interpretation  of  Pragmatism  can  be 
carried  out  independently  of  the  more  systematic 
attempts  at  a  general  phUosophy  of  value  that  are 
being  made  to-day  in  Germany  and  America  and 
elsewhere.  And  then  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty  to  clear  up  the  inconsistency 
that  doubtless  exists  between  Pragmatism  as  a 
value  philosophy  and  Pragmatism  as  a  mere 
philosophy  of "  consequences."  It  is  "  immediate," 
and  "verifiable,"  and  "definitely  appreciated" 
consequences,    rather    than    the   higher    values 

'  In  Pratmaliim  and  lis  Crilia  ("niv.  o«  Chicago  Pibm). 
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^our  experience  that  (up  to  the  present  time) 
•eem  to  have  bulked  largely  in  the  argumentoUons 
of  the  pragmatists. 

And  as  an  illustration  of  a  doctrine  that  is  both 
Amencan  and  hostUe  to  pragmatism,  we  may 
instance  the  New  Realism'  that  was  recenUy 
launched  m  a  coUective  manifesto  in  The  Journal 
0/  Philosophy  and  Scientific  Methods.  This 
reahsm  is,  to  be  sure,  hostile  to  every  form  of 
subjectivism  "  or  personalism,  and  may  in  a 
certiun  sense  be  regarued  as  the  emergence  into 
fuU  dayhght  of  the  realism  or  dualism  that  we 
found  to  be  lurking  •  in  James's  "  radical  empiri- 

££riT»,':r^-"4.\i:\^^;'rofit; 

^T^,^-  '^"^  PKi>«0PI'i«t  T„i,ncU..  Put  V. 

J^"»JSL^.?I^.*  V  t^^J  "»mi.t»k.My  th.  "  «tivl^"  of  mind 
jammetnied  to  think  tub  activitv"  Hhctiv*  "  ratlu.  »i...'    —IIT^  ,; 

ir^  ^^-^^£-^^^£^ 
g^fr?sStot-r".:^t«tsSSt? 

be  tnufonnad  into  variou.  "  i»lation«mpe  "  do  not  anfin  T^JtZ 
mTLZ^S  ,.  "■«:ioaM.M,  and  become  its  content  may 
ph^'^ri,  ta  Sfl^/.",;^  «I>.ri.nc,  a«  «dth«  psychical  nor 

^^0  J1X''^J^t:l:^S'^^^^^;:^ 
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cism."  It  is,  therefore,  as  it  were,  one  of  the 
signs  that  Pragmatism  is  perhaps  breaking  up  in 
America  into  some  of  the  more  elemental  tendencies 
out  of  which  it  developed — in  this  case  the 
American  desire  for  operative  (or  effective)  realism 
and  for  a  "  direct " '  contact  with  reality  instead 
of  the  indirect  contact  of  so  many  metaphysical 
systems. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  here  that  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  American  rationalism  of  the  Neo-Hegelian 
type  that  it  has  shown  itself,  notably  in  the 
writings  of  Professor  Royce,*  capable,  not  only  of 
criticising  Pragmatism,  but  of  seeking  to  incor- 
porate, in  a  constructive  philosophy  of  the 
present,  some  of  the  features  of  the  pragmatist 
emphasis  upon  "  will "  and  "  achievement "  and 
"  purpose."  It  is,  therefore,  in  this  respect  at 
least  in  line  with  some  of  the  best  tendencies  in 
contemporary  European  philosophy. 

Lastly,  there  are  certain  tendencies  of  recent 
English  philosophy  with  which  Pragmatism 
has  special  affinities.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned:  (i)  the  various  general  and  specific 


in  a  moment]  that  the  roots.  I  think,  of  "  new  realism  "  axe  to  be  fonnd 
—a  doctrine  whose  unmitigated  extemalism  is  the  negatini  oi  all 
philosophy. 

*  See  p.  164  and  p.  330. 

■  I  refer  to  his  Aberdeen  "  Gifioid  Lectures  "  on  "  The  World  and 
The  Individosl,"  and  to  a  well-known  address  oi  his  upon  "  The 
Eternal  and  the  Practical  "  in  the  PTOfUnft  t^  Ms  AmtrioKt  PUIo- 
tapkiaU  AtuciMUm.  In  this  Utter  pamphlet  be  shows  that  Prag- 
matism and  the  phikiaophy  of  Consequences  ai«  impossible  without 
"  the  Eternal  "  and  without  Idealism. 
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criticisms » that  have  been  made  there  for  at  least 
two  generations  on  the  more  or  less  formal  and 
abstract  character  of  the  metaphysic  of  our 
Neo-Kantians  and  our  Neo-Hegelians ;  (2)  the 
concessions  that  have  recently  been  made  by  pro- 
minent rationahsts  to  the  widoubtedly  pmposive, 
or  "  tdeological."  character  of  om-  hmnan  think- 
ing, and  to  the  connexion  of  om-  mental  life 
with  om-  entire  practical  and  spiritual  activity. 
Many  of  these  concessions  are  now  regarded  as 
the  merest  commonplaces  of  speculation,  and  we 
shall  probably  refer  to  them  in  our  next  chapter. 
Then  there  is  (3)  the  weU-known  insistence  of  some 
of  our  foremost  psychologibts,likeWard  and  Stout,* 
upon  the  reality  of  activity  and  "  purpose  "  in 
mental  process,  and  upon  the  part  played  by 
them  in  the  evolution  of  our  intellectual  life,  and 
of  our  adjustment  to  the  world  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.    And  (4)  the  ethical  and  social  ideal- 

>  The  aWctans  of  which  I  mm  tUnkiiig  are  (to  select  but*  few  from 
memory)  Green  s  weD-known  admivios  in  respect  of  Hegeliuism  that 
it  wooW  have  "  to  be  done  aU  over  again  "  ;  Mr.  Bradley's  admission 
that  he  Is  not  a  Hegdlan  "  and  (recenUy)  that  he  has  "  seen  too  much 
ofmetophysics  to  place  any  serious  weight  upon  its  reasonings : 
Jowetts  complaint  (in  the  "  Ufe  "  by  CampbeU)  that  the  ^iford 
Hegelianism  of  bis  day  was  teaching  students  to  place  an  undue  reliance 
upon  words  "  and  ■•  concepts  "  in  the  place  of  facta  and  things . 
Dr.  Bosanquet's  admission  (many  years  ago)  that,  of  course.  "  gods 
and  men  were  mora  than  "  bloodless  categories  "  ;  Professor  Pringlo 
Pattisons  criticism  of  Hegel  in  his  Htgilianism  and  PmonaHty 
Professor  Baillie's  criticisms  at  the  end  of  his  LogK  «/««<;;  tlx  Sturt's 
criticism  of  Neo-Hegelianism  in  his  Idda  Tluatri,  etc. 

'  See  the  fdlowing.  for  example,  from  Professor  Stout :  "  Every 
•greeable  or  disagreeable  sensation  has  a  conative  or  quasi-conaUve 
aspect "  (JVmiMf  «/  PtycMcfy,  p.  233).  Also:  "  Perception  is  never 
nuMly  cognitive  (»«.  p.  242) ;  it  has  a  "  conative  chancter  and  a 
feeling  tooe,"  etc. 
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ism  of  such  well-known  members  of  our  Neo- 
Hegelian  school  as  Professors  Jones,  Mackenzie, 
and  Muirhead.  These  scholars  and  thinkers 
are  just  as  insistent  as  the  pragmatists  upon 
the  idea  that  philosophy  and  thought  are,  and 
should  be,  a  practical  social  "  dynamic  "—that 
is  to  say,  "  forces  "  and  "  motives  "  making  for 
the  perfection  of  the  common  life.  (5)  A  great 
deal  of  the  philosophy  of  science  and  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  axioms  and  postulates  to  be  found  in 
British  writers,  from  Mill  and  Jevons  to  Karl 
Pearson  and  Mr.  A.  Sidgwick»  and  many  others. 

Apart  from  all  this,  however,  or  rather,  in 
addition  to  it,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  one  of  the 
striking  things  about  recent  British  philosophical 
literature*  is  the  stir  and  the  activity  that  have  been 
excited  in  the  rationalist  camp  by  the  writings  of 
the  pragmatists  and  the  "  personal  idealists,"  and 
by  the  critics  of  these  newer  modes  of  thought. 
All  this  has  led  to  many  such  re-statements  of  the 
problems  of  philosophy  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
books  of  men  like  Joachim,*  Henry  Jones,*  A.  E. 

'  A.  Sidgwick's  "  AppUed  Axioms  "  {JtfiiuJ,  N.S.  liv.  p.  4a).    This 

is  Mrtremcly  useful,  conaectiDg  the  recent  pragmatist  movement  with 

the  work  ol  the  English  logidaas.    See  in  the  same  connexion  the 

•rtcles  oJ   Captain  Knox  in  the  gwuUrly  Snin,  (April  1909)  on 

Ptmgmatism. 

•  During  the  last  ten  years  Mind  has  contained  articles  on  the 
piagmatist  controversy  by  nearly  aU  our  prominent  academic  authorities : 
£',;-,f"'?f^'.?^:  •''Taggart.  Professor  Taylor.  Professor  Hoemle,  Dr. 
SchiUer,  Dr.  MeUone,  Dr.  Boyce^abson,  Mr.  Hobbouse,  and  so  on. 

•  Particularly  in  his  valuable  book  on  TnM  in  which  the  weakness  of 
theHegelian  conception  of  truth  is  set  forthalong  with  that  of  otherviews 

u^,  ^tlt^t'T  ".'  '^"'^  '^'-*-  *"  ^  Bnmmni  «  .  KriigioH,  ,n4 
fkilasaphual  Ttaclur,  and  elsewhere. 
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Taylor,*  Boyce-Gibson.«  Henry  H.  Sturt,'  S.  H. 
MeUone,*  J.  H.  B.  Joseph,'  and  others,  and  even, 
say,  in  such  a  representative  book  as  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Stewart  upon  the  classical  theme  of  Plato's 
Theory  of  Ideas.  In  this  work  an  attempt  is  made 
to  interpret  Plato's  "Ideas"  in  the  Ught  of 
pragmatist  considerations  as  but  "categoriss" 
or  "  points  of  view  "  which  we  find  it  convenient 
to  use  in  dealing  with  our  sense  experience. 

>  In  his  EUmtnIt  of  Meltphysic,  and  in  many  o£  hia  recent  reviews ; 
in  his  review,  for  example,  ol  Professor  Bosanquefs  Individuality  and 
ValM,  in  the  Revim  of  Thtology  and  Pkilosapky.  and  in  his  Mind 
(Jnly  19U)  review  of  Professor  Ward's  Riatm  of  Endt. 

•  In  his  booli  upon  the  PMosopky  of  Eiuktn,  in  God  WM  Vs.  and 
elsewhere. 

•  In  Idola  Thtttri  (an  important  criticism  of  Neo-Hegelian  writers) 
and  elsewliere,  ' 

•  In  Euayt  in  PUIosopkical  ConstmcHon,  and  in  Us  booli  upon 
Logic.  "^ 

■  In  his  IntrodncHon  lo  Loric. 


CHAPTER  III 

SOME  FUNDAMENTAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

We   shaU   now   attempt   a   somewhat   detaUed 
treatment  of  a  few  of  the  more  characteristic 
tendenaes  of  Pragmatism.    The  foUowing  have 
ah-eady  been  mentioned  in  om-  general   sketch 
of  its  development  and  of  the  appearance  of  the 
pragmatist  philosophy  in  Europe  and  America: 
(I)  the  attempted  modification  by  Pragmatism  of 
the  extremes  of  Rationalism,  and  its  dissatisfaction 
with  the  rationalism  of  both  science  and  philo- 
sophy; (2)  its  progress  from  the  stage  of  a  mere 
practical  and  experimental  theory  of  truth  to 
a  broad  humanism  in  which    philosophy   itself 
becomes   (like   art,   say)   merely   an   important 
dynamic  "  element  in  human  culture ;    (3)  its 
preference  in  the  matter  of  first  principles  for 
faith"  and  "experience"  and  a  trust  in  our 
instinctive  "beliefs";  (4)  its  readiness  to  affiliate 
Itself  with  the  various  Uberal  and  humanistic 
tendencies  in  human  thought,  such  as  the  philo- 
sophy  of    "freedom,"   and   the    "hypothetical 
method"  of  science,  modem  ethical  and  social 
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idealism,  the  religious  reaction  of  recent  years, 
the  voluntaiistic  trend  in  German  post-Kantian 
philosophy,  and  so  on.  Our  subject  in  this 
chapter,  however,  is  rather  that  of  the  three  or 
four  more  or  less  characteristic  assumptions  and 
contentions  upon  which  all  these  and  the  many 
other  pragmatist  tendencies  may  be  said  to  rest. 

The  first  and  foremost  of  these  assumptions  is 
tiie  position  that  all  truth  is  "made"  truth, 
"  human  "  truth,  truth  related  to  human  attitudes 
and  purposes,  and  that  there  is  no  "  objective  "  or 
"  independent  "  truth,  no  truth  "  in  whose  estab- 
lishment the  function  of  giving  human  satisfaction, 
in  marrying  previous  parts  of  experience  with 
newer  parts,  has  played  no  rftle."  Truths  were 
"nothing,"  as  it  were,  before  they  were  "dis- 
covered," and  the  most  ancient  truths  were  once 
"  plastic,"  or  merely  susceptible  of  proof  or  dis- 
proof. Truth  is  "  made  "  just  Uke  "  health,"  or 
"wealth,"  or  "value,"  and  so  on.  Insistence, 
we  might  say,  upon  this  one  note,  along  with  the 
entire  line  of  reflection  that  it  awakens  in  him,  is 
really,  as  Dewey  reminds  us,  the  main  burden  of 
James's  book  upon  Pragmatism.  Equally  char- 
acteristic is  it  too  of  Dewey  himself  who  is  for  ever 
reverting  to  his  doctrine  of  the  factitious  character 
of  truth.  There  is  no  "  fixed  distinction,"  he  tells 
us,  "between  the  empirical  values  of  the  un- 
reflective  lite  and  the  most  abstract  process  of 
rational  thought."  And  to  Schiller,  again,  this 
same  thought  is  the  beginning  of  everything  in 
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SSTi^*^'  ^"'."^^  ^  outspoken  acceptance  of 
this  doctnne  of  the  "formation"  of  dl  truth 

hat  Rationahsm  U  for  ever  debarred  from  doing 
(1)  distinguish  adequately  "  truth  "  from  "  fact  " 

^or  ^"whSf  "^''^  adequately  truth  from 
error.  Whether  these  two  things  be,  or  be  not, 
the  consequences  of  the  doctrine  in  question  [and 
v^shaU  return,  to  the  point]  we  may  perLps 
^ept  It  as  on  the  whole,  harmonious  ,^  the 
teaching  of  psychology  about  the  nature  of 
our  idea^  as  mental  habits,  or  about  thinking 
as  a  restrained,  or  a  guided,  activity.  It  is  in 
harmony,  too  with  the  palpable  trdsm  that  aU 
truth     must  be  truth  that  some  beings  or  other 

or  other)  have  at  last  come  to  regard  as  satisfying 

i?  wort'"'  *^  p"^-  ^^  '^^  tS 

It  wodd  seem,  must  remain  such  in  spite  of,  o^ 

in  the  Idea  of  what  we  caU  "  God's  truth."  Bv 
tlus  expression  men  understand,  it  would  seem 

w:2'm^ '  ^^r'"^' ''  *™*^  -  ^-t-'  s 

there  cm  have  been  no  time  in  which  God  can  be 
irn^ed  to  have  been  ignorant  of  these  or  any 
other  matters.  It  is  therefore  not  for  Him  truth 
as  opposed  to  falsehood. 

all  tal"*!!"'  '^"'  ^  P^apnatist  position  about 
all  truth  bemg     made  "  truth  would  seem  to  be 

•  S«  p.  ,J4. 
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valid  in  view  of  the  difficulty  (Plato'  spoke 
of  It  of  reconciling  God's  supposed  absolute 
knowledge  of  reaUty  with  our  finite  and  limited 
apprehension  of  the  same.' 

The  main  interest,  however,  of  pragmatists  in 
their  somewhat  tiresome  insistence  upon  the 
truism  that  aU  truth  is  made  truth  is  their  hostility 
(Locke  had  it  in  his  day)  to  the  supposed  rationaUst 
position  that  there  is  an  "  a  priori  "  and  "  objec- 
tive truth  independent  altogether  of  human 
activities  and  human  purposes.'    The  particular 

Gn»n-,  PrcUgom«^  a™  quite  r^dy  foT^  fi^iT  i^"*'"  °' 
of  cour«.  while  in.i.ti„g  on  th«  ^IZ  ^^,™^T"'^*'- 
«  yrt  com.  in  right  of  tt.  difficnltiJTtt^^,!^,^"!?' 

r«;nd".^rJa"?hVh*:^r.o°{hr:r^L.^-^^^^^^^ 

d.ment.  and  proc««,  that  «,t«  into  knowing,  they  do  not  S^L 
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object  of  thdr  aversion  is  what  Dewey » tallcs  of  as 
"  that  dishonesty,  that  insincerity,  characteristic 
of  philosophical  discussion,  that  is  manifested  in 
speaking  and  writing  as  if  certain  ultimate  abstrac- 
tions or  concepts  could  be  more  real  than  human 
purposes  and  human  beings,  and  as  if  there  could 
be  any  contradiction  between  truth  and  purpose." 
As  we  shall  reflect  at  a  later  stage*  upon  the 
rationalist  theory  of  truth,  we  may,  meantime, 
pass  over  this  hostility  with  the  remark  that  it  is,' 
after  all,  only  owing  to  certain  peculiar  circum- 
stances (those,  say,  of  its  conflict  with  religion 
and  science  and  custom)  in  the  development  of 
philosophy  that  its  first  principles   have   been 
regarded  by  its  votaries  as  the  most  real  of  all 
realities.    These  devotees  tend  to  forget  in  their 
zeal  that  the  pragmatist  way  of  looking  upon  all 
supposed  first  principles— that  of  the  consideration 
of  their  utility  in  and  necessity  as  explanations  of 
our  common  experience  and  its   realities-ss   the 
only  way  of  explaining  their  reality,  even  as 
conceptions. 

It  requires  to  be  added— so  much  may,  indeed, 
have  already  been  inferred  from  the  preceding 
chapter— that,  apart  from  their  hint  about  the 

iw^gly  retionaliiac  and  impononal  conception  of  knowledge  and 

■  In  his  sympathetic  and  characteristic  review  of  James'i  "  Pnm- 
matism  ••  in  the  Jomn.  of  PhOat.,  1908.  ^ 

•  See  p.  »3  (the  ««.),  and  p.  263.  when  1  suggest  that  no  phikMophy 
'^u'^^.^  «n  poss.,  y  begin,  without  «>me  direct  contact  4ith 
n!!™;^!?  !3  «»  «P"i<««»  oJ  some  pereon  or  penons.  witbont 
asmmptions  of  one  kind  or  another. 
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highest  truth  being  necessarily  inclusive  of  the 
highest  human  purposes,  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  find  out  from  the  pragmatists  what  they  mean 
by  truth,  or  how  they  would  define  it.  When 
the  matter  is  pressed  home,  they  generally 
confess  that  their  attitude  is  in  the  main  "  psycho- 
logical "  rather  than  philosophical,  that  it  is  the 
"making"  of  truth  rather  than  its  "nature" 
or  its  "  contents "  or  its  systematic  character 
that  interests  them.  It  is  the  "dynamical" 
point  of  view,  as  they  put  it,  that  is  essential  to 
them.  And  out  of  the  sphere  and  the  associations 
of  this  contention  they  do  not  really  travel.  They 
will  tell  you  what  it  means  to  hit  upon  this 
particular  way  of  looking  upon  truth,  and  how 
stimulating  it  is  to  attempt  to  do  so.  And  they 
will  give  you  many  more  or  less  artificial  and 
tentative,  external,  descriptions  of  their  philosophy 
by  saying  that  ideas  are  "  made  for  man,"  and 
"  not  man  for  ideas,"  and  so  on.  But,  although 
they  deny  both  the  common-sense  view  that  truth 
is  a  "  correspondence  "  with  external  reality,  and 
the  rationalist  view  that  truth  is  a  "coherent 
system  "  on  its  own  account,  they  never  define 
truth  any  more  than  do  their  opponents  the 
rationalists.  It  is  a  "  commerce "  and.  not  a 
"correspondence,"  they  contend,  a  commerce' 
between  certain  parts  of  our  experience  and 
certain  other  parts,  or  a  commerce  between  ova 
ideas  and  our  purposes,  but  not  a  commerce  with 

>  Sn  p.  169. 
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reality,   for  the   nuUdng  of  truth  is  itself,  in 
their  eyes,  the  making  of  reality. 

&condly,  it  is  another  familiar  characteristic 
of  ftagmatism  that,  although  it  fails  to  give  a 
satisfying  account  either  of  truth  or  reality  the 
one  thing  of  which  it  is  for  ever  talking  of,  as 
fundamental  to  our  entire  life  as  men,  is  Wfo/.i 
This  is  the  one  thing  upon  which  it  makes  evenr- 
thing  else  to  hang-all  knowledge  and  aU  action 
and  aU  theory.  And  it  is,  of  course,  its  manifest 
acceptance  of  beUef  as  a  fundamental  principle  of 
our  human  hfe,  and  as  a  true  measure  of  reality  that 
has  given  to  Pragmatism  its  religious  atmosphere.* 
.IJf  ^^,  •""  "^*  '*  ""*='»  »  *ek<»ne  and 

Th  fl!^^  S'  "***•  ^  "^  "^y  disillusioned 
and  fre^tlunlang  people  to^lay,  as  well  as  to  so 

many  of  the  faithful  and  the  orthodox.  "For 
m  pnnciple.  Pragmatism  overcomes  the  old 
antithesis  of  Faith  and  Reason.  It  shows,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  faith  must  underlie  all  rea^n 
and  pervade  it,  nay,  that  at  bottom  rationaUty 

••  caiaUs  of  confrontlac  Ptoto.    Plato  u  «  iZ_.  ^  f^*'"**''™ 

•warning."  h.„„"„^J»i^h!^,.r*^*-         ■*•  l-^W  H  to 
tionlTro  H.to  h.li!J  .  ^  '""^  (riWMW,  JowrttVtaittta. 

or  the  ratioiul  entitin  tluTT..  1.1.  V^T  ""Meo  In  tha  Idwa, 

of  the  ••  dZito '^S  &Lta     A^rif^^"^  tnuafonnetwn 

<»  «tun.  to  the  con™on.»o«.  JT. -ujJ!!^'"-^.*"'!.'™^'''-" 
variably 


"  CI.  P  139. 
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t  aeterminea  our  notion  o*  reality. 
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"*?™th'' !^'- '"P"?"*   P~*"^t«  0'   Faith."! 
tact  for  the  most  part  on  a  crerfif  .^^^     A. 
^houghts  and  beneC;:  St^/  SiL  M 
^  so  long  as  nobody  chaUenges  them   iSt  Jl 

«»^<  /?«/(Wo»,  or  the  still  Jr-T*  v-^  ^Mhsophy 
the  worKr^fj^^,  rKr  subie^; 
of  comparative  religion.  Most  modem  men  S 
wnter  «  mchned  to  think,  believe-  a  ^^t6^ 

«d.i'„1i^Litt^^«  »««  with  «»,  •'"rtmtion.  of  «*„«, 

I  do  not  widi  to  emphMi..  tUs  diuUii^J5Tf^  "^  ""*"  *""■ 
or  bdirf  to  opposiaTT-U^^-,^  i::**^  «  forth  faith 

thjt  i.  „„  fa„<tam«,t1  «taM.  ofl.^  ?^  *^  knowledg. 
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more  than  they  know,  the  chief  difficulty 
about  this  fact  being  that  there  is  no  recognized 
way  of  expressing  it  in  our  science  or  in 
our  philosophy,  or  of  acting  upon  it  in  our 
behaviour  in  society.  It  i»,  however,  only  the 
undue  prominence  of  mathematical  and  physical 
science  since  the  time  of  Descartes'  that  has 
made  evidence  and  demonstration  the  main 
consideration  of  philosophy  instead  of  belief, 
man's  true  and  fundamental  estimate  of  reality. 

We  have  already*  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
main  results  of  Pragmatism  is  the  acceptance  on 
the  part  of  its  leading  upholders  of  our  fundamental 


•Bd  faith  itlU  uists  ia  many  qiurtm.  ud  that  It  to  ud  hH  beta  Ikt 
o|ip(Mitiaiioliiiod«nitiiiM».udtluittlMgrnt  want  oi  oar  ttaw  to  a 

"l£S!^-.'^;L'^'r"rf"=:!!*'  of  to.day «..  oi  it.  «dh« 

<Jtotfactioo  (tha  word  to  Dr.  Baanqoat's).  I  am  oartaailT  iacUiMd 
to  maimain.  In  proof  of  thb  itateiiMiit  it  to  ammgh  to  ncaU  thinn 
Ilka  tl»  words  of  Goethe  about  the  conflict  of  belief  and  nnbelief  aitho 
nnlqne  theme  of  the  htotoiy  of  the  world,  or  the  "ethical  headache 
whkh  wa.  literally  a  ipUtting  headache,"  that  Mr.  Cbeitarton  flndi  in 
the  nundi  of  many  of  onr  great  Victorian  writen.  I  than  take  lean  of 
It  here  with  three  referenoea  to  ibi  extotence  taken  from  Om  woida  or 
ttework  of  living  writers.  The  first  shaU  be  the  oppodHon  which  Mr 
Bertnnd  Rn.«Jl  And.  in  hto  PkiUMpkid  Ei-y,  (in  tt.  "  Free  Man's 
Worship  1  between  tha  "  world  whkh  science  presents  for  onr  belief  " 
and  the  lofty  tbonghts  that  ennoble  hto  little  day."  The  second  shaU 
be  Oie  imaoatotency  that  eatot.  In  Mr.  Hugh  S.  R.  Elliofs  book  npon 
Me^mi  ScUmc4  wU  Ms  /Au<«u  ofPr^mo,  B.r,un.  between  hto  inl^ 
acceptance  of  the  mechanical,  evolntionair  ayrtem  of  modem  science 
•nd  hto  closing  acceptance  of  feeling  and  poetry  and  love  a.  the  "  dseoest 
fonu  of  happiness."  The  thiid  shall  be  the  declaratioa  of  Profewr 
Sr  Henry  Jones  of  Glasgow  (in  the  HibbM  Jomnml.  1,03)  that  "  one 
rf  the  chaiwtaristlcs  of  our  time  to  the  contradiction  that  eitots  between 
its  practical  faith  in  morality  and  its  theoretical  diatmst  of  tha  con- 
oeptions  on  which  they  reafc" 

•  Sea  p.  »3  (note).  •  See  p.  7. 
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bdief.  about  the  ultiniately  real  and  about 
the  realization  of  our  most  deeply  cherished 
purples.    In  fact  reality  in  genenS^SThe^ 

can  will,  or  '  beheve  in,"  as  the  .,asis  for  artion 
and  for  consaous  "creative  "  effort,  or  con^trurt- 

on  rA«  Meaning  of  Truik  'Since  tut  oniv 
reahties  we  can  talk  about  are  objects  bcli,  veH  ;„ 

in  ♦m**"*:'*'''"^"  ''*  says  'reciitv.'  i..ea>;s 
in  the  first  instance  what  may  coun.  for  ti.e  man 
himself  as  a  reaUty.  what  he  believes  at  the  ir.^r,^.-nt 
to  be  such.    Sometimes  the  reality  i-,  a  concr.  te 

sensible  presence Or  his  idea  may  be  that 

of  an  attract  relation,  say  of  that  between  the 
Md«  and   the   hypotenuse   of  a   triangle 
Each  reality  verifies  and  validates  its  own  idea 
exclusively;    and  in  each  case  the  verification 
consists  m  the  satisfactorily-ending  consequences 
mental  or  physical,  which  the  idea  was  to  set  up  " 
We  shaU  later  have  to  refer  to  the  absence 
from  Pragmatism  of  a  criterion  for  achievement 
and  for     consequences."    And,  as  far  as  philo- 
sophical theories  are  concerned,   tiiese  are  aU 
to  the   pragmatists,    true   or   false   simply    in 
so  far  as  they  are  practicaUy  credible  or  not 
^es   IS    quite    explicit,    for   example,    about 
iTagmatism  itself  in  this  regard.     "No  prae- 

Tt"-'",    u\*l°''*''  """  *'"™°t  the  obje^tWe 
tiiith  of  what  he  says  about  tiie  universe ;  he  can 
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only  beUeve  it."»  There  U  faith,  in  short,  for 
the  pragmatist,  in  every  act,  in  every  phase  of 
thought,  the  faith  that  is  implied  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  purposes  that  underUe  our  attempted 
acts  and  thoughts.  They  eagerly  accept,  for 
example,  the  important  doctrine  of  the  modem 
logician,  and  the  modem  psychologist,  as  to  the 
presence  of  volition  in  aU  "affirmation"  and 
"  judgment,"  seeing  that  in  every  case  of  affirma- 
tion there  is  a  more  or  less  active  readjustment 
of  our  minds  (or  our  bodies)  to  what  either 
stimulates  or  impedes  our  activity. 

A  third  outstanding  characteristic  of  Prag- 
matism is  the  "deeper"  view  of  human  nature 
upon  which,  hi  contrast  to  Rationalism,  it  supposes 
Itself  to  rest,  and  which  it  seeks  to  vindicate  It 
is  this  supposedly  deeper  view  of  hu.".in  nature  for 
which  It  IS  confessedly  pleading  when  it  insists, 
as  It  IS  fond  of  doing,  upon  the  connexion  of 
phUosophy  with  the  various  theoretical  and 
practical  pursuits  of  mankind,  with  sciences  like 
biology  and  psychology,  and  with  social  reform  • 
and  so  on.  We  have,  it  may  be  remembered, 
already  mtimated  that  even  in  practical 
Amenca  men  have  had  their  doubts  about  the 
depth  of  a  philosophy  that  looks  upon  man  as 
made  m  the  main  for  action  and  achievement 
mstead  of,  let  us  say,  the  realization  of  his  higher 
nature.     Still,  few  of  the  readers  of  James  can 

•  From  PrimaHsm  and  iu  HitunitnUuuUn. 
'  Sm  p.  I7J. 
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have  altogether  faUed  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  some  of  the  many  eloquent  and  suggestive 
paragraphs  he  has  written  upon  the  limitations 
of  the  rationaUstic  "temperament"  and  of  its 
unblushing  sacrifice  of  the  entire  wealth  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  various  pulsating  interests  of 
men  to  the  imaginary  exigencies  of  abstract  logic 
and  "  system."  •    To  him  and  to  his  colleagues  (as 
to  Socrates,  for  that  part  of  it)  man  is  firstly  a 
being  who  has  habits  and  purposes,  and  who  can, 
to  some  extent,  control  the  various  forces  of  his 
nature  through  true  knowledge,  and  in  this  very 
discrepancy  between  the  real  and  the  ideal  does 
there  lie  for  the  pragmatists  the  entire  problem 
of  phUosophy— the  problem  of  Plato,  that  of  the 
attainment  of  true  virtue  through  true  knowledge. 
Deferring,  however,  the  question  of  the  success 
of  the  pragmatists  in  this  matter  of  the  unfolding 
of   the   true   relation    between   phDosophy   and 
human  nature,  let  us  think  of  a  few  of  the  teachings 

DiH-^^J^HL^l'"''"^  *°  •""•  **"•  *^*  Mmot.  Schiller',  ud 
mT^XsT^^  "*™'  •  hailrtonn  of  contempt  and  lidicab. 
Ml  "amalfam  hu  itoen  np  agninst  than.    In  intnmtuil  quartm, 

IS!  f!T^  "  "linking.  I  dwold  not  mention  this  bnt  for  the  fact 
SJliL^T^  ""^  "*"  "P"  "^  "Ko-'-li^  «•"*»  to  tMck  I  ka.. 

^L  r^  ^^fT^  *^  •^'  *"'*»  *"  *^  ti<^.  "bout  their 

2^„^r*^  *L^,i?P^  Intrtlectnalirt  mind  a  »rt  of  ooaie.  lam^, 
»cond.«.,  mataAift  nrticl.  of  truth"  (Jame.,  Pr,ip,um.m.  ip.  6^ 
!2lv  ^  '^'-  .  ^JV™*  •'x™*  RmUonalism  being  comfSteble 
S^„^  Tf 'I"'  *^^'^"  "•  ""»*'tiated  by  tto  procedure  ol 
■r.  Bertnnd  Kimell.  lefetied  to  on  p.  lOg. 
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of  expoience  upon  this  truly  important  and 
inevitable  relation,  which  no  philosophy  indeed 
can  for  one  moment  afford  to  neglect.  Insistence 
upon  thwe  facts  or  teachings  and  upon  the  reflec- 
tions and  criticisms  to  which  they  naturaUy  cive 
nse  «  certainly  a  deeply  marked  characteiStic 
of  Pragmatism. 

Mm,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out,  is  endowed 
with  the  power  of  reflection,  not  so  much  to  enable 
him  to  understand  the  world  either  as  a  whole  or 
w  its  detaUed  workings  as  to  assist  him  in  the 
further  evolution  of  his  life.  His  beUefs  and 
choices  and  his  spiritual  culture  are  aU,  as  it  were 
forces  and  influences  in  this  direction.  Indeed' 
it  IS  always  the  soul  or  the  life  principle  that  iL 
the  unportant  thing  in  any  individual  or  any 
peopte,  so  far  as  a  place  in  the  world  (or  in 
history  ")  is  concerned. 

Philosophers,  as  well  as  other  men,  often 
exchange  (m  the  words  of  Lecky)  the  "love  of 
truth  as  such  for  the  love  of  "  the  truth,"  that 
IS  to  say,  for  the  love  of  the  system  and  the 
socud  wrangements  that  best  suit  their  interests 
as  thmkei-s.  And  they  too  are  just  as  eager  as 
other  men  for  discipleship  and  influence  and 
honour.    Knowledge  with  them,  in  other  words 

^fWK*"  ff  P"*  "•  "c«°t~l";  and  even 
wth  them  It  does  not,  and  cannot,  remain  at 
the  stage  of  mere  cognition.  It  becomes  in  the 
end  a  conviction  or  a  beUef.  And  thus  the 
phUosopher  with  his  system  (even  a  Plato   or  a 
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Hegel)  is  after  all  but  a  part  of  the  universe,  to  be 
judged  as  such,  aloug  with  other  Uves  and  other 
systems — a  circumstance  hit  off  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  by  German  students  when 
they  used  to  talk  of  one's  being  able  (in  Berlin) 
to  see  the  Welt-Geist  (Hegel)  "  taking  a  walk  "  in 
the  TMergarUn. 

ReaUty  again,  so  far  as  either  life  or  science 
is  concerned,  means  for  every  man  that  in  which 
he  is  most  fundamentally  interested— ions  and 
radium  to  the  physicist  of  the  hour,  Ufe  to  the 
biologist,  God  to  the  theologian,  progress  to  the 
philanthropist,  and  so  on. 

Further,  mankind  in  general  is  not  likely  to 
abandon  its  habit  of  estimating  all  systems  of 
thought  and  philosophy  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  value  as  keys,  or  aids,  to  the  problem 
of  the  meaning  and  the  development  of  life  as  a 
whole.  There  is  no  abstract  "  truth  "  or  "  good  " 
or  "  beauty  "  apart  from  the  lives  of  beings  who 
contemplate,  and  who  seek  to  create,  such 
things  as  truth  and  goodness  and  beauty. 

To  understand  knowledge  and  intellect,  again, 
we  must  indeed  look  at  them  in  their  actual 
development  in  connexion  with  the  total  vital 
or  personal  activity  either  of  the  average  or  even 
of  the  exceptional  individual.  And  instead  of 
regarding  the  affections  and  the  emotions  as 
inimical  to  knowledge,  or  as  secondary  and  inferior 
to  it,  we  ought  to  remember  that  they  rest  in 
general  upon  a  broader  and  deeper  attitude  to 
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s««^  or  the  cntical  analysU  of  the  under- 
standing.   In  both  of  these  cases  is  the  knowledge 

What  is  before  us  under  the  conditions  of  time 

^e  S' :;  '°  P""'^'^"  "^P^*^  o^  things  that 
we  mark  off,  or  separate,  from  the  totsOity  of 
thmgs.  As  Bergson  reminds  us,  we  "dS^e" 
^i:y^"r^  the  "whole-  of  r^  pitbut 

th^tt''''"''LP^"°^"-  SmaTi 
nh!^n!^  •^^'^  1*^  *°  '=°™«=t  such  a  broad 
phenomenon  as  reUgion  with  many  of  the  u„- 

SoteTf^l  ^•'"•*^*  ^'^  °*  ""^  personaUt/ 
Some  of  the  instmcts  and  the  phenomena  thJt 
we  encounter  there  are  things  that  transcend 
altogether  the  world  that  is  4^hin  the  "ol 
our  senses  or  the  reasoning  faculties.  ^ 

Truth,  too,  grows    from    age    to    age     and 

hasTLtf^'r:'''*"'  "^^'^^  ^^ 

has  of  Itself  and  its  environment.  And  errore 
it^^";  w-  "^  '""•=•'  ^  consequence  of  ttek 
S  S  *  T.'  .'^.'"  <=°°^'^ence  of  their  in- 
r^!^  t°\  ^^^"^  '°*h"^ty  to  control  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  free  man.    Readers  of  Schopen! 

S^'i^t  'T't'  "t  ^^«J"^"*  insistence T'n 
this   pomt   of   the  gradual   dissidence  and   dis- 
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Our  "rewtions"  upon  reaUty  are  certainly 

^  of  what  we  mean  by  "reality,"  and  our 

pMosophy  .s  only  too  truly  "  the  history  of  our 

activity.  The  histonan  of  philosophy  invariably 
acts  upon  a  recognition  of  the  personal  and 
the  nationa^  and  the  epochal  influence  in  the 
evolution  of  every  philosophical  system.  And 
e^n  the  new,  or  the  fuller  conception  of  Ufe  to 
which  a  pven  genius  may  attain  at  some  stage 
or  other  of  human  civiUzation  will  still  inevitably 

s^tem"™'  ^'''  ^^"^  *°  ^  "'""''  °'  ^  "°^*  P«rf«^t 

to  f  °r;!\^**'^"'^.'^°"'>«««  at  fault  in  seeking 
to  create  the  impression  that  RationaUsm  would 

f^ts  S  1?'"^  *"^'  °'  *"'  °*  '^"^  characteristic 

SfieH  i"""*"."**""-  ^*^'  "  '^  *°  ^n**  extent 
justafied  m  msisfang  upon  their  importance  in  view 
of  the  sharp  conflict  (we  shaU  later  refer  to  it)  that 
«  often  supposed  to  exist  between  the  theoretical 

tW  R  t  ^'f^'^   '"*"«*^    °*    mankind,    and 
r^rT^-       ""  «>'netimes  seems  to  accept  with 

nature,  and  of  things  generally,  in  which  the  fullest 
JUS  ice  IS  done  to  the  facts  upon  which  this  ve^ 
real  conflict .  of  modem  times  may  be  said  to  re  J 
„«tn  •  "^^  Characteristic  of  Pragmatism  is  its 
.  a  n     *""-'"*^«=*»^™."  'its  hostility  to 

^;^  p.  V^  upon  th.  ••.n«.int.U«tuali,„.  "  in  "thTp£«Sl,phy  of 
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the  merdy  dialectical  use  of  tenns  and  concepts 
and  categories,*  to  argumentation  that  is  unduly 
detached  from  the  facts  and  the  needs  of  our 
concrete  human  experience.    This  anti-intellect- 
ualism  we  prefer  meantime  to  consider  not  so 
much  in  itself  and  n  its  own  account  (if  this  be 
possible  with  a  negative  creed)  as  in  the  Ught  of  the 
results  it  has  had  upon  philosophy.    There  is.  for 
example,  the  general  clearing  of  the  ground  that 
has  undoubtedly  taken  place  as  to  the  actual  or 
the  possible  meaning  of  many  terms  or  conceptions 
that  have  long  been  current  with  the  transcen- 
dentalists.  such  as  "  pure  thought,"  the  "Absolute," 
''truth"   in   and   for  itself,   philosophy   as   the 
"  completely  rational "  interpretation  of  experi- 
ence, and  so  on.    And  along  with  this  clearing  of 
the  ground  there  are  (and  also  in   consequence 
of  the  pragmatist  movement)  a  great  many  recent, 
striking  concessions  of  Rationalism  to  practical, 
and  to  common-sense,  ways  of  looking  at  things! 
the  very  existence  of  which  cannot  but  have  an 
important  effect  upon  the  phUosophy  of  the  near 
future.    Among  some  of  the  more  typical  of  these 
are  the  following : 

From  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  we  have  the  emphatic 
declarations  that  the  principle  of  dialectical 
opposition  or  the  principle  of  "Non-Contradic- 
tion "  (formerly,  to  himself  and  his  followers,  the 
"rule  of  the  game"  in  philosophy)  "does  not 
settle  anything  about  the  nature  of  reaUty  "  ; 

'  See  p.  4  and  p.  137, 
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that   "truth"   is   an    "hypothesis,"   and   that 

and  unpossible  "  ;  and  "  when  we  judge  truTw 

"^Lyl^"  f«ts/Ma„d  because  its  contend 
.rTT..  ^u"^  intelligible   throughout   and 

IS^  \:  '^'  "  "°  '"''''  '^  '«"«'"  »"d  that  '^ 
truth      has   "practical"   and   asthetic    "con- 

tZr^"    '■  J'^*  ""^'^  »  ""»  such  existing 
thing  as  pure  thought " ;  •  that  we  cannot  separate 

conceuiaiu,  and  hu  DliiW,fci~<  J^     '^^  ""^  "°  ""^  ""Jh 

<i.v^op.«„rH.n.vJrU^S  .'h^^*  "JJ-  ^"'^^' 
•«•  (who  ever  wu  ?>    ud  ll  k  HegiJian  in  the  complete 

IWm.ti«nsUnl.^Z^^LA^'  {T""*  PW-^-Pky  «or  which 
out  th.t  theory^  to  "^°V"°'^=  '•  I  long  <lgo  pointed 
cont«.tion  of  ftoW^^^JdT.  ^'^  "'^''  I*^  "«^» 

"Ao.biguityoiPt.pn.'Srif^Lci^.,"^*^  *"  "^'"^  "■'  ^' 
«oi>o(knowled«S1u»^Z^^''-  ^""•y^J'^tth.hmila. 

HoaUty  or  the  GoT-^^  tt.^SJ  l"  "  ""^»'»  foundation 

t™.  though  it  na^^^JJ"^  Sr^^l;  """""^  "«"  " 

(torn  «i«,.  j^y  .1^^,,    ^".'S?*  ."^  "'  «Ptanaticn  " 

J    J    «»4,  p.  J25).    And.  u  typtd  oi  the  kind  of  final 
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truth  and  practice ;  that  "  absolute  certainty  is 
not  rc-|uisite  for  working  purposes  "  ;  that  it  is  a 
"  superstition '  to  think  that  the  intellect  is  the 
highest  part  of  us,"  and  that  it  is  well  to  attack 
a  one-sided  "  intellectualism  "  ;  that  both  "  in- 
tellectualism  "  and  "  voluntarism  "  are  "  one- 
sided," and  that  he  has  no  "  objection  to  identify- 
ing reality  with  gi..r  ness  or  satisfaction,  so  long  as 
this  does  not  me\i<  merely  practical  satisfaction."  * 
Then  from  this  ~  jne  author  comes  the  following 
familiar  statement  about  philosophy  as  a  whole  : 
"  Philosophy  always  wiU  be  hard,  and  what  it 
promises  in  the  end  is  no  clear  vision  nor  any 
complete  understanding  or  vision,  but  its  certain 
reward  is  a  continual  and  a  heightened  appreciation 
[this  is  the  result  of  science  as  well  as  of  philos(^hy] 
of  the  ineffable  mystery  of  life,  of  Ufe  in  all  its 
complexities  and  aU  its  imity  and  all  its  worth." ' 
Equally  typical  and  equally  important  is 
the  foUowing  concession  from  Professor  Tayktr, 

phikMOphy  to  which  tb»  phflotophk^  nooutrnctiOQ  ci  Ab  iuture  most 
■onMbow  attain  o«t  of  the  praMot  qaarxel  betweon  Pragmatisin  and 
BatinnaHim.  th»  Ml—faig :  "  If  than  wen  no  fora  in  the  world  but  the 
veeted  love  of  God,  if  the  wiUa  in  the  past  wera  one  in  efibrt  and  in  sub- 
itance  with  the  one  WiU,  if  in  that  Will  they  are  living  still  and  still  are 
■o  loving,  and  if  again  by  faith,  suffering,  and  love  my  wiH  is  made  really 
one  with  theirs,  here  indeed  we  sfaoold  have  found  at  once  our  answer 
and  our  lefnge.  But  with  this  we  should  pass  surely  beyond  the  lindts 
of  any  personal  individualism  "  (from  Mind,  July  1904,  p.  316).  Dr. 
Schiller,  by  the  way.  has  a  list  of  snch  conceaskms  to  rispiisdsiii  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Bradley  in  Mind,  1910,  p.  33. 

>  Cf.  the  saying  of  Herbert  Spencer  {AnIMognpky.  i.  1J3)  that  a 
"  belief  in  the  unqualified  supremacy  of  reason  [is]  the  superwtttion  of 
philosophers." 

•  See  p.  147. 

■  "  Truth  and  Practice,"  Mind.  No.  51. 
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although,  of  course,  to  many  people  it  would  seem 
no  concession  at  all,  but  rather  the  mere  statement 
of  a  fact,  which  our  Neo-Hegelians  have  only  made 
themselves  ridiculous  by  seeming  to  have  so  long 
overlooked :  "  Mere  truth  for  the  intellect  can  never 
be  quite  the  same  as  ultimate  reality.  For  in 
mere  truth  we  get  reality  only  in  its  intellectual 
aspect,  as  that  which  affords  a  higher  satisfaction 
to  thought's  demand  for  consistency  and  system- 
atic unity  ip  -ts  object.  And  as  we  have  seen, 
this  demand  can  nevw  be  quite  satisfied  by 
thought  itself.*  For  thought,  to  remain  thought, 
must  always  be  something  less  than  the  whole 
reahty  which  it  knows,"  • 

And  we  may  add  also  from  Professor  Taylor 
the  foUowing  declaration  in  respect  of  the  notorious 
mability  of  Neo-HegeUan  RationaUsm  to  furnish 
the  average  man  with  a  theory  of  reahty  in  the 
contemplation  of  which  he  can  find  at  least  an 
adequate  motive  to  conscious  effort  and  achieve- 
ment: "Quite  apart  from  the  facts,  due  to 
persona!  shortcomings  and  confusions,  it  is  inhererjt 
in  the  nature  of  metaphysical  study  that  it  can 
make  no  positive  addition  to  our  iirformation, 
and  can  itself  supply  no  motive  lor  practicai 
endeavour."  • 

Many  of  those  findings  are  obviootly  so 
harmonious    with    some    of    the    more    familiar 

•  It  would  bt  euy  to  quota  to  the  imm  afcct  iroa  otliw 
ttndaits.  or,  foe  th«t  put  of  it,  from  Hagel  hima^ 
■  Ehmnli  of  MttHHytics,  p.  411. 

>  im.  p.  414. 
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formulas  of  the  pragnutists  that  there  would 
•eem  to  be  ample  warrant  for  associating  them 
with  the  results  of  the  pragmatist  movement. 
This  is  particularly  the  case,  it  would  seem,  with 
the  concession  of  Mr.  Bradley  with  respect  of  the 
"  practical  "  or  "  hypothetical  "  conception  that 
we  ought  to  entertain  of "  truth  "  and  "  thinking," 
and  also  with  the  strictures  passed  by  him  upon 
"mere  truth"  and  "mere  intellectualism,"  and 
with  Professor  Taylor's  position  in  respect  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  rationalist  theory  of  reality, 
as  in  no  sense  a  "  dynamic  "  or  an  "  incentive  " 
for  action.    And  we  might  well  regard  Professor 
Taylor's  finding  in  respect  of  mere  systematic 
truth  or  the  "  Absolute  "  (for  they  are  the  same 
thing  to  him)  as  confirmatory  of  Dr.  Schiller's  im- 
portant contention  that  "  in  Absolutism  "  the  two 
"  poles  "  of  the  "  moral "  and  the  "  intellectual  " 
character  of  the  Deity  "  fall  apart."    This  means, 
we  will  remember,  that  the  truth  of  abstract 
intellectualism    is    not    the    truth    for    action,* 
that  absolutism  is  not  able  to  effect  or  harmonize 
between  the  truth  of  systematic  knowledge  and 
moral  truth— if ,  indeed,  there  be  any  such  thing  as 
moral  truth  on  the  basis  of  a  pure  Rationalism. 

To  be  sure,  both  the  extent  and  even  the  reality 
of  all  this  suppcs'id  cession  of  ground  in  philo- 
sophy to  the  pragmatists  has  been  doubted  and 
denied  by  the  representatives  of  Rationalism. 
They  would  be  questioned,  too,  by  many  sober 

■  Ct  p.  14. 


Pragmatist  criticisms  of  R^i!«,,r 
•nay  fairly  be  d^TtoLT^^'   T^"' 
extent  anticipated  bv  the  in^.^j        *  '"«* 
of  living  ideaJist  JhinU  like  SS  ^*"«» 

Pattison,  Baillie  Jonel  ^H  „,^  ^"  ^"S'"- 
the  supposed  ^tZTj^t'^'^'V''^'  °* 
weU  as  by  similar  fin^  lnd?r""j  " 
constructive  efforts  on  The^a??  of  t^r"**"^* 
group  of  the  Oxford  Pe«onrM,»r  !^!  '^^ 
there  is  stai  a  nl,!^  Weahsts.>  That 
intellectual^^'  ^  'XtlfthT^f*  *"«" 
be  drawn  from  suc^  tS^as  th/""         "    *° 

«»»  of  thd,  mZ^yt^""''^'' 
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not  at  all  unlikely  that  Rationalism  in  its  turn 
may  succeed  in  convicting  Pragmatism  of  an 
undue  emphasis^  upon  volition  and  action  and 
upon  merely  practical  truth. 

We  shall  now  terminate  the  foregoing  char- 
acterization of  Pragmatism  by  a  reference  to  two 
or  three  other  specific  things  for  which  it  may, 
with  more  or  less  justice,  be  supposed  to  stand  in 
philosophy.  These  are  (i)  the  repudiation  of 
the  "  correspondence  view "  •  of  the  relation  of 

1  Cf.  pp.  X47  and  193. 

'  By  this  notion  is  meant  the  common-Mnae  idea  that  truth  in  all 
cases  "  corresponds  "  to  lact,  my  perception  of  the  sunset  to  the 
real  sunset,  my  "  idea  "  of  a  "  true  "  friend  to  &  real  person  whose 
outward  acts  "  correspond  to  '*  or  "  faithfull]  •vflect  "  his  inner  feelings. 
See  the  first  chapter  of  Bfr.  Joachim's  book  .  ^n  The  Nature  of  Truth, 
where  this  notion  is  examined  and  found  wanting.  It  is  probably 
tba  oldest  notion  of  truth,  and  yet  one  that  takes  us  readily  into  philo- 
sophy from  wy  cever  point  of  view  we  examine  it.  It  was  held  by 
nearly  all  the  Greek  {diiloac^liers  before  the  time  of  the  Sophists,  who 
first  began  to  teach  that  truth  is  what  it  "  appears  to  be  " — the  "  rela- 
tivity "  position  that  is  upheld,  for  example,  by  Goethe,  who  said  that 
"  When  I  know  my  relation  to  myself  and  to  ti»  outer  world  X  call  this 
truth.  And  thus  every  man  can  have  his  own  truth,  and  yet  truth  is 
alwajrs  the  same."  The  common-sense  view  was  held  also  by  St. 
Augustine  in  the  words,  "  That  is  true  what  is  really  what  it  seems  to 
be  {verum  ta  quod  iUt  0St,  ut  videtitr),"  by  Thomas  Aquinas  as  Uie 
"  adequacy  of  the  intellect  to  the  thing,"  in  so  far  as  the  intellect  says 
that  that  is  which  leaUy  is,  or  that  that  Is  not  which  is  not  {adtuquatio 
inUUecius  et  r«H,  by  Snares,  by  Goden,  who  made  It  a  conformity  of 
the  judgment  with  the  thing.  Its  technical  difficulties  begin  to  appear, 
say  in  Hobbes,  who  held  that  truth  consists  in  the  fact  of  the  subjert 
and  the  predicate  being  a  name  of  the  same  thing,  or  even  in  Locke, 
who  says :  "  Truth  then  seems  to  me  in  the  proper  import  of  the  word 
to  signify  nothing  but  the  joining  or  separating  of  signs,  as  the  things 
signified  by  them,  do  agree,  or  disagree,  one  with  another  "  {Essay,  iv. 
5.  3).  How  can  things  "  agree  "  or  "  disagree  "  with  one  another  ? 
And  an  "  idea  "  of  course  is,  anyhow,  not  a  "  thing  "  with  a  shape  rmd 
with  dimensions  that  "  correspond  "  to  "  things,"  any  more  than  is 
a  "  judgment "  a  relation  of  two  "  ideas  "  "  corresponding  "  to  the 
*'  niaticms  "  of  two  "  things." 
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truth  to  reality,  (2)  the  rejection  of  the  idea  of 
there  being  any  ultimate  or  rigid  distinction 
between  "  appear  \nce"  and  "reality,"  and  (3) 
the  reaffirmation  of  the  "  teleological "  point  of 
view  as  characteristic  of  philosophy  in  distinction 
from  science. 

As  for  (i)  it  has  abeady  been  pointed  out  that 
this  idea  of  the  misleading  character  of  the  ordinary 
"correspondence  notion"  of  truth  is  claimed 
by  pragmatists  as  an  important  result  of  their 
proposal  to  test  truth  by  the  standard  of  the 
consequences  involved  in  its  acceptance."  The 
ordinary  reader  may  not,  to  be  sure,  be  aware  of 
the  many  difficulties  that  are  apt  to  arise  in  philo- 
sophy from  an  apparent  acceptance  of  the  common- 
sense    notion   of   truth    as   somehow   simply  a 

-i '  '  ^  "''"'  "  °°'  «  ■  mintw  ■  which  passively  reflects  what  it 
chancra  to  come  upon.  It  initiates  and  tries  ;  and  its  correspondence 
With  the  outer  world '  means  that  its  effort  successfuUy  meets  the 
envuronment  m  behalf  of  the  organic  interest  from  which  it  sprang, 
me  mmd.  like  an  antenna,  feels  the  way  for  the  organism.  It  gropes 
about,  advances  and  recoils,  making  many  random  eBorts  and  ms^r 

S^°!!1L  !.  ?  "^"^  °'»«' "'"  '»*^  "»  i'Maliv,  by  the  pressure 
<«  mteiwrt,  and  doomed  to  success  or  failure  hi  some  hour  of  trial  when 
it  muts  and  engages  the  environment.  Such  is  mind,  and  such 
Mcordmg  to  James.  a»  aU  iu  oprntim,  "  (Perry,  P,,^  Philoit^kic^ 

TC!Tl'-  P-,?'"-  "^  *•  '"""-^ '  "  '  "oP"  «^t,"  said  jZ«  to 
the     lecbires     embodied  in  Pragmatism  (New  York,  1008)  ■■  the 

^^r""1^»  I""""""  *"  '""  °'  pragmatism  .  .  .  nUy'be  what 
approves  itsdf  to  you  as  its  most  satisfactory  peculiarity'  It  only 
fdtow,  h«e  tte  example  of  the  sister  sciences,  interpreltog  the  un- 
observed by  the  obeerved.     It  brings  old  and  new  himoniously  to- 

^^uJL^fTJ     '*'°''^''  ""''^  "*°"  'f  '  "^  "^  »/ 

Mrr,sp<md«K,    htmm,  ou,  mind,  and  nality,  into  Ikal  0/ a  rich  and 

t^  "nZ".^'^^*'  "■''  ™'  "^y  '""o"  •"  <^'»U  ««»  understand^ 
»«««.  parh«U«r  ikougtts  of  our,  «,i  IX.  great  uni.„„  ^^^ 

iM^  r  '^  *"'  '*^'  *"^  '**  *•"  '*"'  •««"  (P  M^ 
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duplicate  or  a  "  copy  "  of  external  reality.  There 
is  the  difficulty,  say,  of  our  ever  being  able  to  prove 
such  a  correspondence  without  being  (or  "  going  ") 
somehow  beyond  both  the  truth  and  the  reality 
in  question,  so  as  to  be  able  to  detect  either 
coincidence  or  discrepancy.  Or,  we  might  again 
require  some  bridge  between  the  ideas  in  our 
minds  and  the  supposed  reality  outside  them 
— "  sensations "  say,  or  "  experiences,"  soiAie- 
thing,  in  other  words,  that  would  be  accepted 
as  "  given "  and  indubitable  both  by  ideaUsts 
and  realists.  And  there  would  be  the  difficulty, 
too,  of  saying  whether  we  have  to  begin  for  the 
purposes  of  all  reflective  study  with  what  is 
within  consciousness  or  with  what  is  outside 
it— in  matter  say,  or  in  things.  And  if  the 
former,  how  we  can  ever  get  to  the  latter, 
and  vice  versa.  And  so  on  with  the  many 
kindred  subtleties  that  have  divided  thinkers  into 
ideaUsts  and  realists  and  conceptualists,  monists, 
dualists,  parallelists,  ard  so  on. 

Now  Pragmatism  certainly  does  well  in  pro- 
posing to  steer  clear  of  all  such  difficulties  and 
pitfalls  of  the  ordinary  "  correspondence  notion." 
And  as  we  shall  immediately  refer  to  its  own 
working  philosophy  in  the  matter,  we  shall  mean- 
time pass  over  this  mere  point  of  its  rejection  of 
the  "  correspondence  notion  "  with  one  or  two 
remarks  of  a  critical  nature,  (i)  Unfortunately 
for  the  pragmatists  the  rejection  of  the  corre- 
spondence notion  is  just  as  important  a  feature 
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of  IdeaUsm'  as  it  is  of  Pragmatism.  The  latter 
system  therefore  can  lay  no  claim  to  any  unique- 
ness or  superiority  in  this  connexion.  (2)  Prag- 
matism, as  we  may  perhaps  see,  cannot  maintain 
its  position  that  the  distinction  between  "  idea  " 
and  "  object  "  is  one  "  within  experience  itself  " 
(rather  than  a  distinction  between  experience  and 
something  supposedly  outside  it)  without  travelling 
further  in  the  direction  of  Idealism"  than  it 
has  hitherto  been  prepared  to  do.  By  such  a 
travelUng  in  the  direction  of  IdeaUsm  we  mean 
a  far  more  thorough-going  recognition  of  the  part 
played  in  the  making  of  reaUty  by  the  "  personal  " 
factor,  than  it  has  as  yet  contemplated  either 
in  its  " instrumentalism "  or  in  its  "radical 
empiricism."  (3)  There  is,  after  all,  an  element 
of  truth  in  the  correspondence  notion  to  which 
Pragmatism  fails  to  do  justir  We  shall  refer 
to  this  failure  in  a  subsequent  chapter  •  when 
again  looking  into  its  theory  of  truth  and 
reality. 

Despite  these  objections  there  is,  however,  at 
least  one  particular  respect  in  regard  to  which 
Pragmatism  may  legitimately  claim  some  credit 
for  its  rejection  of  the  correspondence  notion. 
This  is  its  insistence  that  the  truth  is  not  (as  it 
must  be  on  the  correspondence  theory)  a  "  datum  " 
or    a    "presentation,"   not  something  given   to 

•  ■•  On  any  view  like  mine  to  speak  of  truth  as  in  the  end  copying 
•ty.  would  be  senseless  "  (Bradley  in  Mind,  July  loii,  ■■  On  some 
•pects  of  Truth"). 


■  See  p.  143  and  p.  265. 


■  See  p.  127  and  p.  133. 
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us  by  the  various  objects  and  things  without 
us,  or  by  their  supposed  effects  upon  our  senses 
and  our  memory  and  our  understanding.  It 
rather,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  Pragmatism, 
a  "  construction  "  on  the  part  of  the  mind,  an 
attitude  of  our  "expectant"  (or  "beUeving") 
consciousness,  into  which  our  own  reactions 
upon  things  enter  at  least  as  much  as  do  their 
supposed  effects  and  impressions  upon  us.  Of 
course  the  many  difficulties  of  this  thorny  subject 
are  by  no  means  cleared  up  by  this  mere  indication 
of  the  attitude  of  Pragmatism,  and  we  shaU  return 
m  a  later  chapter'  to  this  idea  of  truth  as  a 
construction  of  the  mind  instead  of  a  datum, 
taking  care  at  the  same  time,  however,  to  refer  to 
the  failure  of  which  we  h£ve  spoken  on  the  part 
of  Pragmatism  to  recognize  the  element  of  truth 
that  is  still  contained  in  thf  correspondence 
notion. 

(2)  The  rejection  of  the  ide  of  any  rigid,  or 
ultmiate  distinction  between  "  appearance  "  and 
"  reaUty."  This  is  a  still  broader  rejection  than 
the  one  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  thought  of  as  another  more  or  less 
fundamental  reason  for  the  rejection  either  of 
the  copy  or  of  the  correspondence  theory  of  truth. 
The  reality  of  things,  as  Pragmatism  conceives  it, 
IS  not  something  already  "fixed"  and  "deter- 
mined," but  rather,  something  that  is  "  plastic  " 
and  "  modifiable,"  something  that  is,  in  fact,  under- 

»  See  pp.  148-9. 
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going  a  continuous  process  of  modification  or 
development,  of  one  kind  or  another.  It  must 
always,  therefore,  the  pragmatist  would  hold  be 
defined  m  terms  of  the  experiences  and  'the 
activities  through  which  it  is  known  and  revealed 
and  through  which  it  is,  to  some  extent,  even 
modified.' 

Pragmatism,  as  we  may  remember,  has  been 
caUed    by   James    "immediate"    or    "radical" 
empiricism,  although  in  one  of  his  last  books  he 
seeks  to  give  an  independent  development  to  these 
two  doctrines.      The  cardinal   principle  of  this 
philosopliy  is  that   "things  are  what  they  are 
expenenced  as  being,  or  that  to  give  a  just  account 
of  anything  is  to  tell  what  that  thing  is  experienced 
to  be.    »    And  it  is  perhaps  this  aspect  of  the  new 
philosophy  of  Pragmatism  that  is  most  amply  and 
most  attractively  exhibited  in  the  books  of  James 
It  IS  presented,  too,  with  much  freshness  and  skill 
m  Professor  Bawden's-  book  upon  Pragmatism 
which  IS  an  attempt,  he  says,  "  to  set  forth  t»-£ 
necessary  assumptions  of  a  philosophy  ir.  which 
expenence  becomes  self-conscious  as  a  method."  * 

I  ^  "■*,*'•  ,  ».       ''*'*'*  "  '^l-^m  >  (Pratt),  p.  „. 
Pnf<c%pUs  0/  Pratm^Him.  Honghton  Mifflin,  tgio 

on.  if^hl  '^'"•■n  ^ .'"'  ''°'"™'  ^  «•"  "y-  '^y  •»  taken  u 
SL„  h^  T"^  Jlostoation,  that  nuiy  b.  giv«  ,rf  the  cmditi«  ^" 
dfflcu^hes  of  Mm.  of  the  litwatur.  of  Pia^^atism.  It  show,  ^t 
Pnigmatam  m^  „n..timM  be  as  goaty  of  abstractionism  as  i, 
«^Z^hf^-  .'  "  ''°*  "•=q«r>««"  that  b«:or«  "s.^! 
STT"  ''.?t<?'y  t«»""  And.  dmilarly.it  is  only"  pe^r- 
who  pu™.e"  ends  "  Md  "  «.tisfy  "  desires,  and  who  may  bTsidto 
have.-mrthod."  Professor  Bawden,  of  conrae,  means  that  it  is  to  th^ 
crBht  of  Pn^pnati^n  thatit  approach.,  «^^^^ iV^ 
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"  The  new  philosophy,"  proceeds  Bawden,'  "  is 
a  pragmatic  idealism.  Its  method  is  at  once 
intrinsic  and  immanent  and  organic  or  functional. 
By  saying  that  its  method  is  functional,  we  mean 
that  its  experience  must  be  interpreted  from 
within.  We  cannot  jump  out  of  our  skins  .  .  . 
we  cannot  pull  ourselves  up  by  our  own  boot- 
straps. We  find  ourselves  in  mid-stream  of  the 
Niagara  of  experience,  and  may  define  what  it  is 
by  working  back  and  forth  within  the  current." 
"  We  do  not  know  where  we  are  going,  but  we 
are  on  the  way"  [the  contradiction  is  surely 
apparent].  Then,  like  James,  Bawden  goes  on  to 
interpret  Pragmatism  by  showing  what  things 
like  self-consciousness,  experience,  science,  social 
consciousness,  space,  time,  and  causation  are 
by  showing  how  they  "appear,"  and  how  they 
•■  lunction  "  —  "  experience  "  itself  being  simply, 
to  him  and  to  his  friends,  a  "dynamic 
system,"  "  self-sustaining,"  a  "  whole  leaning  on 
nothing." 

The  extremes  of  this  "  immediate"  or  "  v.  ileal " 
philosophy  appear  to  non  -  pragmatists  to  be 
reached  when  we  read  words  like  those  just  quoted 
about  the  Niagara  stream  of  our  experience,  and 
about  our  life  as  simplymovement  and  acceleration, 
or  about  the  celebrated  "  I  think  "  of  Descartes 
as  equally  well  [I]  set  forth  under  the  form  "  It 

and  that  its  chief  method  is  the  interpretatioii  of  the  s>  je  experience— 
an  easy  thing,  doubtless,  to  profess,  but  somewhat  di&cult  to  cany  out. 
'  Principitt  of  PragmalUm,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1910.  pp.  44-43. 
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thinks,"  or  "  thinking  is  going  on,"  or  about  the 
"  being "  of  the  individual  person  as  consisting 
simply  in  a  "  doing."  "  All  this  we  hold,"  saj-s 
Bawden,  "to  be  not  materialism  but  simply  energism." 
"  There  is  no  '  truth,'  only  '  truths  ' — this  is 
another  way  of  putting  it — and  the  only  criterion 
of  truth  is  the  changing  one  of  the  image  or  the 
idea  which  comes  out  of  our  impulses  or  of  the 
conflict  of  our  habits."  The  end  of  all  this 
modem  flowing  philosophy  is,  of  course,  the 
"  Pluralism  "  of  James,  the  universe  as  a  society 
of  functioning  selves  in  which  reality  "  may  exist 
in  a  distributive  form,  or  in  the  shape,  not  of  an 
All,  but  of  a  set  of  caches."  "  The  essence  of  life," 
as  he  puts  it  in  his  famous  es.say  on  Bergson,'  "  is 
its  continually  changing  character,"  and  we  only 
call  it  a  "  confusion  "  sometimes  because  we  have 
grown  accustomed  in  our  sciences  and  philosophies 
to  isolate  "  elements  "  and  "  diiferents  "  which  in 
reality  are  "  all  dissolved  in  one  another.  "*  "  Rela- 
tions of  every  sort,  of  time,  space,  difference, 
likeness,  change,  rate,  cause,  or  what  not,  are  just 
as  integral  members  of  the  sensational  flux  as 
terms  are."  "  Pluralism  lets  things  really  exist 
in  the  each  form,  or  distributively.  Its  type  of 
union  ...  is  different  from  the  monistic  type 
of  ail-einheit.  It  is  what  I  call  the  strung-along 
t5fpe,  the  type  of  continuity,  contiguity,  or  conca- 
tenation."   And  so  on. 

(3)  The  reaffirmation  of  the  teleological  point 


'  P.  J33- 


•  p.  iS6- 
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of  view.    After  the  many  illustrations  and  refer- 
ences that  have  already  been  given  in  respect  of 
the  tendencies  of  Pragmatism,  it  is  perhaps  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  that  an  insistence  upon  the 
necessity   to   philosophy   of   the    "  teleological " 
point    of    view,  of   the   consideration   of   both 
thoughts  and  things  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their    purpose  or    utility,   is    a  deeply  -  marked 
characteristic   of    Pragmatism.      In    itself   this 
demand  can  hardly  be  thought  of  as  altogether 
new,  for  the  idea  of  considering  the  nature  of 
anything  in   the  light   of  its  final   purpose   or 
end  is  really  as  old  in  our  European  thought 
as    the  philosophy  of    Aristotle   or  Anaxagoras. 
Almost  equally  famiUar  is  the  kindred  idea  upon 
which  Pragmatism  is  inclined  to  felicitate  itself, 
of  finding  the  roots  of  metaphysic  "  in  ethics,"  in 
the  facts  of  conduct,  in  the  facts  of  the  "  ideal  " 
or  the  "  personal "  order  which  we  tend  >  in  human 
civilization   to  impose  upon  what  is  otherwise 
thought  of  by  science  as  the  natural  order.    The 
form,  however,  of  the  teleological  argument  to 
which  Pragmatism  may  legitimately  be   thought 
to  have  directed  our  attention   is   that  of  the 
possible   place  in  the  world  of  reality,   and  in 
the   world   of   thought,   of   the   effort    and  the 
free   initiative   of    the  individual.      This   place, 
unfortunately   (the  case  is  quite  different  with 
Bergson  •),  Pragmatism  has  been  able,  up  to  the 
present  time,  to  define,  in  the  main,  only  negatively 

'  Sm  p.  146.  t  Sm  p.  14a  tff. 
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—by  means  of  its  po'«mic  against  the  completed 
and  the  seU-completu  "  Absolute  "  of  the  Neo- 
Hegelian  Rationalists,.  What  this  polemic  is  we 
can  best  indicate  by  quoting  from  Hegel  himself 
a  passage  or  a  line  of  the  reflection  against  which 
it  is  seeking  to  enter  an  emphatic  and  a  reasoned 
protest,  and  then  after  this  a  passage  or  two  from 
some  of  our  Anglo-Hegelians  in  the  same  con- 
nexion. 

"  The  consummation,"  says  Hegc-1,  in  a  familiar 
ind  often-quoted  passage,  "of  the  Infinite  aim 
(i.e.  of  the  purpose  of  God  as  omniscient  and 
almighty)  consists  merely  in  removing  the  illusion 
which  makes  it  seem  unaccomplished." »  Now 
although  there  is  a  sense  in  which  this  great  saying 
must  for  ever  be  maintained  to  contain  an  element 
of  profound  truth,'  the  attitude  of  Pragmatism 
in  regard  to  it  wou'd  be,  firstly,  that  of  a  rooted 
objection  to  its  outspoken  intellectualism.  How 
can  the  chief  work  of  the  Almighty  be  conceived 
to  be  merely  that  of  getting  rid  somehow  from  our 
minds,  or  from  his,  of  our  mental  confusions? 
And  then,  secondly,  an  equally  rooted  objection  is 
takenito  the  implication  that  the  individual  human 
being  should  allow  himself  to  entert'  '•',  as  possibly 
true,  a  view  of  the  general  trend    ;  things  that 

'  Wallace's  Logic  of  Hegil,  p.  304. 

■  There  u  a  sentence  in  one  ol  Hawthorne's  stories  to  f  effect  that 
man's  work  is  always  illusory  to  some  extent,  «hile  Gci  is  the  only 
worker  of  realities.  I  would  not  go  as  far  as  this,  believing,  aa  I  do, 
with  the  pragmatista,  that  man  is  at  least  a  feUow-woiker  with  God. 
But  I  do  find  Pragmatism  lacking,  as  I  indicate  elsev»i»ie,  in  any 
adequate  recognition  of  the  work  of  God.  or  the  Absolute  in  the  jniverae. 
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renders  any  notion  of  his  playing  an  appreciable 
part  therein  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  alMurdity.' 
This  notion  (or  "  conceit,"  if  you  will)  he  can 
surrender  only  by  ceasing  to  think  of  his  own 
consciousness  of  "  effort  "  and  of  the  part  played 
by  "effort"'  and  "invention"  in  the  entire 
animal  and  human  world,  and  also  of  his  con- 
sciousness of  duty  and  of  the  ideal  in  general. 
This  latter  consciousness  of  itself  bids  him  to 
realize  certain  "  norms  "  or  regulative  prescripts 
simply  because  they  are  consonant  with  that 
higher  will  which  is  to  him  the  very  truth  of  his 
own  nature.  He  cannot,  in  other  words,  believe 
that  he  is  consciously  obliged  to  work  and  to 
realize  his  higher  nature  for  nothing.    The  accom- 

>  1  am  thinking  of  such  considerations  as  are  suggested  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences  from  Maeterlinck  ;  "  As  we  advance  through  life,  it  is 
more  and  more  brought  home  to  us  that  nothing  takes  place  that  is  not 
in  accord  with  some  curious,  preconceived  design  ;  and  of  this  we  never 
breathe  a  word,  we  scarcely  let  our  minds  dwell  upon  it,  but  of  its 
existence,  somewhere  above  our  heads,  we  are  abeolutely  convinced  " 
(Tkt  Tnasmt  of  Ikt  Humbtt,  p.  17).  "  But  this  much  at  least  is 
abundantly  proved  to  us,  that  in  the  work-a-day  lives  of  the  very 
humblest  of  men  spiritual  phenomena  manifest  themselves — mysterious, 
direct  workings,  that  bring  soul  nearer  to  soul "  (ibid.  33).  "  Is  it 
to-day  or  to-morrow  that  moulds  us  ?  Do  we  not  all  spend  the  greater 
part  of  our  lives  under  the  shadow  of  an  event  that  has  not  yet  come 
to  pass  ?  "  [arid.  51).  I  do  not  of  course  for  one  moment  imply  that 
the  facts  of  experience  referred  to  in  such  sentences  as  these  should  be 
received  at  any  higher  value  than  their  face  value,  for  there  are  indeed 
many  conaideratioas  to  be  thought  of  in  connexion  with  this  matter 
of  the  realisation  of  our  plans  and  our  destiny  as  individuals.  But  1 
do  mean  that  the  beliefs  to  which  men  cling  in  this  respect  are  just  as 
much  part  of  the  subject-matter  of  philosophy  as  other  beUefs,  say  the 
beUef  in  truth  as  a  whole,  or  the  beUefs  investigated  by  the  Society  lor 
Psychical  Research.  And  there  may  conceivably  be  a  view  of  human 
nature  upon  which  the  beliefs  in  question  are  both  natural  and  rational. 

■  See  p.  loi. 
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plishmcnt  of  ends  and  of  the  right  must,  in  other 
words,  be  rationally  believed  by  him  to  be  part 
of  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  this  conviction, 
we  feel  sure,  that  animates  Pragmatism  in  the 
opposition  it  shares  both  with  common  sense  and 
with  the  radical  thought  of  our  time  against  the 
meaninglessness  to  Hegelianism,  or  to  Absolutism,' 
many  of  the  hopes  and  many  of  the  convictions 
that  we  feel  to  be  so  necessary  and  so  real  in  the 
life  of  mankind  generally. 

And  there  are  other  lines  of  reflection  among 
Neo-Hegelians  against  which  Pragmatism  is 
equally  determined  to  make  a  more  or  less  definite 
protest,  in  the  interest,  as  he  ire,  of  our  practical 
and  of  our  moral  activity.  A^e  may  recall,  to 
begin  with,  the  memorable  words  of  Mr.  Bradley, 
in  his  would-be  refutation  of  the  charge  that  the 
ideals  of  Absolutism  "to  some  people"  til  to 
"  satisfy  our  nature's  demands."  "  Am  "  he 
indignantly  asks,  "  to  understand  that  we  are  to 
have  all  we  want,  and  have  it  just  as  we  want 
it  ? "  adding  (almost  in  the  next  line)  that  he 
"  understands,"  of  course,  that  the  "  views  "  of 
Absolutism,  or  those  of  any  other  philosophy,  are 
to  be  compared  "  only  with  views  "  that  aim  at 
"  theoretical  consistency "  and  not  with  mere 
practical  beliefs.'  Now,  speaking  for  the  moment 
for  Pragmatism,  can  it  be  truly  philosophical  to 

■  Sm  p.  198  on  Dr.  Bosanquet's  dismissal  of  the  problem  of  tdeology 
from  the  sphere  of  reasoned  philosophy. 
'  Appearand  and  Rtaiily,  p.  361. 
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contemplate  with  equanimity  the  idea  of  any  such 
ulbmate  conflict  as  is  impUed  in  these  words 
between  the  demands  of  the  inteUect*  and  the 
demands  of  emotion -to  use  the  tenn  most 
defimtely  expressive  of  a  personal,  as  distinct 
irom  a  merely  inteUectual  satisfaction  ? 

.I^T.  ^*'"  ^^^'■^  '*•  *<"■  example,  the  dictum 
of  Dr.  McTaggart,  that  there  is  "  no  reason  to  trust 
Gods  goodness  without  a  demonstration  which 
removes  the  matter  from  the  sphere  of  faith  "• 
May  there  not,  we  would  ask,  be  a  view  of  things 
accordmg  to  the  truth  of  which  the  confidence 
of    the    dying    Socrates    in    the    reasonableness 
and  the  goodness  of  God  are  at  least  as  reason- 
able as  his  confession,  at  the  same  time,  of  his 
Ignorance  of  the  precise,  or  the  particular,  fate 
both  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust  ?    And  is  not 
too,  such  a  position  as  that  expressed  in  thes^ 
words  of  Dr.  McTaggart's  about  a  logicaUy  com- 
plete   reason    for     beUeving    in    the    essential 
righteousness  of  things  now  ruled  out  of  court  by 
some  of  the  concessions  of  his  brother  rationaUsts 
to  Pragmatism,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made  ?    It  is  so  ruled  out,  for  example,  even  by 
Mr.    Bradley's  condemnation   as  a   "pernicious 
prejudice  "  of  the  idea  that  "  what  is  wanted  for 
workmg  purpose  is  the  last  theoretical  certainty 
about  things." » 

'  See  p.  155. 
Rtiipon.  'Fwm-Tmth.u.d  Copying,"  Jlf,-^,Noir^ 


CHAPTER   IV 

PRAGMATISM  AND  HUMAN  ACTIVITY 

It  requir^  now  but  a  sUght  degree  of  penetration 
to  see  that  beneath  this  entire  matter  of  an 
apparent  opposition  between  our  "  theoretical " 

much°"oV*.^'^'*'^"  «*«^'»<=«°».  and  beneath 
much  of  the  pragmatist  insistence  upon  the 
consequences"  of  ideas  and  of  systems  of 
hought  there  is  the  great  question  of  [he  simple 
fac  of  human  action  and  of  its  significance  for 
philosophy  And  it  might  truly  be  said  that  the 
raising  of  this  question  is  not  merely  another  of 
the  more  or  less  definitely  marked  features  of 
Pragmatism,  but  in  some  respects  it  is  one  out- 
standing characteristic. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  or  for  some  strange 
combination  of  reasons,  the  phenomenon  that 
we  caU  "action""  (the  activity  of  man  as  an 

cont.mpl.tton  that  i.  not  pracUcal  m  wS  aa  tt«^  T  ^  "''  """ 

..u.  to  .tap.  «„.  to  n^uisr^.:;^ ^n"r:it:^.*i.^' 
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agent)  and  the  apparently  simple  facts  of  the 
reaUty  and  the  intelligibility  of  action  have  long 
been  regarded  as  matters  of  altogether  secondary 
or  subordinate  importance  by  the  rationaUsm  of 
philosophy  and  by  the  mechanical  philosophy  of 
science.      This  RationaUsm  and  this  ostensibly 
certain  and  demonstrable  mechanical  philosophy 
of   science    suppose    that    the  one   problem   of 
human  thought  is  simply  that  of  the  nature  of 
truth  or  of  the  nature  of  reaUty   (the  reaUty 
of  the  "  physical "  world)  as  if  either  (or  each) 
of   these    things   were   an    entity   on    its   own 
account,  an  absolutely  final  finding  or  considera- 
tion.   That  this  has  really  been  the  case  so  far 
as  philosophy  is  concerned  is  proved  by  the  fact 
even  of  the  existence  of  the  many  characteristic 
dehverances  and  concessions  of  RationaUsm  in 
respect  of  Pragmatism  to  which  reference  has 
already  been   made   in   the   preceding  chapter 
And  that  it  has  also  been  the  case  so  far  as 
science  is  concerned  is  proved  by  the  existence 
of  the  many  dogmatic  attempts  of  many  natural 
philosophers  from  Holbach  to  Haeckel  to  apply 
the  "  iron  laws  "  of  matter  and  motion  to  the 

quite  agi«  with  Maeterlinck,  and  with  Bergson  and  other,,  that  the 
and  by  the  dut.es  and  the  conventions  of  social  life,  but  I  still  S«^ 

1„^  Y^:  "  """^^  *"  '*''°«'""  «««  ™  can  act  out,  that  we  cai^ 
con«^ously  act  upon  in  our  present  human  Ufe,  and  that  we  ianM^u^ 
other,  to  act  upon,  that  are  valuable  to  ourselves  and  to  humaS:y      It 

1^^'"  JH"  *"  ""  """■>' '"™  ""  «>  '^y  •'^""■ers  entertain 
and  give  expression  to.  views  about  the  univene  which  renders  thei^ 
actmbes  as  agent,  and  as  thinkers  and  as  seekers  quite  inexpU«ble 
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reality  of  everything  else  under  heaven  •  and  of 
everything  in  the  heavens  in  soite  nttZ', 
confe^ions  of  their  own  colL^  wi  J'r  "'X 

SJand  i'^h"""^^"^*^  and  uStt 

^,     ,  '  ^^^  scientific  outlook 

CMy  slowly  and  gradually,  as  it  were   has  th. 

phyd«a  «i„ees.  and  of  ^t  ta  tj  r.^?^™'  f"  ^iUileo  to  th. 

tion, :  on.,  as  th. Uhod  tj  ^^' "",' ^""f  ""  "  t*"  '""-dal 

to  know-its  •  intellectual  ■  funclten  "^t  ^u  '"''•l»'«'«n'  instinct 
pragmatic  movement."    Tie  i,^  oA.„T^  *"     beginnings  of  th. 
Aristotle  and  is  on.  of  the  m^fa  '7s  ^  «  "l*""*"'  ««»'>«'■  » 
dominated  th.  .ntir.  MiddleTl  „h  ■!  .'^'""^'■OM  of  thought.    It 
idea  that  "  cultn„  "  MnT^^*! "  "^  "  *«  ™«  »'  «»  ialse 
common  good.    I  am  glad  as  fSSf  J  toV?*."""  *"*"  '<»  ^e 
on,  ttat  th.  id«dists  L  dJg^bT.^'JSM  ""  ""«  '"'*" 
breabng  it  up,    in  America  ttereb  T^  ^    ,  **  Pragmatists  in 
culture  and  work.    See  my  chaptw  on  "^"^^J^  distinction  between 
.    •  The  importance  of  S^  S^tiS^'?^  "  A"«ri<^m. 
w  (as  a  matter  of  fact  and  a  mat  JT^       ^""  **'     "««naon  "  that 
fon,"  cannot  possibly  t^  e^gS.t^°T.*^'  "'™'™'' '-  ^  "  I»rc^- 
throughout  Ufe  in  th.  main^^^t^  J^"  P*'^™  '"  ohildhoS  and 
and  organic  activity.  Tb  ttatTs^    °''  "*  "*"'  "««'^  <>"'  «ot^ 
direction,  that  detLinVwtatw"  ^  1L°"  ■»°'°-- "«"'>'.  »»d  S 
And  .„  the  higher  reaches  of  our  We^„?h.  f'T*,  "'^  "•«*'=■■«• 
and  phUosophy,  this  determining  ^o^r' tJoTil:? r ^^i^^ 
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piece  of  perception,  the  selection  of  what  interests 
and  afEects  us  out  of  the  total  field  of  vision  or  ex- 
perience. And  it  is  equally  certain  that  there 
is  thought  in  action — so  long,  that  is  to  say, 
as  action  is  regarded  as  action  and  not  as  im- 
pulse. Again,  the  man  who  wills  the  truth 
submits  himself  to  an  imperative  just  as  surely 
as  does  the  man  who  explicitly  obeys  the  law  of 
duty.  It  is  thus  impossible,  as  it  were,  even 
in  tne  so-called  intellectual  life,  to  distinguish 
absolutely  between  theoretical  and  practical  con- 
siderations—  "truth"  meaning  invariably  the 
relations  obtaining  in  some  "  sphere,"  or  order, 
of  fact  which  we  separate  off  for  some  purpose  or 
other  from  the  infinite  whole  of  reality.  Equally 
impossible  is  it  to  distinguish  absolutely  between 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical  in  the  case 
of  the  highest  theoretical  activity,  in  the  case, 
say,  of  the  "  contemplation  "  that  Aristotle  talks 
of  as  the  most  "  godlike  "  activity  of  man.  This 
very  contemplation,  as  our  Neo-Hegelian  »  friends 

reason  and  our  will  and  our  selective  attention.  Perception,  in  other 
words,  is  a  Idnd  of  selective  activity,  involving  what  we  call  impulse 
and  effort  and  will.  Modem  philosophy  has  forgotten  this  in  its 
treatment  of  oar  supposed  perception  of  the  world,  taking  this  to 
be  something  given  instead  ol  something  that  is  consmicud  by  our 
activity.  Hence  its  long  struggle  to  overcome  both  the  apparent 
materialism  of  the  world  of  the  senses,  and  the  gap,  or  hiatus,  that 
has  been  created  by  Rationalism  between  the  world  as  we  think  it,  and 
the  world  as  it  really  is. 

'  E^.  Professor  Bosanquet.  in  his  1908  inaugural  lecture  at  St 
Andrews  upon  Tkt  Practical  Value  of  Moral  .  kUosophy.  "  Theory 
does  indeed  belong  to  Practice.  /(  is  a  form  of  conation  "  (p.  9).  It 
"  should  no  doubt  be  understood  as  Theoria,  or  Ike  entire  unimpeded  life 
of  the  soul"  (p.  11;  italics  mine). 
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are  always  reminding  us,  is  an  activity  that  is 
just  as  much  a  characteristic  of  man,  as  is  his 
power  of  setting  his  limbs  in  motion. 

We  have  referred  to  the  desire  of  the  prag- 
matists  to  represent,  and  to  discover,  a  supposedly 
deeper  or  more  comprehensive  view  of  human 
nature  than  that  implicitly  acted  upon  by  In- 
tellectualism— a   view   that    should    provide,    as 
they  think,  for  the  organic  unity  of  our  active 
and  our    so-called   reflective    tendencies.      This 
desire  is  surely  eminently  typical  of  what  we 
would  like  to  think  of  as  the   rediscovery  by 
Pragmatism    for    philosophy,   of  the  active,  or 
the  volitional,  aspects  of  the  conscious  life  of 
man,  and  along  with  this  important  side  of  our 
human  nature,  the  reahty  also  of  the  activities 
and   the   piu^wses   that   are   revealed    in    what 
we  sometimes  speak  of  as  unconscious  nature. 
The  world  we  know,  it  would  hold,  in  the  spirit 
and  almost  in  the  letter  of  Bergson,  lives  and 
grows  by  experiment,'  and  by  activities  and  pro- 
cesses and  adjustments.     P^^5matism  has  doubt- 
less, as  we  pointed  out,  been  prone  to  think  of 
itself  as  the  only  philosophy  that  can  bake  bread, 
that  can  speak  to  man  in  terms  of  the  actual  Ufe 
of  effort  and  struggle  that  he  seems  called  upon 
to  live  in  the  environment  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self.   And,  as  we  have  just  been  insisting,  the 

>  This  U  surely  the  teaching  oi  the  new  physics  in  respect  of  the 
radio-active  view  of  matter.  I  taiie  up  tliis  point  again  in  the  Bergson 
chapter. 
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main  ground  of  its  hostility  to  Rationalism  is  the 
apparent  tendency  of  the  latter  to  treat  the  various 
concepts  and  hypotheses  that  have  been  devised 
to  explain  the  world,  and  to  render  it  intelligible, 
as  if  they  were  themselves  of  more  importance 
than  the  real  persons  and  the  real  happenings 
that  constitute  the  world  of  our  experience.' 

If  it  were  at  all  desirable  to  recapitulate  to 
any  extent  those  phenomena  connected  with 
Pragmatism  that  seem  to  indicate  its  rediscovery 
of  the  fact  of  action,  and  of  the  fact  of  its  meaning 
for  philosophy,  as  its  one  outstanding  characteristic, 
we  may  point  to  such  considerations  as  the  follow- 
ing :  (i)  The  fact  of  its  having  sought  to  advance 
from  the  stage  of  a  mere  "  instrumentalist  "  view 
of  human  thought  to  that  of  an  outspoken 
"  humanism  "  or  a  socialized  utihtariaiiism.  (2)  The 
fact  of  its  seeking  to  leave  us  (as  the  outcome 
of  philosophy)  with  all  oiu-  more  important 
"  beliefs,"  with  a  general  "  working  "  view  of  the 
world  in  which  such  things  as  religion  and  ideals 
and  enthusiasm  are  adequately  recognized. 
Pragmatism  is  really,  as  we  have  put  it,  more 
interested  in  belief  than  in  knowledge,  the  former 
being  to  it  the  characteristic,  the  conquering 
attitude  of  man  to  the  world  in  which  he  finds 
himself.  (3)  Its  main  object  is  to  establish  a 
dynamical  view  of  reality,  as  that  which  is 
"  everywhere  in  the  making,"  as  that  which 
signifies  to  every  person  firstly  that  aspect  of  the 

'  See  p.  238, 
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Hfe  of  things  in  which  he  is  for  the  time  being 
most  vitaUy  interested.*    (4)  In  the  spirit  of  the 
empincal  philosophy  generaUy  its  main  anxiety 
IS  to  do  the  fullest  justice  to  aU  the  aspects  of 
our  so-called   human  experience,   looking   upon 
theones    and    systems  as    but  points    of    view 
for  the  mterpretation  of  this  experience,  and  of 
the  great  universal  hfe  that  transcends  it.    And 
proceeding  upon  the  theory  that  a  true  meta- 
pxiysic  must  become  a  true  "  dynamic  "  or  a  true 
incentive  to  human  motive,  it  seeks  the  relation- 
ships and  affiUations  that  have  been  pointed  out 
with  all  the  different  Uberating  and  progressive 
tendencies   in   the   history   of   human   thought. 
(5)  It  would  "  consult  moral  experience  directly  " 
finding  in  the  worid  of  our  ordinary  moral  and 
social  effort  a  spiritual  reaUty'  that  raises   the 
individual  out  of  and  above  and  beyond  himself. 
And  It  bears  testimony  in  its  own  more  or  less 
imperfect  manner  to  the  autonomous  element*  in 
our  human  personality  that,  in  the  moral  hfe  and 
in  such  things  as  religious  aspiration  and  creative 
effort  and  social  service,  transcends  the  merely 
theoretical  descriptions  of  the  worid  with  which 
we  are  famiUar  in  the  generalizations  of  science 
and  of  history. 

Without  attempting  meanwhile  to  probe  at  all 
deeply  into  this  pragmatist  glorification  of  "action" 
and  Its  importance  to  philosophy,  let  us  think  of  a 

i  «„  '  S«e  p.  143  or  p.  229  (note). 

s«e  p.  34  m  Chapter  II.  in  reference  to  the  idea  of  M.  Blonde!. 
•  See  p.  147  and  p.  a6j. 
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few  of  the  considerations  that  may  be  urged  in 
support  of  this  idea  from  sources  outside  those 
of  the  mere  practical  tendencies  and  the  affiUa- 
tions  of  Pragmatism  itself. 

There  is  first  of  aU  the  consideration  that  it  is 
the  fact  of  action  that  unites  or  brings  together 
what  we  caU  "  desire  "  and  what  we  caU  "  thought  " 
the  world  of  our  desires  and  emotions  and  the 
world   of    our    thoughts    and    our    knowledge. 
This  is  really  a  consideration   of   the   utmost 
importance  to  us  when  we  think  of  what  we  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  caU  the  characteristic  duiiUsm » 
of  modem  times,  the  discrepancy  that  seems  to 
exist  between  the  world  of  our  desires  and  the 
impersonal  world  of  science— which  latter  world 
educated   people  are  apt  to  think  of   as    the 
world  before  which  everything  else  must  bend 
and  break,  or  at  least  bow.    Our  point  here  is  not 
merely  that  of  the  humiliating  truth  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  wiseacres  who  used  to  tell  us  in  our  youth 
that  we  will  anyhow  have  to  act  in  spite  of  all 
our  unanswered  questions  about  things,  but  the 
plain  statement  of  the  fact  that  (say  or  think  what 
we  will)  it  is  in  conscious  action  that  our  desires 
and  our  thoughts  do  come  together,  and  that  it  is 
there  that  they  are  both  seen  to  be  but  partial 
expressions  of  the  one  reality— the  Ufe  that  is 
in  things  and  in  ourselves,  and  that  engenders  in 
us  both  emotions  and  thoughts,  even  if  the  latter 
do  sometimes  seem  to  He  "  too  deep  for  tears." 

*  See  p.  6;,  note  3. 
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It  is  with  this  life  and  with  the  objects  and 
aims  and  ends  and  realities  that  develop  and 
sustain  It  that  all  our  thoughts,  as  well  as  aU 

Zm      ^L*"'  ~°^«™«'J-     «  action,  therefore, 
could  only  be  properly  understood,  if  it  can  some^ 
how  be  seen  in  its  universal  or  its  cosmic  signific- 
ance, there  would  be  no  discrepancy  and  no  gap 
between  the  world  of  our  ideals  and  the  world  of 
our  thoughts.    We  would  know  what  we  want,'  and 
we  would  want  and  desire  what  we  know  we  can 
get-the  complete  {"evelopment  of  our  personality 
Again  there  is  the  evidence  that  exists  in  the 
sciences  of  biology  and  anthropology  in  support 
of   the   important  role   played  in   both   animal 
and  human  evolution  by  effort  and  choice  and 
vohtion  and  experimentation.     "Already  in  the 
contractibihty  of  protoplasm  and  in  the  activities 
of  typical  protozoons  do  we  find  '  activities '  that 
imply'  vohtion  of  some  sort  or  degree,  for  there 
appears  to  be  some  selection  of  food  and  some 
spont^eity  of  movement :   changes  of  direction, 
the  taking  of  a  circuitous  course  in  avoidance  of 
an  obstruction,  etc.,  indicate  this."    Then  again 
there   are   such    things   as   the   diversitiS   in 
secondary  sexual  characters  (the  '  after-thoughts 
of  reproduction '  as  they  are  caUed),  the  enSess 
shift  of  parasites,  the  power  of  animals  to  alter 
their  coloration   to  suit   environment,   and   the 

*  S«  p,  192,  note  3. 
.  lu,^"'  I"""  *'"'''*''■  '»"•     *■■"  «»  °»»tion  of  this  book  as 
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complex  '  internal  stimuli '  of  the  higher  animals 
in  their  breeding  periods  and  activities,  which 
make  us  see  only  too  clearly  what  the  so-called 
struggle  for  life  has  been  in  the  animal  world."  .  .  . 

Coming  up  to  man  let  us  think  of  what  scientists 
point  out  as  the  effects  of  man's  disturbing 
influence  in  nature,  and  then  pass  from  these  on 
to  the  facts  of  anthropology  in  respect  of  the 
conquest  of  environment  by  what  wo  call  invention 
and  inheritance  and  free  initiative.  "  In  placing 
invention,"  says  a  writer  of  to-day  in  a  recent 
brilliant  book,  "at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of 
conditions  [i.e.  of  the  conditions  of  social  develop)- 
ment],  I  definitely  break  with  the  opinion  that 
human  evolution  is  throughout  a  purely  natural 
process.  ...  It  is  pre-eminently  an  artificial 
construction."  •  Now  it  requires  but  the  reflection 
of  a  moment  or  two  upon  considerations  such  as 
the  foregoing,  and  upon  the  attested  facts  of 
history  as  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  tyranny 
of  habit  and  custom  by  the  force  of  reflec- 
tion and  free  action  and  free  initiative,  to  grasp 
how  really  great  should  be  the  significance  to 
philosophy  of  the  active  and  the  volitional  nature 
of  man  that  is  thus  demonstrably  at  the  root  not 
only  of  our  progress,  but  of  civilization  itself. 

If  it  be  objected  that  while  there  cannot, 
indeed,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general 
culture  and  civilization  of  mankind,  be  any 
question  of  the  importance  to  philosophy  of  the 

>  Marett,  Anlknpclogy,  p.  IJ5. 
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active  effort  and  of  the  active  thought  that  underlie 
this  stupendous  achievement,  the  case  is  perhaps 
somewhat  different  when  we  try  to  think  of  the 
pragmatist  glorification  of  our  humai>  action  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  (physica'  )  universe  as  a 
whole.'  To  this  reflection  it  is  possible  here  to  say 
but  one  or  two  things.  Firstly,  there  is  apparently 
at  present  no  warrant  in  science  for  seeking  to 
separate  off  this  human  life  of  ours  from  the 
evolution  of  animal  life  in  general.*  Equally 
little  is  there  any  warrant  for  separating  the 
evolution  of  living  matter  from  the  evolution  of 
what  we  call  inanimate  matter,  not  to  speak  of 
the  initial  difficulty  of  accounting  for  things 
like  energy  and  radio-active  matter,  and  the 
evolution  and  the  devolution  that  are  calmly 
claimed  by  science  to  be  involved  in  the  various 
"systems"  within  the  universe — apart  from  an 
ordering  and  intelligent  mind  and  will.  There 
is  therefore,  so  far,  no  necessary  presumption 
against  the  idea  of  regarding  htiman  evolution  as 
at  least  in  some  sense  a  continuation  or  develop- 
ment of  the  life  that  seems  to  pervade  the  uni- 

»  Of.  supra,  p.  lol 

•  So  much  may.  I  suppose,  be  iniened  from  the  contentions  (explicit 
and  implicit)  oi  all  biologists  and  evolutionists.  Human  lite  they  all 
seem  to  regard  as  a  kind  of  continuity  or  development  of  the  life  of 
universal  nature,  whether  their  theory  of  the  origin  of  life  be  that  of 
(I)  "  spontaneous  generation,"  (i)  "  cosmoioa  "  (germs  capable  of 
life  scattered  throughout  space),  (3)  "  Preyer's  theory  of  the  continuity 
of  Ufe,"  (4)  "  PSiiger's  theory  of  the  chemical  characteristics  of  proteid," 
or  (5)  the  conclusion  of  Verwom  himself,  "  that  existing  organisms  are 
derived  in  uninterrupted  descent  from  the  Srst  living  substance  that 
originated  from  lifeless  substance  "  (Gnural  Physiohgy,  p.  315). 
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verse  in  general.  And  then,  secondly,  there  is  the 
familiar  reflection  that  nearly  all  that  we  think 
we  know  about  the  universe  as  a  whole  is  but  an 
interpretation  of  it  in  terms  of  the  life  and  the 
energy  that  we  experience  in  ourselves  and  in 
terms  of  some  of  the  apparent  conditions  of  this 
life  and  this  energy.  For  as  Bergson  reminds 
us,  "  As  flunking  beings  we  may  apply  the  laws 
of  our  physics  to  our  world,  and  extend  them  to 
each  of  the  worlds  taken  separately,  but  nothing 
tells  us  that  they  apply  to  the  entire  universe  nor 
even  that  such  affirmation  has  any  meaning ; 
for  the  universe  is  not  made  but  is  being  made 
continually.  It  is  growing  perhaps  indefinitely 
by  the  addition  of  new  worlds."  • 

On  the  ground,  then,  both  of  science  and  of 
philosophy*  may  it  be  definitely  said  that  this 
human  action  of  ours,  as  apparently  the  highest 
outcome  of  the  forces  of  natxire,  becomes  only  too 

*  Crtativt  Evoiutum,  pp.  345-5. 

'  It  to.  I  thick,  an  important  nf,  -.tkm  that  it  to  pnciaely  in  thto  voy 
nality  of  "  action  "  that  acianco  au.i  philoaophy  come  together.  That 
all  the  idencei  meet  in  the  concept,  or  the  fact,  of  action  to,  ol 
coune.  quite  evident  from  tlu  new  knowledge  of  the  new  physics. 
Professor  M'DongaU  has  recen.ly  brought  psychology  into  line  with 
the  natmal  sciences  by  defining  its  subject-matter  as  the  actions 
or  the  "  behaviour  "  of  human  Ijeings  and  ■r.lmml*  And  it  to  surely 
not  difficult  to  see  that — as  1  try  to  indicate — it  to  in  human  behaviour 
that  philosophy  and  bcience  come  together.  Another  consideration 
in  respect  of  tlie  philosophy  of  action  that  has  long  impressed  me 
to  thu.  If  there  to  one  realm  in  which,  more  than  anywhere  else,  our 
traditional  rationalism  and  our  traditional  empirictom  really  came 
together  in  England,  it  to  the  realm  of  social  p^alosophy,  the  realm  of 
human  activity.  It  was  the  breaking  down  of  the  entire  philosophy  of 
sensations  in  tiie  matter  of  the  proof  of  utilitariarism  that  caused  John 
Stuart  Blill  to  take  up  the  "  social  philosophy  "  in  respect  to  which  the 
followers  of  positivism  joined  hands  with  the  idealists. 
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naturally  and  only  too  inevitably  the  highest 
object  of  our  reflective  consideration.  As  Schopen- 
hauer put  it  long  ago,  the  human  body  is  the  only 
object  in  nature  that  we  know  "  on  the  inside." 
And  do  or  think  what  we  will,  it  is  this  human 
life  of  ours  and  this  mind  of  ours  that  have  peopled 
the  world  of  science  and  the  world  of  philosophy 
with  all  the  categories  and  all  the  distinctions  that 
obtain  there,  with  concepts  like  the  "  (Platonic) 
Ideas,"  "form,"  "matter,"  "energy,"  "ether," 
"atom,"  "substance,"  "the  individual,"  "the 
universal,"  "  empty  space,"  "  eternity,"  "  the  Ab- 
solute," "  value,"  "  final  end,"  and  so  on. 

There  is  much  doubtless  in  this  action  philo- 
sophy, and  much  too  in  the  matter  of  the 
reasons  that  may  be  brought  forward  in  its 
support,  that  can  become  credible  and  intelligible 
only  as  we  proceed.  But  it  must  all  count,  it 
would  seem,  in  support  of  the  idea  of  the  p.ig- 
matist  rediscovery,  for  philosophy  of  thj  im- 
portance of  our  creative  action  and  of  our  creative 
thought.  And  then  there  are  one  or  two  additional 
general  considerations  of  which  we  may  well  think 
in  the  same  connexion. 

Pragmatism  boasts,  as  we  know,  of  being 
a  highly  democratic'  doctrine,  of  contending 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  individual  and 
his  interests  from  the  tyranny  of  all  kinds 
of  absolutism,  and  all  kinds  of  dogmatism 
'whether  philosophical,  or  scientific,  or  social). 

■  Sm  p.  185. 
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No  system  either  of  thought  or  of  practice,  no 
supposed  "  world-view  "  of  things,  no  body  of 
scientific  laws  or  abstract  truths  shall,  as  long  as 
it  holds  the  field  of  our  attention,  entirely  crush 
out  of  existence  the  concrete  interests  and  the  free 
self-development  of  the  individual  human  being. 

A  tendency  in  this  direction  exists,  it  must  be 
admitted,  in  the  "  determinism  "  both  of  natural 
science  and  of  Hegehanism,  and  of  the  social 
philosophy  that  has  emanated  from  the  one  or 
from  the  other.  Pragmatism,  on  the  contrary,  in 
all  matters  of  the  supposed  determination,  or  the 
attempted  limitation,  of  the  individual  by  what 
has  been  accomplished  either  in  Nature  or  in 
human  historj',  would  incline  to  what  we  generally 
speak  of  to-day  as  a  "  modernistic,"  or  a  "  liberal- 
istic,"  or  even  a  "revolutionary,"  attitude.  It 
would  reinterpret  and  reconstruct,  in  the  light  of 
the  present  and  its  needs,  not  only  the  concepts  and 
the  methods  of  science  and  philosophy,  but  also 
the  various  institutions  and  the  various  social 
practices  of  mankind.* 

Similarily  Pragmatism  would  protest,  as  does 
the  newer  education  and  the  newer  sociology, 
against  any  merely  doctrinaire  (or  "  intellectual- 
istic  ")  conception  of  education  and  culture,  sub- 
stituting in  its  place  the  "efficiency"  or  the 
"  social  service  " '  conception.  And  even  if  we 
must  admit  that  this  more  or  less  practical 
ideal  of  education  has  been  over-emphasized  in 

'  See  p.  27.  I  See  Chapter  VII.  p.  179. 
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our  time,  it  is  still  true,  as  with  Goethe,  that  it 
is  only  the  "  actively-free  "  man,  the  man  who 
can  work  out  in  service  and  true  accomplishment 
the  ideal  of  human  life,  whose  production  should 
be  regarded  as  the  aim  of  a  sound  educational  or 
social  policy. 

We  shall  later  attempt  to  assign  some  definite 
reasons  for  the  failure  of  Pragmatism  to  make  the 
most  of  all  this  apparently  justifiable  insistence 
upon  action  and  upon  the  creative  activity  of 
the  individual,  along  with  all  this  sympathy  that 
it  seems  to  evince  for  a  progressive  and  a  libera- 
tionist  view  of  human  poUcy. 

Meantime,  in  view  of  all  these  considerations, 
we  cannot  avoid  making  the  reflection  that  it 
is  surely  something  of  an  anomaly  in  philo- 
sophy that  a  thinker's  "  study  "  doubts  about  his 
actions  and  about  some  of  the  main  instinctive 
beliefs  of  mankind  (in  which  he  himself  shares) 
should  have  come  to  be  regarded — as  they  have 
been  by  Rationalism — as  considerations  of  a 
greater  importance  than  the  actions,  and  the 
beliefs,  and  the  realities,  of  which  they  are  the 
expression.  Far  be  it  from  the  writer  to  suggest 
that  the  suspension  of  judgment  and  the 
refraining  from  activity,'  in  the  absence  of 
adequate  reason  and  motive,  are  not,  and  have 
not  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  mankind  in  the 
matter  of  the  development  of  the  higher  faculties 

*  I  am  thinking  of  Pyrrho  and  Arcesilaus  and  some  of  the  Greek 
sceptics  and  of  their  iwox^  and  iTopafia. 
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and  the  higher  ideals  of  the  mind.  There  may 
well  be,  however,  for  Pragmatism,  or  for  any 
philosophy  that  can  work  it  out  satisfactorily, 
in  the  free,  creative,  activity  of  man,  in  the 
duty  that  lies  upon  us  all  of  carrying  on  our 
lives  to  the  highest  expression,  a  reason  and 
a  truth  that  must  be  estimated  at  their  logical 
worth  along  with  the  many  other  reasons  and 
truths  of  which  we  are  pleased  to  think  as  the 
truth  of  things. 

Short,  however,  of  a  more  genuine  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Pragmatism  than  anything  it  has  as 
yet  given  us  in  this  connexion  to  justify  this 
higher  reason  and  truth  that  are  embodied  in 
our  consciousness  of  ourselves  as  persons,  as 
rational  agents,  all  its  mere  "  practicalism  "  and 
all  its  "  instrumentalism  "  are  but  the  workaday 
and  the  utilitarian  philosophy  of  which  we  have 
already  complained  in  its  earlier  and  cruder 
professions.' 

After  some  attention,  then,  to  the  matter  of  the 
outstanding  critical  defects  of  Pragmatism,  in  its 
prehminary  and  cruder  forms,  we  shall  again  return 
to  our  topic  of  the  relatively  new  subject-matter 
it  has  been  endeavouring  to  place  before  philo- 
sophy in  its  insistence  upon  the  importance  of 
action,  and  upon  the  need  of  a  "  dynamic,"  instead 
of  an  intellectualistic  and  "  spectator-like  "  theory 
of  human  personality. 

1  See  p.  a6. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  IV 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  THE  ACTIVITY-EXPERIENCE 


[IM  an  article  upon  the  above  title  in  the  Inlemalional  Journal 
of  Ethics,  p.  1898,  I  attempted  to  deal  with  some  aspects  of  the 
problem  that  1  have  just  raised  in  the  preceding  chapter.  I 
venture  to  append  here  some  of  the  statements  that  I  made 
then  ";x>n  the  importance  of  action  and  the  "  activity-experi- 
ence to  the  philosophy  of  to-day.  I  am  incUned  to  regard 
them  (although  I  have  not  looked  at  them  until  the  present 
moment  of  passing  this  book  through  the  press)  as  a  kind  of 
anticipation  and  confirmation  of  many  of  my  present  pages. 
Part  of  my  excuse,  however,  for  inserting  them  here  is  a  hope 
that  these  references  and  suggestions  may  possibly  be  of  service 
to  the  general  reader.     The  extracts  follow  as  they  were  printed.] 

I.  It  requires  no  very  profound  acquaintance  with  the  trend 
of  the  hterature  of  general  and  specialized  philosophy  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years  to  detect  a  decidedly  practical  turn  in  the 
recent  speculative  tendencies  of  philosophy  and  philosophers. 
The  older  conception  of  philosophy  or  metaphysics  as  an  attempt 
to  state  (more  or  less  systematically)  the  value  of  the  world  for 
thought  is  being  slowly  modified,  if  not  altogether  disapp  <.-ing. 
into  the  attempt  to  explain  or  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the 
world  from  the  stand-point  of  the  moral  and  social  activity  of 
man.  The  philosophical  student  must  be  to  some  extent  conscious 
of  the  difference  in  respect  of  both  tone  and  subject-matter 
between  such  books  as  StirUng's  Secret  of  Hegel,  E.  Caird's  Critical 
Philosophy  of  Kant  (the  first  editions  of  both  works).  Green's 
Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  and  the  most  recent  essays  and  books  of 
Professors  A.  Seth  '  and  James «  and  Ward  •  and  Sidgwick  *  and 

*  Man's  Place  in  the  Cosmos,  a  book  consisting  of  essays  and  re- 
views published  by  the  author  during  the  last  four  or  five  years.  They 
all  advocate  "  humanism  in  opposition  to  naturalism,"  or  "  ethicism  in 
opposition  to  a  too  narrow  intellectualism." 

•  Tht  Wm  to  Believe,  1897. 

•  "  Progress  in  Philosophy,"  art.  Mind,  13,  p.  213. 

*  Practical  Ethics ;   Essays. 
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Baldwin,!  and  of  Mr.  Bosanquet  ^  and  tne  late  Mr.  Nettleship,' 
and  between — to  turn  to  Germany — the  vrritings  of  E'-dmann  and 
Kuno  Fischer  and  Zelier  and  F.  A.  Lange,  and  those  of  Gizycki, 
Paulsen,  Windelband,  Eucken,  Hartmann,  Deussen.  Simmel,  and 
— in  France — between  the  writings  of  Renouvier  and  Pillon  and 
Ravaisson,  the  "  Neo- Kantianism  "  of  the  Critique  Philosophique 
{1872-187/),  and  those  of  FouilI6e,  Weber  (of  Strassburg), 
S^ailles,  Dunan,  and  others,  and  of  general  writers  like  de  Voga^, 
Desjardins,  and  Brunetidrf ,  and  of  social  philosophers  like  Bougie. 
Tarde,  Izoulet,  and  so  on.  The  chd.nge  of  venue  in  these  writers 
alone,  not  to  speak  of  the  change  of  the  interest  of  the  educated 
world  from  such  books  as  Huxley's  Hume  and  Kenan  !>  L'Avenir 
de  la  Science  and  Du  Bois  Reymond's  Die  Sieben  Weltr&thsel,  and 
Tyndall's  Belfast  Address,  to  the  writings  of  Herbert  Spencer  (the 
Sociology  and  the  general  essays  on  social  evolution),  Kidd, 
Nordau,  Nietzsche,  Mr.  Crozier  (his  important  History  0/  Civiliza- 
tion), and  Demolins.*  and  the  predominance  of  investigations  into 
general  biology  and  comparative  psychology  and  sociology  over 
merely  logical  and  conceptual  philosophy  seem  to  aflford  us  some 
warrant  for  trying  to  think  of  what  might  be  called  a  newer  or 
ethical  ideahsm,  an  ideaUsm  of  the  will,  an  ideaUsm  of  life,  in 

■  M'ntal  Development — Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations  (a  work 
crowned  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Denmark).  We  can  see  in  this 
book  how  a  psychologist  has  been  led  into  a  far-reaching  study  of 
social  and  ethical  development  in  order  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 

Sowth  of  even  the  individual  mind.  Vve  may  indeed  say  that  the 
dividualistic  intellectuahsm  of  the  older  psychology  is  now  no  more. 
It  was  too  "  abstract "  a  way  of  looking  at  mind.  Professor  Royce,  it  is 
well  known,  has  given,  from  the  stand-point  of  a  professed  meta- 
physician, a  cordial  welcome  to  the  work  of  Professor  Baldwin.  In  an 
important  review  of  Mr.  Stout's  two  admirable  volumes  on  Analytic 
Psyckolc^  {Mind,  July,  1897),  Professor  Royce  has  insisted  strongly 
upon  the  need  of  supplementing  introspection  by  the  "  interpretation 
of  the  reports  and  the  conduct  of  other  people  "  if  we  would  know  much 
about  "  dynamic  "  psychology.  It  is  this  "  dynamic  "  psychology — 
the  "  dynamics  "  of  the  will  and  of  the  "  feelings  " — that  I  think  consti- 
tutes such  an  important  advance  upon  the  traditional  "  intellectual " 
and  "  individualistic  "  psychology. 

»  The  Psychology  of  the  Moral  odj',  Macmillan,  1857.  I  liave  tried, 
in  a  short  notice  of  this  book  in  the  Philosophical  Review  (March,  1898), 
to  indicate  the  importance  of  some  of  its  chief  contentions. 


the       ^  .     .  ,  ^ , 

chapter  in  the  study  of  the  conditions  of  race  survival — ran  through 
seventeen  editions  in  a  few  months,  and  set  the  whole  press  of  France 
and  Germany  (other  countries  following  suit)  into  commotion,  as  well  as 
calling  forth  pronurxiamientos  from  most  of  the  prominent  editors  and 
critics  of  France, — men  like  Jules  Lemaltre,  Paul  Bourget,  Marcel 
Prevost.  Francois  Coppte,  £douard  Rod,  G.  Valbert,  etc. 
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contradistinrtion  to  the  older  or  inteUectual  (epiatemological,  Neo- 
Kantian)  .deahsm,  the  idealism  of  the  inteUect.  Piifeair  A 
«f  r  J"  ^  '!."°*  ™'™°  °''  ■^""'^  ^'«"  •»  ""  Cosmos,  suggests 
i^\if'Jf"?'2"  ^°*"*  ^  ■^^'»""«  --"I  ^"■'■'y  has  ctosed 
tne  period  of  the  absorption  or  assimiUtion  of  Kanto-HegeUan 
P'-nciples  by  the  EngUsh  mind.  And  there  is  ample  evidence  in 
contemporary  philosophical  hterature  to  show  that  even  the  verv 

Bradley  and  WaUace,     absorbed  and  assimilated  "  the  principles 

iTtft-  i™  "'  """  **"*  "P°"  Wlying  these  priiciplei  to 
the  solution  of  concrete  problems  of  art  and  life  aJid  conduct 
Two  things  alone  would  constitute  a  difference  between  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  last  few  years  and  that  of  the  preceding  generation  • 
An  attempt  (strongly"  accentuated  at  the  present  moment)  to 
mc  ude  element,  al  feeling  and  will  in  our  final  consciousness  of 
T^^'JL  iV^'^T'^  (inevitable  since  Comte  and  Hegel's 
Philosophy  cf  History)  to  extend  the  philosophical  synthesis  of  the 
merely  external,  or  physical,  universe  so  as  to  make  it  include 
the  world  of  man  s  action  and  the  world  that  is  now  gUblv  caUed 
the    social  organism."'    A  good  deal  of  the  epistemological  and 

'  Now  Professor  A.  Seth  Pringle-Pattison, 
A  Seth  ?^u'T.''n';'''''J'>'^,'?'''\'°''°"'"8  English  writers:  Professor 

Jm^;2;/£1E>'  'T<''«?».'  J™"''-  Professor  Eucken,  of  Jena  S  hS 
difl«ent  books,  also  insists  strongly  upon  the  idea  that  it"  not  ta 
knowledge  as  such,  but  in  the  totality  olour  psychical  experience  thlt 

tndu  PhUosophie,  and  Weber,  in  his  HiJory  of  MiA.joSv  fbcuS^in 

^'^,Vtu*°-'^^%  ^"'  Si?'<^'»  ^  '^"'•'  o'pMc'^phyTthe'^l  thS 
Idea  vhat  the  world  is  to  be  regarded  as  i  strivhig  on  the  part  of  wSS 
aiter  a  partly  unconscious  ideal.  Simmel,  in  an  importeiraracteta 
^'JnTjf  ^f  f^*>'««»«  "  *  Moral..  IV.',,  express^ tte  ide"  (wWc" 
L7J.l^  ^•"'"  J°  f^°g,n"=  generaUy  at  the  present  time)  that  trath  £ 
not  something  objectively  apart  from  us,  but  rather  the  name  we  jive 
to  conceptions  that  have  proved  to  be  the  guides  to  useful  actions  ind 

Ribot,  of  Pans,  has  written  more  extensively  upon  the  willed  the 

d?i!;rds''„rou"r%'''  '■"^'''-  -*  '»^'  -  ^--"^  ^^  ^'■^-'-«^«= 

^L^' '-^^ '■l^^h}^  ^""''^^  ^•^  ^^  f"""  Philosophuiue  XXI  t 
^„^^  "'^  """  ^N.^"?"'  "■'■"»  interpretation  raycUo^quelt 
sociolopque  du  monde  "  FouiUSe  finds  there,  as  he'Xes  efflere 
that  wiU  is  the  pnnciple  that  enables  us  to  unify  the  phyScaJ  wijh  ^i 
psychical  world.-an  Slnstration  of  the  fact  that  the  two Scttristte 
1  am  refemng  to  are  really  one.  A  p~sent  instance  of  tte  inttS 
duction  of  the  element  of  wiU  (the  wil*^  rf  man,  even)  is  to  £  s^n  S 
the  contention  o.  such  a  book  as  M.  J,u..en  Arrtafs  Les  Cr^J^^  £ 
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metaphysical  philosophy  of  this  century  has  been  merely  cosmo- 
logical,  and  at  best  psychological  and  individualistic.  The  philo- 
sophy of  the  present  is,  neceuarily,  to  a  large  extent,  sociological 
and  collectivistic  and  historical.  Renan  once  [n-opbesied  that  this 
would  be  so.  And  many  other  men  perceived  the  same  fact  and 
acted  upon  their  perception  of  it — Goethe  and  Victor  Hugo  and 
Carlyle,  for  example. 

To  be  sure,  any  attempt  to  draw  Unes  of  novel  an''  absolute 
separation  between  writers  of  to-day  and  their  immediate  prede- 
cessors would  be  absurd  and  impossible,  just  as  would  be  the 
attempt  to  force  men  who  are  still  living  and  thinking  and  develop- 
ing, into  Procrustean  beds  of  system  and  nomenclature.  The 
history  of  the  philosophy  of  the  last  half  of  this  century  constitutes 
a  development  as  continuous  and  as  logical  as  the  philosophy  of 
any  similar  period  of  years  wherein  men  have  thought  persistently 
and  truly  upon  the  problems  of  life  and  mind.  There  were  in  the 
'sixties  men  like  Ulrici  and  Lotze  (Renouvier,  too,  to  some  extent) 
who  divined  the  limitations  of  a  merely  intellectual  philosophy, 
and  who  saw  clearly  that  the  only  way  to  effect  a  reconcihation 
between  philosophy  and  science  would  be  to  apply  philosophy 
itself  to  the  problems  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  time,  just  as 
we  find,  in  1893,  Dr.  Edward  Caird  writing,  in  his  Essays  on 
Literature  and  Philosophy,  that  "  philosophy,  in  face  of  the 
increasing  complexity  of  modem  life,  has  a  harder  task  laid  upon 
it  than  ever  was  laid  upon  it  before.  It  must  emerge  from  the 
region  of  abstract  principles  and  show  itself  able  to  deal  with  the 
manifold  results  of  empirical  science,  giving  to  each  of  them  its 
proper  place  and  value."  Professor  Campbell  Fraser,  while 
welcoming  and  sympathetically  referring  to  (in  his  books  upon 
Berkeley  and  Locke)  the  elements  of  positive  value  in  English 
and  German  idealism,  has  throughout  his  life  contended  for  the 
idea  (expressed  with  greatest  definiteness  in  his  Gifford  Lectures 
on  The  Philosophy  of  Theism)  that  "  in  man,  as  a  self-conscious 
and  self-determining  agent,"  is  to  be  found  the  "  best  key  we 
possess  to  the  solution  of  the  ultimate  problem  of  the  universe  "  ; 
while  Professor  Sidgwick,  by  virtue  of  his  captivating  and 
ingenious  pertinacity  in  confining  philosophical  speculation  to  the 
Unes  of  the  traditional  English  empiricism,  and  in  keeping  it  free 
from  the  ensnaring  subtleties  of  sjrstem  and  methodology,  has 
exercised  a  healthful  and  corrective  influence  against  the  ex- 
tremes alike  of  transcendentalism  and  naturalism.     Ana  it  would 


Dtmain  (1898).  According  to  Mind,  M.  Arr6at  proposes  to  substitute 
the  idea  that  mau  can  by  his  efforts  bring  about  the  supremacy  of 
justice  for  the  traditional  idea  that  justice  reigns  in  the  universe. 
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^  'f^.^  °*i"'*'°  "■**  *"  "•«  y°^«"  "M  «  Pl-ilowphy  show 
an  intention  to  act  upon  the  idea  (expi«»ed  bywindt  for 
m^oe.  in  ha  EMk)  that  a  metaphU  ,-ould  build  u^n  tte 

S^iil  ^^l  if  "SL.""  "'  ■"*»:  «'*''°<'«''  we  find  a  "Neo! 
Hegehan  ■  hke  Professor  Mackenzie  •  sa^ng  that  "  even  Um 

^^Hv^rJ?"";""  ""P"""  rather  on  the  widt^  of  our 
Son"-  tn'S  ^r*"  *"*".  ™.*«  '""""'y  °'  O"  «U-contempU. 
t3~L^  ^  expounder  of  the  ethics  of  dUlectic  evolution  like 

^^.  p^  'f*  """f"*  "^'^  'PP"^^  ">«  tho"?"  expressed 
S^,?^*  i'"'*u"'  *■"  """"l''  "The  great  world-struggle  of 
^velopmg  thought  is  continually  foreshadowed  in  the  stnfrete  o 
the  affections  seeking  a  justification  for  love  and  hope  "  •  i,d  a 
careful  psychologist  Uke  Mr.  Stout  >  dehberately  ?^nn'inrthe 
words*    'Our  existence  as  conscious  beings  is  esSentiaUy  an 

directed  towards  an  end,  and  can  neither  exist  nor  he  conceiv,5 

of  to-day  who  are  convinced  that  philosophy  is  pirely  an  intel- 

^^.V^^      II    "I  '*™***-»°  attempt  to  state  its  value  in  the 

charLl  "*"  ^:^^  *°  ''*  "P  »  '•»«'  a""  '«t  codification  or 
ttj^v  S«  rJh".  '"'J"';,'"  the  philosophy  or  philosopher  of 
^Lr.  B  ■  r""  *'"  """■>  *h<-  name  of  philosopher  to 
^  v^f^  ^°^'  '■""  '^^P'^'  °^  SPO""'  "  Hu^dey  or  Nordau 
or  Nietzsche-who  comes  before  it  with  views  upon  Ihe  univerae 

T,  nn"™"?'  ^\'^^-  '"  *"y  ™"«ivable  re£„.  be  regard™ 
malv  t^™?*-  *'"'.'"'  *"'  '''°™8  of  things,  as  weU  sf  from 
many  mdications  in  the  work  of  those  who  a^  philosopher  by 
nI^rr;J^  T^-  "*  '""  ">**  *he  predominating  note  o7the 
newer  philosophy  is  its  openness  to  the  facts  of  the  toUtional  and 
emotional  and  moral  and  social  aspects  of  man's  life,  as  thi„« 
^n  J  ^f  ^  '"S"  *i°"S  *^^  ^^  °'  t™"-  than  the  mere  «tS 
fpSremlS'"'  "'  ■nanipu.ation  by  metaphysic  and 

II.  The  Newer  Ideahsm  does  not  dream  of  questionine  the 
iK.'S  ""u  t'^  '^"'"*°  ""^  Neo-Kantian  and  Neo-Hegeh^ 
■deahsts.     It  knows  only_toojveU  that  even  scientific  men  Uto 

ElLfo^t^if£"-  ^^"^^«  to  Mr.  Stout,  Inlimatimal  Journal  of 
tte  Sofc  '■•■       '""'  *"  """y  ^"^^  sentences  Ji  id««  2 

'  Elements  of  Ethics,  p.  232. 
•  Now  Professor  of  Logic  in  St.  Andrews 
tnlerniMonal  Journal  of  Ethics.  October  1894,  p.  ug. 
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Helmhohi  and  Du  Boii  Reymond.  that  "  positive  "  philotophert 
like  Rieh!  and  Laas  and  Feuerbach  and  others  have,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  learned  and  accepted  the 
fact  of  there  being  "  ideal  "  or  psychical  or  "  mind-auppUed  " 
factors  in  so-called  external  reality.  There  are  among  the 
educated  men  of  tO'day  very  few  Dr.  Johnsons  who  ridicule  the 
psycho-physical,  or  the  metaphysical,  analysis  of  external  reaUty, 
who  believe  in  a  crass  and  crude  and  self-sufficient  "  matter  " 
utterly  devoid  of  psychical  attributes  or  characteristics.  True, 
Herbert  Spencer  tus  written  words  to  the  effect  that  "  If  the 
Idealist  (Berkeley)  is  right,  then  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  is 
a  dream  "  ;  but  then  everjrthing  in  Spencer's  philosophy  about 
an  "  actuality  lying  behind  appearances  "  and  about  our  being 
compelled  "  to  regard  every  phenomenon  as  a  manifestation  of 
some  Power  by  which  we  are  acted  upun."  is  against  the  possi- 
bility of  our  believing  that,  according  to  that  [duloaophy,  an 
unconscious  and  non-spiritual  "  matter  "  could  evolve  itself  into 
conscious  life  and  moral  experience.  The  philosophers  of  to-day 
have  indeed  rejoiced  to  see  Kant's  lesson  popularized  by  such 
various  phases  and  movements  of  hiunan  thought  as  psycho- 
physical research,  art  and  aesthetic  theory,  the  interest  in 
Buddhism  (with  its  idealistic  theory  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
senses),  and  the  speculative  biology  of  Weismaim  and  others. 
That  people  generally  should  see  that  matter  is,  for  many  rer^<  is, 
something  more  than  mere  matter,  is  to  the  student  of  Kant  a 
piece  of  fulfilled  prophecy.  And  by  a  plea  for  a  return  to  reaUty 
and  life  and  sociability  fixtm  conceptualism  and  criticism  and 
speculative  individualism  no  philosophical  scholar  for  one  moment 
contemplates,  as  even  conceivable,  an  overlooking  of  the  idealistic 
interjnetation  of  the  data  of  the  senses  supplied  by  Locke  and 
Berkeley  and  Hume,  or  of  the  idealistic  interpretation  of  the  data 
of  science  and  understandmg  suppUed  by  Kant's  "  Copemican  " 
discovery.  Any  real  view  of  the  universe  must  now  presuppose 
the  melting  down  of  crass  external  reality  into  the  phenomena  of 
sense  and  experience  and  the  transformation  of  inorganic  and 
organic  nature  into  so  many  planes  or  grades  of  being  expressive 
of  the  different  forms  (gravitaiion,  cohesion,  vital  force,  psychic 
force)  in  which  cosmic  energy  manifests  itself. 

Equally  Uttle  does  the  Newer  Idealism  question  the  legitimacy 
or  the  actual  positive  service  of  the  "  dialectic  "  of  Hegel  (as 
Archimedean  a  leverage  to  humanity  as  was  the  "  concept "  of 
Socrates  or  the  "  apperception  "  of  Kant)  that  has  shown  the 
world  to  be  a  system  in  which  everything  is  related  to  everything 
else,  and  shown,  too,  that  all  ways  of  looking  at  reality  that  stop 
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•hort  of  Uu  trutht  of  penonality  and  moral  nUtiondiip  an  untrue 
S?«i^*}°!?'  To  u«.  th.  word,  of  P«f«or  Howiwn.  of 
Cajfomia,  in  the  preface  to  the  fint  edition  of  Frofeanr  Watson'e ' 
latot  volume  (a  booli  that  connect*  the  idealism  of  Ghucow  and 
Qtford  with  the  convictiona  of  the  youth  of  the  "  PadficCoast  ") 
the  iomifmt  lom"ot  the  miUtant  and  repnaentative  philo«)phy 
of  to^ay,  ii  affirmative  and  idealistic.  The  decided  .isjority 
...  are  animated  by  the  conviction  that  human  thought  is  able 
to  solve  the  riddle  of  life  positively ;  to  solve  it  in  accord  with  the 
ideal  hopes  and  interests  of  human  nature." 
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Enough  has  perhaps  now  been  said  by  way  of  an 
indication  of  some  of  the  main  characteristics  of 
Pragmatism,  and  of  the  matter  of  its  relations  to 
ordinary  and  to  philosophical  thinking.  Its  com- 
plexity and  some  of  its  confusions  and  some  of 
its  difficulties  have  also  been  referred  to. 

As  for  the  affiliations  and  the  associations  of 
Pragmatism,  it  would  seem  that  it  rests  not  so 
much  upon  its  own  mere  instrumentalism  and 
practicaUsm  as  upon  some  of  the  many  broader 
and  deeper  tendencies  in  ancient  and  modem 
thought  that  have  aimed  at  a  dynamic,  instead 
of  a  static,  interpretation  of  reality. 

We  have  suggested,  too,  that  there  are  evidently 
things  in  traditional  philosophy  and  in  Rationalism 
of  which  it  fails  to  take  cognizance,  although  it 
has  evidently  many  things  to  give  to  Rationalism 
in  the  way  of  a  constructive  philosophy  of  human 
life. 

Now  it  wovild  be  easily  possible  to  continue 
our  study  of  Pragmatism  along  some  or  all  of  those 
different  lines  and  points  of  view.    In  the  matter, 
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for  example,  of  the  affiliations  and  associations 
of  Pragmatism,  we  could  show  that,  in  addition 
to  such  things  as  the  "nominalism"  and  the 
utilitarianism,  and  the  positivism,  and  the  "  volun- 
tarism "  and  the  philosophy  of  hypotheses,  and 
the  "  anti-intellec*ualism "  already  referred  to. 
Pragmatism  has  an  affinity  with  things  as  far 
apart  and  as  different  as  the  Scottish  Philosophy 
of  Common-sense,  the  sociological  philosophy  of 
Comte  and  his  followers,  the  philosophy  of  Fichte 
with  its  great  idea  of  the  world  as  the  "  sensualized 
sphere  "  of  our  duty,  the  "  experience  "  philosophy 
of  Bacon  and  of  the  entire  modern  era,  and  so  on. 
There  is  even  a  "romantic"  element  in  Prag- 
matism, and  it  has,  in  fact,  been  called  "  romantic 
utilitarianism."^  We  can  understand  this  if  we 
think  of  M.  Berthelot's '  association  of  it  not  only 

>  And  apart  from  the  idealism  and  the  ethical  philosophy  of  which 
I  speak,  in  the  next  chapter,  aa  necessary  to  convert  Pragmatism  int  > 
the  Humanism  it  would  tike  to  become,  Pragmatism  is  really  a  kind  of 
romanticism,  the  reaction  of  a  personal  enthusiasm  against  the  abstrac< 
tions  of  a  classical  rationalism  in  philosophy.  There  is  an  element  of 
this  romanticism  in  James's  heroic  philosophy  of  life,  although  I  would 
prefer  to  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  talk  against  this  heroic  romanti- 
cism in  any  one.  It  is  the  great  want  of  our  time,  and  it  is  the  thing 
that  is  prised  most  in  some  of  the  men  whom  this  ephemeral  age  of 
ours  still  delights  to  honour.  It  was  exhibited  both  in  Browning  and 
in  George  Meredith,  for  example.  Of  the  former  Mr.  Chesterton  writes 
in  his  trenchant,  clean-sweeping  little  book  on  Th«  Victorian  Ag§  in 
Li$eratur«,  p.  175  :  "  What  he  really  was  was  a  romantic.  He  offered 
the  cosmos  as  an  adventure  rather  than  a  scheme."  The  same  hinf 
could  be  said  about  James's  "  Will  to  Believe  "  Philoscphy.  Meredith, 
although  far  less  of  an  idealist  than  Browning,  was  also  an  optimist  by 
temperament  rather  than  by  knowledge  or  by  conviction — hence  the 
elevation  of  his  tone  and  style  in  spite  of  his  belated  naturalism. 

*  In  Un  Romantisme  utilitairt  (Paris,  Alcan,  1911),  chiefly  a  study 
of  the  Pragmatism  of  Nietzsche  and  Poincarft. 
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with  Poincar«,  but  with  Nietzsche,  or  of  Dr. 
Schiller's  famous  declaration  that  the  genius  of 
a  man's  logical  method  should  be  loved  and 
reverenced  by  him  as  is  "  his  bride." 

And  there  is  always  in  it,  to  be  sure,  the  u.n- 
portant  element  of  sympathy  with  the  religious 
instincts  of  mankind.  And  this  is  the  case,  too, 
whether  these  instincts  are  contemplated  in  some 
of  the  forms  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  or  in  the  form,  say,  expressed  by  such  a 
typical  modern  thinker  as  the  late  Henry  Sidgwick, 
in  his  conviction  that  "  Humanity  will  not,  and 
cannot,  acquiesce  in  a  Godless  world."  > 

Then  again  we  might  take  up  the  point  of  the 
relations  of  Pragmatism  to  doctrines  new  and  old 
in  the  history  of  philosophy,  to  the  main  points  of 
departure  of  difierent  schools  of  thought,  or  to 
fundamental  and  important  positions  in  many  of 
the  great  philosophers.  The  writer  finds  that  he 
has  noticed  in  this  connexion  the  doctrines  of 
Stoicism  and  Epicureanism,"  the  "probability" 

■  I  am  iodtbted  for  thii  uyiag  of  om  o<  my  old  tncben  to  Mr. 
C.  F.  C.  Muterman,  in  his  may  upon  Sidgwick  '  that  jndidous 
and  Interesting  book  upon  the  transition  from  the  nineteenth  to  the 
twentieth  century,  /■  Pnit  of  Changt. 

*  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism,  as  the  matter  is  generally  put,  both 
substitute  the  practical  good  of  man  as  an  individual  for  the 
wisdom  or  the  theoretical  perfection  that  were  contemplated  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle  as  the  highest  objects  of  human  pursuit.  For  Gcero,  too, 
the  chief  problems  of  philosophy  were  in  the  main  practical,  the  question 
whether  virtue  alone  is  sufficient  for  happiness,  the  problem  of  practical 
certainty  as  opposed  to  scepticism,  the  general  belief  in  Providence  and 
in  immortality,  and  so  on.  And  Lucretius  thinks  of  the  main  service 
of  philosophy  as  consisting  in  its  power  of  emancipating  the  human 
mind  from  superstition.    All  this  is  quite  typical  of  the  essentially 
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philosophy  of  Locke  ^  and  Butier,  and  Pascal, 
the  ethics  and  the  natural  theology  of  Cicero, 
the  "  voluntarism  "  of  Schopenhauer,*  Aristotle's 
philosophy  of  the  Practical  Reason/  Kant's  philo- 
sophy of  the  same,  the  religious  philosophy  of 
theologians  like  Tertullian,  Augustine.  DunsScotus, 
and  so  on — to  take  only  a  few  instances.*    The 

practical  nature  of  tlw  Romui  character,  of  Ite  conception  of  educatioD 
aa  in  the  main  discipline  and  duty,  of  its  distrust  of  Greek  inteltoctuaUnn, 
and  of  its  preoccupation  with  the  necesaitlei  of  the  struggle  for  existence 
and  for  government,  of  its  lack  of  leisure,  and  so  oi..  I  do  not  think 
that  the  very  first  thing  about  Pragmatism  is  its  desire  to  return  to  a 
practical  conception  of  life,  although  a  tendency  in  this  direction  doubt- 
less exists  in  It. 

1  The  idea  that  our  "  demonstrable  knowledge  is  very  short,  if 
Indeed  we  have  any  at  all,  although  our  certainty  is  as  great  as  our 
happinesa,  beyond  which  we  have  no  concernment  to  know  or  to  be  " 
(£«fly,iv.  a-i4);  or  Locke's  words :  "1  have  always  thought  the  actions 
of  men  the  best  interpretets  of  their  thoughts." 

■  Schopenhauer,  for  example,  used  to  be  fond  of  repeating  that  his 
own  philosophy  (which  took  will  to  be  the  fundamental  reality)  was  on 
its  very  face  necessarily  more  of  an  ethic  than  a  iiyittem  lilr<4  *h.Tt  of 
Si^noxa,  for  examine,  which  could  only  be  called  an  e^ic  by  a  sort 
of  lucut  a  mm  tuetndo. 

■  The  Practical  Reason  to  Aristotle  is  the  reason  that  has  to  do  with 
the  pursuit  of  aims  and  ends,  in  distinction  from  the  reason  that  haa 
to  do  with  knowledge,  and  the  "universal"  and  science.  This 
twofold  distinction  has  j^ven  many  problems  to  his  students  and  to  his 
commentators,  and  to  succeeding  generations.  It  is  responsiUe  for 
the  entire  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  separation  of  the  intellectual  life 
and  the  intellectual  virtues  from  the  practical  life  and  the  practical 
virtues. 

*  It  might  be  added  here  that  Logic  has  always  recognized  the 
validity,  to  some  extent,  of  the  argument  "  from  consequences  "  of 
which  Pragmatism  makes  so  much.  The  form  of  argumentation  that 
it  calls  the  Dilemma  is  a  proof  of  this  statement.  A.chain  of  reasoning 
that  leads  to  impossible  consequences,  or  that  leads  to  consequences 
inconsistent  with  previously  admitted  truths,  is  necessarily  unsound. 
That  this  test  of  tenable  or  untenable  consequences  has  often 
been  used  In  philosophy  in  the  large  sense  of  the  term  must  be  known 
only  too  well  to  the  well-informed  reader.  As  Sidgwick  says  in  his 
Mtthod  of  Ethics  :  "  The  truth  of  a  philosopher's  premises  will  always 
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view  of  man  and  his  nature  represented  by  all  these 
names  is,  in  the  main,  an  essentially  practical, 
a  concrete,  and  a  moral  view  as  opposed  to 
an  abstract  and  a  rationalistic  view.  And  of 
course  even  to  Plato  knowledge  was  only  an 
element  in  the  total  spiritual  philosophy  of  man, 
while  his  master,  Socrates,  never  really  seemed 
to  make  any  separation  between  moral  and 
intellectual  inquiries. 

And  as  for  positions  in  the  great  philosophers 
between  which  and  some  of  the  tendencies  of 
Pragmatism  there  is  more  than  a  merely  super- 
ficial agreement,  we  might  instance,  for  example, 
the  tendency  of  Hume  •  to  reduce  many  of  the 
leading  categories  of  our  thought  to  mere  habits 
of  mind,  to  be  explained  on  an  instinctive  rather 
than  a  rationalistic  basis ;  or  Comte's  idea  of  the 
error  of  separating  reason  from  instinct ; «  or  the 
idea  of  de  Maistre  and  Bain,  and  many  others  that 
"  will "  is  implied  in  the  notion  of  "  exteriority  "  ; 

be  tested  by  the  acceptability  ot  his  conclusions ;  if  in  any  im- 
portant point  he  is  found  in  flagrant  conflict  with  common  opinion, 
his  method  will  be  declared  invaUd."  Reid  used  the  argument  from 
consequences  in  his  examination  of  the  sceptical  philosophy  of 
Hume.  It  is  used  with  effect  in  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour's  Foundations 
of  Belief  in  regard  to  the  supposed  naturalism  of  physical  science. 
Edmund  Burlie  applied  it  to  some  extent  to  political  theories,  or 
to  the  abstract  philosophical  theories  upon  which  some  of  them  were 
supposedly  based. 

»  Pragmatism  has  been  called  by  some  critics  a  "  new-Humism  " 
on  the  ground  of  its  tendency  to  do  this  very  thing  that  is  mentioned 
here  in  respect  of  Hume.  But  the  justice  or  the  injustice  of  this  appella- 
tion is  a  very  large  question,  into  which  it  is  needless  for  us  to  enter  here. 

«  Cf.  "  Intelligence  is  the  aptitude  to  modify  conduct  in  conformity 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  case  "  (The  Positive  PkUosopky,  Martineau 
i.  465). 
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or  the  idea  of  Descartes '  that  the  senses  teach 
us  not  so  much  "  wl  i';  is  in  roai'ty  in  things,"  as 
"what  is  beneficial'  or  hurttiil  to  the  composite 
whole  of  mind  and  bi. Jv  "  ;  or  .he  declaration  of 
Kant  that  the  chief  end  of  metaphysic  is  God  and 
immortality;  or  the  idea  of  Spencer"  that  the 
belief  in  the  unqualified  supremacy  of  reason  is  a 
superstition  of  philosophers ;  or  the  idea  of  Plato 
in  the  Sophist  *  that  reality  is  the  capacity  for  acting 
or  of  being  acted  upon ;  and  so  on. 

As  for  such  further  confirmation  of  pragmatist 
teaching  as  is  to  be  found  in  typical  modem 
thinking  and  scholars,  thought  of  almost  at 
random,  it  would  be  easy  to  quote  in  this  con- 
nexion from  writers  as  diverse  as  Hoffding,  FouilWe, 
Simmel,  Wundt,  Mach,  Huxley,  Hobhouse,  and 
many  others.  It  might  be  called  a  typically 
pragmatist  idea,  for  example,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
L.  T.  Hobhouse  to  hold  that  "The  higher  con- 
ceptions by  which  idealism  has  so  firmly  held  are 
not  to  be  '  scientifically '  treated  in  the  sense  of 
being  explained  away.    What  is  genuinely  higher 

■  Prituiplts  of  Philosophy,  Part  II.  iii.  It  is  also  an  eminently 
pragmatist  idea  on  the  part  o«  Descartes  to  hold  that  "  I  should  find 
much  more  truth  in  the  reasoning  of  each  individual  with  reference  to 
the  aflairs  in  which  he  is  personaUy  interested,  and  the  issue  of  which 
must  presently  punish  him  if  he  has  judged  amiss,  than  in  those  con- 
ducted by  a  man  of  letters  in  his  study,  regarding  speculative  matters 
that  are  of  no  practical  moment  "  (Mtlhod,  Veitch's-edition  p.  lo) 

•  Pnnciplts  of  Philosophy.  Part  II.  iii.  p.  233. 

■See  Principles  of  Psychology,  ch.  ii.,  ■Assumption  of  Meta- 
physicians," and  also  elsewhere  in  his  Essays. 

I.  ,!.  i  *"''  ^"'^  "'  ^'"^  °'  '"Sering  '■>  a  degree  however  sUght  was 
held  by  us  to  be  the  definition  of  existence  "  (Sophist,  lowett's  Plalo 
iv.  p.  46J). 
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we  have  .  .  .  good  reason  to  think  must  also  be 
truest,"  and  we  "cannot  permanently  acquiesce 
in  a  way  of  thinking  what  would  resolve  it  into 
what  is  lowest." '  These  last  words  represent 
almost  a  commonplace  of  the  thought  of  the  day. 
It  is  held,  for  example,  by  men  as  different  and  as 
far  apart  in  their  work,  and  yet  as  typical  of  phases 
of  our  modem  life,  as  Robert  Browning  and  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge.  The  close  dependence  again  of  the 
doctrines  of  any  science  upon  the  social  life  and 
the  prevalent  thought  of  the  generation  is  also 
essentially  a  pragmatist  idea.  Its  truth  is  recog- 
nized and  insisted  upon  in  the  most  explicit 
manner  in  the  recent  serviceable  manifesto  of  Pro- 
fessors Geddes  and  Thomson  upon  "  Evolution,"" 
and  it  obviously  affects  their  whole  philosophy 
of  life  and  mind.  It  figures  too  quite  promi- 
nently in  the  valuable  short  Introduction  to 
Science  by  Professor  Thomson  in  the  same  series 
of  manuals. 

Another  typical  book  of  to-day,  again  (that  of 
Professor  Duncan  on  the  New  Knowledge  of  the  new 
physical  science),  definitely  gives  up,  for  example, 
the  "  correspondence  "  •  notion  of  truth,  holding 
that  it  is  meaningless  to  think  of  reality  as  some- 

*  The  Theory  of  Knowledge,  Preface,  p.  fat. 

*  "  The  independence  of  the  doctrines  of  any  science  from  the  social 
life,  the  prevalent  thought  of  the  generation  in  which  they  arise,  is 
indeed  a  fiction,  a  superstition  of  the  scientist  which  we  would  fain 
shatter  beyond  all  repair  ;  but  the  science  becomes  all  the  sounder  for 
recognizing  its  origins  and  its  resources,  its  present  limitations  and  its 
need  of  fresh  light  from  other  minds,  from  difierent  social  moulds  " 
(pp.  215-116). 

*  See  p.  81. 
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thing  outside  our  thought  and  our  experience  of 
which  our  ideas  might  be  a  possible  duplicate.  This 
again  we  readily  recognize  as  an  essentially  prag- 
matist  contention.  So  also  is  the  same  writer's 
rejection  of  the  notion  of  "  absolute  truth,"  •  and 
his  confession  of  the  "faith"  that  is  always 
involved  in  the  thought  of  completeness  or  system 
in  our  scientific  knowledge.  "  We  believe  purely 
as  an  act  of  faith  and  not  at  all  of  logic,"  he  says, 
"that  the  universe  is  essentially  determinable 
thousands  of  years  hence,  into  some  one  system 
which  will  account  for  everything  and  which  will 
be  the  truth." » 

Nor  would  it  be  at  all  difficult  to  find  confirma- 
tion for  the  pragmatist  philosophy  of  ideas  and 
thoughts  in  what  we  may  well  think  of  as  the 
general  reflective  literature  of  our  time,  outside  the 
sphere,  as  it  were,  of  strictly  rational  or  academic 
philosophy— in  writers  like  F.  D.  Maurice,  W. 
Pater,  A.  W.  Benn  (who  otherwise  depreciates 
what  he  calls  "  ophdism"),  J.  H.  Newman,  Kari 
Pearson,  Carlyle,  and  others.'    Take  the  following, 

'  Ct  p.  13. 

'  The  Ntw  KnomUdgt.  p.  255. 

•  It  would  indeed  be  easy  to  quote  from  popular  writers  ol  the  day. 
Uke  Mr.  Chesterton  or  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  or  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  to  show  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  Pragmatism  as  a  newer  experimental 
or  "  sociological  "  philosophy  is  now  a  commonplace  of  the  day.  Take 
the  following,  for  example,  from  Mr.  Wells's  Marriagi  (p.  52 1) :  "It  was 
to  be  a  pragmatist  essay,  a  sustained  attempt  to  undermine  the  con- 
fidence of  all  that  scholastic  logic-chopping  whicL  still  lingers  like  the 
sefMlat  of  a  disease  in  our  University  philosophy  ...  a  huge  criticism 
and  cleaning  np  of  the  existing  methods  of  formulation  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  wider  and  freer  discussion  of  those  religious  and  social  issues  our 
generation  still  shrinks  from."    "  It  is  grotesque,"  he  said, "  and  utterly 
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for  example,  quoted  with  approval  from  Herschel 
by  Karl  Pearson :  "  The  grand  and  indeed  the 
only  character  of  truth  is  its  capability  of  enduring 
the  test  of  universal  experience,  and  coining  un- 
changed out  of  every  possible  form  of  fair  dis- 
cussion." »  The  idea  again,  for  example,  recently 
expressed  in  a  public  article  by  such  a  widely  read 
and  cleverly  perverse  writer  as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,' 
that  "the  will  that  moves  us  is  dogmatic:  our 
brain  is  only  the  very  imperfect  instrument  by 
which  we  devise  practical  means  for  satisfying 
the  will,"  might  only  too  naturally  be  associated 
with  the  pragmatist-like  anti-intellectualism  *  of 
Bergson,  or,  for  that  part  of  it,  with  the  deeper 
"voluntarism"  of  Schopenhauer.  The  following 
quotation  taken  from  Mr.  Pater  reveals  how  great 
may  be  correspondence  between  the  independent 
findings  of  a  finely  sensitive  mind  like  his,  and  the 
positions  to  which  the  pragmatists  are  inclined  in 
respect  of  the  psychology  of  religious  belief.  ' '  The 
supposed  facts  on  which  Christianity  rests,  utterly 
incapable  as  they  have  become  of  any  ordinary 
test,  seem  to  me  matter  of  very  much  the  same 
sort  of  assent  as  we  give  to  any  assumption  in  the 
strict  and  ultimate  sense,  moral.  The  question 
whether  these  facts  were  real  will,  I  think,  always 
continue  to  be  what  I  should  call  one  of  those 

true  that  the  sanity  and  happiness  oi  aU  the  world  lies  in  its  habits  of 
ge.leralizatioa." 

'  I  cannot  meantime  trace,  or  place,  this  quotation,  although  I 
remember  copying  it  out  of  something  by  Karl  Pearson. 

■  In  the  Literary  Digtsi  for  igii.  •  See  p.  234. 
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natur(d  questions  of  the  human  mind."  •    Readers 
of  Carlyle  will  easily  recognize  what  we  might  call 
a  more  generalized  statement  of  this  same  truth 
of  Pater's  ui  the  often-quoted  words  from  Heroes 
and  Hero-Worship  ;  •  "  By  reUgion  I  do  not  mean 
the  church  creed  which  a  man   professes,  the 
articles  of  faith  which  ....  But  the  thing  a  man 
does  practically  believe  (and  this  often  enough 
without  asserting  it  even  to  himself,  much  less  to 
others);   the  thing  a  man  does  practically  lay  to 
heart  and  know  for  certain  concerning  his  vital 
relations  to  the  mysterious  universe,  and  his  duty 
and  destiny  there."    It  has  long  seemed  to  the 
writer  that  a  similar  thing  to  this  might  be  written 
(and  James  has  certainly  written  it)  about  a  man's 
"philosophy"    as    necessarily    inclusive    of    his 
working  beliefs  as  well  as  of  his  mere  reasoned 
opinions,    although   it    is   the   latter    that    are 
generally  (by  what  right  ?)  taken  to  be  properly 
the  subject-matter  of  philosophy.'    And  it  is  this 
phase  of  the  pragmatist  philosophy  that  could,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  be  most  readily  illustrated 
from  the  opinions  of  various  living  and  dead  writers 
upon  the  general  working  philosophy  of  human 
nature  as  we  find  this  revealed  in  humai'  history. 
We  are  told,  for  example,  by  Mr.  Hot  .ouse,  in  his 
monumental  work  upon  Morals  in  Evolution,  that 
in  "  Taoism  the  supreme  principle  of  things  may 

'  From  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  quoted  in  A.  C.  Benson's 
IVaUer  Pater,  p.  200.  «  Lecture  I.  towards  the  beginning. 

•  See  p.  62  and  p.  197.  It  iihould  be  remembered  that  our  reasoned 
opinions  rest  upon  our  working  beliefs. 
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be  left  undefined  as  something  that  we  experience 
in  ourselves  if  we  throw  ourselves  upon  it,  but 
which  we  know  rather  by  following  or  living  it 
than  by  any  process  of  ratiocination."*  And 
"  this  mystical  interpretation,"  he  adds,  "  is  not 
confined  t'^  Taoism,  but  in  one  form  or  another 
lies  near  to  hand  to  all  spiritual  religions,  and 
expresses  one  mode  of  religious  consciousness,  its 
aspiration  to  reach  the  heart  of  things  and  the 
confidence  that  it  has  done  so,  iuid  found  rest 
there." 

We  are  reminded,  of  course,  by  all  such  con- 
siderations of  the  philosophy  of  Bergson,  and  of  its 
brilliant  attempt  to  make  a  synthesis  of  intuition 
or  instinct  with  reflection  or  thought,  and  indeed 
it  may  well  be  that  the  past  difiiculties  of  philo- 
sophy with  intuition  and  instinct  are  due  to  the 
fact  01  its  error  in  unduly  separating  the  intellect 
from  the  "  will  to  live,"  and  from  the  "  creative  " 
evolution  that  have  been  such  integral  factors  in 
the  evolution  of  the  life  of  humanity. 

This  entire  matter,  however,  of  the  comparison 
of  pragmatist  doctrines  to  typical  tendencies  in 
the  thought  of  the  past  and  the  present  must  be 
treated  by  us  as  subordinate  to  our  maui  purpose, 
that  of  the  estimation  of  the  place  of  Pragmatism 
in  the  constructive  thought  of  the  present  time. 
With  a  view  to  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  revert 
to  the  criticism  of  Pragmatism. 

The  criticism  that  has  abready  been  made  b 

>  Vol.  U.  p.  86. 
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that  ai  the  main  Pragmatism  U  unsystematic  and 
complex  and  confusing,  that  it  has  no  adequate 
theory  of  "reaUty,"  and  no  unified  theory  of 
phUosophy,  that  it  has  no  satisfactory  criterion  of 
the  "  consequences  "  by  which  it  proposes  to  test 
truth,  and  that  it  has  not  worked  out  its  philosophy 
of  the  contribution  of  the  individual  with  his 

activity"  and  his  "purposes"  to  "reality" 
generally,  and  that  it  is  in  danger  of  being  a  failure 
m  the  realm  of  ethics.' 

To  all  this  we  shall  now  seek  to  add  a  few  words 
more  upon  (i)  the  pragmatist  criterion  of  truth 
(2)  the  weakness  of  Pragmatism  in  the  realms  of 
logic  and  theory  of  knowledge,  (3)  its  failure  to 
give  consistent  account  of  the  nature  of  reality 
and  (4)  its  unsatisfactoriness  in  the  realm  of 
ethics. 

(I)  We  have  already  expressed  our  agreement 
with  the  finding  of  Professor  Pratt »  that  the  prag- 
matist theory  of  truth  amounts  to  no  more  than  the 
harmless  doctrine  that  the  meaning  of  any  con- 
ception expresses  itself  in  the  past,  present  or 
future  conduct  or  experiences  of  actual,  or  possible 
sentient  creatures.  Taken  literaUy,  however  the 
doctnne  that  truth  should  be  tested  by  con- 
sequences is  not  only  harmless  but  also  useless 
ssemg  that  Omniscience  alone  could  bring  together 
m  thought  or  in  imagination  aU  the  consequences 
of  an  assertion.    Again,  it  is  literally /a/se  for  the 

oi  P^^„°  """""'  "  ':'?'""  "•  P-  '»  *"  «■»  opportunistic  etUc 
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reason  that  the  proof  of  truth  is  not  in  the  first 
instance  any  kind  of  "consequences,"  not  even 
the  "verification"  of  which  pragmatists  are  so 
fond.    If  the  truth  of  which  we  may  happen  to 
be  thinking  is  truth  of  "  fact,"  its  proof  lies  in  its 
correspondence  (despite  the  difficulties » of  the  idea) 
with  the  results  of  observation  or  perception.' 
And  if  it  be  inferential  truth,  its  proof  is  that  of 
its  deduction  from  previously  established  truths, 
or  facts,  upon    a   certain   plane    of    knowledge 
or    experience.       In    short,    Pragmatists    forget 
altogether  the  logical  doctrine  of  the  existence 
(in  the  world  of  our  human  experience,  of  course) 
of    different    established    planes    of    reality,    or 
planes  of  ascertained  knowledge  in  which  all  pro- 
positions that  are  not  nonsensical  or  trivial,  are, 
from  their  very  inception,  regarded  as  necessarily 
true  or  false.    The  existence  of  these  various 
planes  of  experience  or  of  thought  is  in  fact  implied 
in  the  pragmatist  doctrine  of  the  fundamental 
character  of  belief.'    According  to  this  perfectly 
correct  doctrine,  the  objectivity  of  truth  (i.e.  its 
reality  or  non-reality  in  the  world  of  fact  or  in  the 
world  of  rational  discourse)  is  the  essential  thing 
about  it,  while  the  idea  of  its  "consequences" 
is  not.    A  truth  is  a  proposition  whose  validity 
has   already   been    established  by    evidence    or 

•  Professor  Pratt  makes  an  attempt  in  his  book  on  Wkal  is  Prog- 
mUUm  >  (pp.  75-6-7)  to  show  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  correspond- 
ence theory"  is  not  inconsistent  with  Pragmatism  or  that  Pragmatism 
is  not  inconsistent  with  this  truth. 

'  Cf.  supra,  p.  64. 
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jy  demonstration.     It  has  then  afterwards   the 
immediate  "utaity"  of  expressing  in  an  inteUi- 
gible  and  convenient  manner  the  fact  of  certain 
connexions   among  things   or  events.      And  its 
ultimate  utility  to  mankind  is  also  at  the  same 
time  assured,  humanity  bemg  by  its  very  nature  a 
society  of  persons  who  must  act,  and  who  act,  upon 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  truth  or  the  reality 
of  things.     But  a  proposition  is  by  no  means 
true  because  it  is  useful.     Constantine  believed 
emmently  in   the   concord-producing  utility   of 
certain  confessions  enunciated  at  the  Council  of 
Nice   but  his  belief  in  this  does  not  prove  their 
truth  or  reality  outside  the  convictions  of  the  faith- 
ful    Nor  does  the  pragmatist  or  utUitarian  char- 
acter of  certain  portions  of  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament  or  of  the  Koran  prove  the  matter 
of  their  literal  and  factual  truth  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  these  terms.    As  Hume  said,  "  When  any 
opmion  leads  us  into  absurdities  'tis  certainly  false 
but  -tis  not  certain  that  an  .pinion  is  false  because 
It  has  dangerous  consequences." 

And  then,  apart  from  this  conspicuous  absence 
ot  logic  m  the  views  of  pragmatists  upon  "  truth  " 
the  expression  of  their  doctrine  is  so  confusing  that 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  extract  any  consistent 
meaning  out  of  it.  They  are  continuaUy  con- 
founding conceptions  and  ideas  and  propositions 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  truth  resides  not  in 
concepts  and  ideas  but  only  in  propositions. 
While  It  may  be  mdeed  true,  as  against  RationaUsm 
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that   all   human   conceptions   whatsoever   [and 
it  is  only  in  connexion  with  "  conceptions     that 
Pragmatism  is  defined  even  m  such  an  official  place 
as  Baldwin's  Dictionary  of  Philosophy^]  hay  e.  and 
must  have,  reference  to  actual  or  possible  human 
experience  or  consequences,  it  is  by  no  means  true 
that  the  test  of  a  proposition  is  anythmg  other 
than  the  evidence  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
Then  the  pragmatists  have  never  adequately 
defined  terms  that  are  so  essential  t.  their  purposes 
as  "  practical."  "  truth."  "  fact."    real,  y,       con- 
sequences," and  they  confound,  too    'theories 
with   "truths"   a'.,d  "concepts"   just  as  they 
confound  concepts  and  propositions. 

(2)  That  logic  and  the  theory  of  proof  is  thus 
one  of  the  weak  spots  of  Pragmatism  has  perhaps 
then  been  sufficientiy  indicated.    We  have  seen 
in  fact,  the  readiness  of  Pragmatism  to  confess  its 
inabUity'  to  prove  its  own  Phaosophy-thatis 
to  prove  it  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
That  it  should  have  made  this  confession  is,  of 
course,  only  in  keeping  with  the  fact  that  is 
interest  in  logic  is  confined  to  such  subordmate 
topics  as  the  framing  and  verification  of  hypo- 
theses, the  development  of   concepts   and  judg- 
ments in  the  "  thought-process,    and  so  on.    Ot 
Complete    proof,    as    involving    both    deduction 

I  See  the  Note  on  p.  Ji- 

•  Of.  tupra,  p.  67.  ,.„,rt),  „f  aavine  that  you  cannot 

ev^^i:^^':^:^-^^^'-^^^"^'"''' 

of  persons. 
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and  induction,  it  takes  but  the  scantiest 
recognition.  And  it  has  made  almost  no  effort 
to  connect  its  discoveries  in  "  genetic  logic  "  and 
in  the  theory  of  hypotheses  with  the  traditional 
body  of  logical  doctrine.'  Nor,  as  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  from  the  preceding  paragraph,  has  it  made 
any  serious  attempt  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
discovery  of  new  truth  in  relation  to  the  more  or 
less  perfectly  formulated  systems  and  schemes  of 
truth  already  in  the  possession  of  mankind. 

The  case  is  similar  in  regard  to  the  "  theory  of 
knowledge  "  of  the  pragmatists.    While  they  have 
made  many  important  suggestions  regarding  the 
relation  of  all  the  main  categories  and  principles 
of  our  human  thought  to  the  theoretical  and 
practical  needs   of  mankind,   there  is  in   their 
teachings  little  that  is  satisfactory  and  expUcit 
in   the   matter   of   the   systematization   of   first 
prmciples,'  and  little  too  that  is  satisfactory  in 
rwpect  of  the  relation  of  knowledge  to  reality 
TTiey  sometimes  admit  (with  James)  the  importance 
of  general  points  of  view  like  the  "  causal  "  the 
•■temporal,"  "end,"  and  "purpose,"  and  so  on. 
At  other  times  they  confess  with  SchiUer   that 
questions  about    ultimate    truth   and    ultimate 

'  For  a  serviceable  account,  in  EngUsh,  of  the  differences  between 

chLI^T^n'  P'^-^Pki'  "'  hypothe^  and  the  more  fuSy  devete^S 

SfZS.M'?""'^'.'"  '^'  ^^y-  «•  F«i«  Walk.r'/r»,<^ro/ 
if»<».;.i^,,  chapter  xm.,  upon  •  Pragmatism  and  Physical  Science  " 

■^«rr; "^cot^u^'^^f.  --'^--  '0  «-'  -^-'  PHnc.;«  o"l 
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reality  cannot  be  aUowed  to  weigh  upon  our  spirits, 
seeing  that  "  actual  knowing  "  always  starts  from 
the  "existing  situation."  .  •  ,    j^ 

Now  oi  course  actual  knowing  certainly  does 
start  from  the  particular  case  of  the  existing 
situation,  but,   as    aU    thinkers    from    Aristotle 
to  Hume  have  seen,  it  is  by  no  means  explained 
bv  this  existing  situation.    In  real  knowledge 
this  is  always  made  inteUigible  by  references  to 
points  of  view  and  to  experiences  that  altogether 
transcend  it.    The  true  theory  of  knowledge    m 
short,  involves  the  familiar  Kantian  dBtinction 
between  the   "origin"   and  the  "validity      of 
knowledge-a  thing  that  the  pragmatists  seem 
continually  and  deliberately  to  ignore.    Schiller, 
to  be  sure,  reminds  us  with  justice  that  we  must 
endeavour  to  "connect,"  rather  than  invariably 
"contrast,"   the  two  terms  of  this  distinction. 
But  this  again  is  by  no  means  what  the  pragmatists 
themselves  have  done.      They  fail,  in  fact,  to 
connect  their  hints  about  the  practical   or  ex- 
perimental origin  of  most  of  our  points  of  view 
about  reality  with  the  problem  of  the  validity 
of  first  principles  generally. 

There  is  a  suggestion  here  and  there  m  their 
writings  that,  as  Schiller »  puts  it,  there  can  be  no 
coherent  system  of  postulates  except  as  rooted 
in  personality,  and  that  there  are  postulates 
at  every  stage  of  our  development.  What  this 
statement  means  is  that  there   are   "points  of 

>  In  the  "  Axioms  as  Postulates  "  essay  in  PmwaJ  li4al«m. 
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view  about  reality  that  are  incidental  to  the 
stage  of  our  natural  life  (as  beings  among  other 
beings),  others  to  the  stage  of  conscious  sensations 
and  feelings,  stiU  others  to  that  of  our  desires 
and  thoughts,  to  our  aesthetic  appreciation  to 
our  moral  life,  and  so  on.  But,  as  I  have  already 
said,  there  is  little  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
pragmatists  to  distinguish  these  different  stages 
or  planes  of  experience  adequately  from  one 
another. 

(3)  References  have  already  been  made  to  the 
failures  of  our  Anglo-American  pragmatists  to 
attam  to  any  inteUigible  and  consistent  kind  of 
reality,   whether    they    conceive    of    this    latter 
as  the  sum-total  of  the  efforts   of  aspiring  and 
achieving  human  beings,  or  with  Schiller  as  an 
'•onginal,  plastic  sub-stratum,"  or  as  the  reality 
(whatever  it  is)  that  is  gradually  being  brought 
into  bemg  by  the  creative  efforts  of  ourselves  and 
of  beings  higher  or  lower  than  ourselves  in  the 
scale  of  existence.    Their  deepest  thought  in  the 
matter  seems  to  be  that  the  universe  (our  universe  ?) 
is  essentiaUy  "  incomplete,"  and  that  the  truth  of 
God,  as  James  puts  it,  "has  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of   other   truths."    One   student   of   this   topic 
Professor  Leighton,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that    pragmatism    is    essentially    "  acosmistic," ' 

r^lity  with  Which  »  hav.  to  do  (r^Iity"  "^.T^^^  ^'  ^^^ 
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j«.,Kt   and  with  good  reason,  that 

„P    are   not    only   in   contact   with   reauiy  as 
1.  K  V  ^th  a  reality  moreover,  that  transcends 

rndSruggi?    Butbeyondthej^hrnytha^ 

^«nrfe   must  somehow   count   m    me   uuai 

^^'e  2  rTalitTlnd  that  what  the  world  of  ex- 

.         :« J=  to  be  it  must  somehow  be  con- 

S^uSU  J:-^.  there  is  no  standing- 

™d  in  the  entire  pragmatist  phdosophy  for 
Sof  what,  in  plain  English  must  be  tended 
an  intellirible  theory  of   reality.        ^°\^' 
Zs]Zt  "how  differently  P^ople  t^e  thmgs^ 
^l  ioTd  ;«  Uve  in  exists  diffused  and  distnbuted 

distinction  »>«t-«°  P^  '^  P'^gh  to  «.lv.,  or  even  to  «.,  such 

r.u^r.r«iq£t.3i----tu"t:nr 
rt^;'?^."st^^srJn'Sr«...-t.o«. 
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in  the  form  of  an  indefinitely  numerous  lot  of 
eaches,  coherent  in  all  sorts  of  ways  and  degrees ; 
and  the  tough-minded  are  perfectly  willing  to  take 
them  at  that  valuation.  They  can  stand  the 
world,  their  temper  being  well  adapted  to  its 
insecurity."  • 

The  present  writer,  some  years  ago,  in  an  article 
in  Mind*  ventured  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of 
expecting  the  public  to  beUeve  in  a  philosophy 
which  sometimes  speaks  as  if  we  could  now,  to-day, 
by  our  efforts  begin  to  make  the  world  something 
different  from  what  it  is  or  what  it  has  been.  "  As 
far  as  the  past  facts  go,"  so  James  put  it  in  1899, 
"there  is  indeed  no  difference.  These  facts  are 
hogged  (is  not  the  phraseology  too  recklessly 
sporting  ?),  are  captured,  and  the  good  that's  in 
them  is  gained,  be  the  atoms,  be  the  God  their 
cai.ie."  And  again,  "Theism  and  materialism, 
so  indifferent  when  taken  retrospectively  [?], 
point,  when  we  take  them  prospectively,  to  wholly 
different,  practical  consequences,  to  opposite 
outlooks  of  experience."  And  again,  "  But  I  say 
that  such  an  alternation  of  feelings,  reasonable 
enough  in  a  consciousness  that  is  prospective,  as 
ours  now  is,  and  whose  world  is  partly  yet  to  come, 
would  be  absolutely  senseless  (')  ,ind  irrational  in  a 
purely  retrospective  consciousness  summing  up  a 
world  already  past."  Now  on  what  theory  of 
things  is  it  that  the  future  of  the  world  and  our 
future  may  be  affected  by  ideal  elements  and 

'  Profnulism,  p.  264.  •  "Piagmatism,"  October  1900. 
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factors  (God,  Freedom,  Recompense,  Justice) 
without  having  been  so  affected  or  determined 
in  the  past  ?  •  _        . 

(4)  The  unsatisfactoriness  of  Pragmatism  in 
the  reahn  of  ethics.  Crucial  and  hopeless  as  is 
the  failure  of  Pragmatism  in  the  realm  of  ethics, 
a  word  or  two  had  better  be  said  of  the  right  of 
the  critic  to  judge  of  it  in  this  connexion.  In  the 
first  place,  the  thinking  public  has  already  ex- 
pressed its  distrust  of  a  doctrine  that  scruples  not 
to  avow  its  affinity  with  utilitarianism,  with  the 
idea  of  testing  truth  and  value  by  mere  conse- 
quences and  by  the  idea  of  the  useful.  "The 
word  ■  expedient,' "  wrote  a  correspondent  to 
Professor  James,  "  has  no  other  meaning  than  that 
of  self-interest.  The  pursuit  of  this  has  ended  by 
landmg  a  number  of  officers  of  national  banks  in 
penitentiaries.  A  philosophy  that  leads  to  such 
results  must  be  unsound." 

Then  again.  Professor  Dewey  (now  doubtless 
the  foremost  living  pragmatist)  is  the  joint  author 
of  a  book  upon  ethics,  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  which  is  the  application  of  pragmatist-like 
methods  and  principles  to  moral  philosophy.  This 
book  sums  up,  too,  a  great  many  previous  illuminat- 
ing discussions  of  his  own  upon  ethical  and  educa- 
tional problems,  for  all  of  which,  and  for  its  general 
application  of  the  principles  of  Humanism  to  the 
realm   of   morals   he   has   deservedly  won   the 

I  The  same  line  of  reflection  will  be  found  in  James's  PragntatUm, 
p.  9«- 
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praise  of  Professor  James  himself.  So  we  have 
thus  the  warrant  both  of  the  pubUc  and  of  Dewey 
and  James  for  seeking  to  judge  Pragmatism  from 
the  point  of  view  of  moral  philosophy. 

Another  justification  for  seeking  to  judge  of 
Pragmatism  from  the  point  of  view  of  moral 
philosophy    is    that    the    whole    weight    of    its 
"  humanism  "  and  of  its  "  valuation  "  philosophy 
must  inevitably  fall  upon  its  view  of  the  moral 
judgment.    Dr.  Schiller,  we  have  seen,  is  quite 
explicit  in  his  opinion  that  for  Humanism  the  roots 
of  metaphysics  "lie,  and  must  lie,"  in  ethics 
And  this  is  all  the  more  the  case,  as  it  were,  on 
account  of  the  proclamation »  by  Pragmatism  of 
the   inabUity   of   Intellectualism   to   understand 
morality,  and  also  on  account  of  its  recurring 
contention  in  respect  of  the  merely  hypothetical 
character  of  all  intellectual  truth. 

rwK^i""l^°°"v''"  '  '^'■^^^  in  his  book  iP,agmali,ma„d  U, 
Cr«.«)  devoted  to  tlie  purpose  of  showing  the  necessary  failure  of 
Ateolubsm  (or  of  an  InteUectualism  of  the  absolutist  order)  in  the 
reato  of  ethics,  anding  in  the  expetimentalism  and  the  quasi-Darwinism 
f„  ^*°^??"'  *?  »«n'<>«Pl»"'  that  U.  to  say  the  least,  more  favourable 
to  tte  reahfies  of  our  moral  experience.  While  I  cannot  «nd  so  much 
as  he  does  in  the  hit-and-miss  ethical  philosophy  of  Pragmatism  I 
quite  sympathae  with  him  in  his  rejection  of  Absolutism  or  Rational- 
ism as  a  basis  for  ethics.  The  foUowing  are  some  of  his  reasons  for 
this  rejection  :  (i)  The  ••  purpose  "  that  is  involved  in  the  ethical  life 
inust,  accordmg  to  Absolutism,  be  an  aU-indusive  and  a  fixed  purpose 

tove  to  the  idea  of  the  fuUay  of  our  efforts.  (2)  Absolutism  does  not 
provide  for  human  responsibility ;  to  it  aU  actions  and  purposes  are 
^J'i  **•  A'»<'>"te.  (3)  The  ethical  ideal  of  Absolutism  is  too 
stttic.  (4)  Absolutism  does  not  provide  any  material  for  "  new 
goaU  and  new  Ideals."  See  pp.  j,8-aa5  in  my  eighth  chapter,  where  I 
censure,  in  the  mterest  of  Pragmatism  and  Humanism,  the  ethical 
philosophy  of  Professor  Bosanquet. 
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Now,  unfortunately  for  Pragmatism,  the  one 
thing  that  the  otherwise  illuminating  book  of 
Dewey  and  Tufts  almost  completely  fails  to  do, 
as  the  writer  has  already  sought  to  indicate,  is  to 
provide   a   theory    of    the    ordinary    distinction 
between  right  and  mong>    The  only  theme  that 
is  really  successfully  pursued  in  this  typically 
American  book  is  the  "  constant  discovery,  forma- 
tion, and  re-formation  of  the  'self '  in  the  'ends' 
which  an  individual  is  called  upon  to  sustain  and 
develop  in  virtue  of  his  membership  of  a  '  social 
whole.'"      But   this   is   obviously   a   study   in 
"genetic  psychology,"  or  in  the  psychology  of 
ethics,  but  by  no  means  a  study  in  the  theory  of 
ethics.     '  The  controlling  principle,"  it  character- 
istical'-    ells  us,  "  of  the  deliberation  which  renders 
possible  the  fonnation  of  a  voluntary  or  socialized 
self  out  of  our  original  instinctive  impulses  is  the 
love  of  the  objects  which  make  this  transformation 
possible."    But  what  is  it,  we  wish  to  know,  that 
distinguished  the  objects  that  make  this  trans- 
formation possible  from  the  objects  that  do  not 
do  so  ?    The  only  answer  that  we  can  see  in  the 
book  is  that  anything  is  "  moral "  which  makes 
possible  a"  transition  from  individualism  to  efScient 
social  personality"  — obviously  again  a  purely 
sociological  point  of  view,  leaving  the  question 
of  the  standard  of  efficiency  quite  open.    The 
whole  tendency,  in  short,  of  tha  pragmatist  treat- 

'  Sm  p.  224,  whfre  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  wme  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  Absolutism  oJ  Dr.  Boaanquet 
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ment  of  ethical  principles  is  to  the  effect  that 
standards  and  theories  of  conduct  are  valuable 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
"fruitful"  in  giving  us  a  certain  "surveying 
power"  in  the  perplexities  and  uncertainties  of 
"direct  personal  behaviour."  They  are  all,  in 
other  words,  merely  relative  or  useful,  and  none 
of  them  is  absolute  and  authoritative.  It  is  this 
last  thing,  however,  that  is  the  real  desider- 
atum of  ethical  theory.  And  so  far  as  practice  is 
concerned,  all  that  this  Pragmatism  or  "  Relativ- 
ism" in  morals  inevitably  leads  to  is  the  con- 
clusion that  whatever  brings  about  a  change, 
or  a  result,  or  a  "  new  formation,"  or  a  new 
"  development "  of  the  moral  situation,  is  neces- 
sarily moral,  that  "growth"  and  "liberation" 
and  " fruitfulness,"  and  "experimentation"  are 
everything,  and  moral  scruples  and  conscience 
simply  nothing.  In  the  celebrated  phrase  of 
Nietzsche,  "  Everything  is  permissible  and  nothing 
is  true  or  binding." 

Is  not,  then,  this  would-be  ethical  phase  li 
Pragmatism  just  too  modernistic,  too  merely 
practical,  too  merely  illuminative  and  enlighten- 
ing ?  And  would  it  not  be  better  for  the 
youth  of  America  (for  Dewey's  book  is  in  the 
American  Science  Series)  and  other  countries  to 
learn  that  not  everything  "  practical "  and  "  forma- 
tive "  and  "  liberative  "  and  "  socializing "  is 
moral  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  ? »    In  saying 

'  students  of  that  important  nineteenth-century  booli  upon  Ethks. 
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this  I  am,  of  course,  giving  but  a  very  imperiect 
idea  of  the  contents  of  a  book  which  is,  in  many 
respects,  both  epoch-marking  and  epoch-makmg. 
It  is,  however,  unfortunately,  in  some  respects 
only  too  much  in  touch  with  "  present  facts  and 
tendencies,"   with   the   regrettable    tendency   of 
the  hour,  for  example,  to   justify  as  nght  any 
conduct  that  momentarily  "  improves  the  situa- 
tion "   or  that  "  liberates  the  activities     of  the 
parties  concerned  in  it.    It  is  not  enough,  in  other 
words  (and  this  is  all,  I  am  incUned  to  think,  that 
Pragmatism  can  do  in  morals),  to  set  up  a  some- 
what suggestive  picture  of  the  "life  of  the  moral 
man  in   our  present   transitional"    and  would- 
be  "constructive"  age.    A  moral  man  does  not 
merely,  in  common  parlance.  "  keep  up  with  the 
procession,"  going  in  for  its  endless  "  formations 
and  "  re-formations."     He  seeks  to      lead      it, 
and  this  leading  of  men,  this  setting  up  of  a  standard 
of  the  legitimacy  or  of  the  illegitimacy  of  certain 
social  experiments  is  just  what  Pragmatism  can- 
not do  in  morals. 

It  is  otherwise,  doubtless,  with  a  true  human- 
ism, or  with  the  humanism  that  Pragmatism  is 
endeavouring  to  become. 

the  M«W.<./E«to,  by  Henry  Sidg^ick,  7" !™™^*^^?;jt 
expressly  states  it  as  a  grave  argament  against  Ublitanamsm  »»' «  " 
br^ieans  confirmed  by  the  study  o.  t^'  »'='"^  ?J"J  ^^ 
distinctions.  As  we  go  back  in  history  w.  do  not  find  that  moral 
prescriptions  have  merely  a  utiUtarian  value. 
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In  spite  of  the  objections  that  have  been  brought 
in  the  preceding  chapters  against  Pragmatism  as 
Instrumentalism  and  Practicalism,  the  great 
thing  about  Pragmatism  as  the  Humanism 
that  it  is  tending  to  become  is  the  jjosition  tl^at  it 
virtually  occupies  in  respect  of  the  ethical  and  the 
personal  factors  that  enter  into  all  our  notions 
about  final  truth.  To  Pragmatism  the  im- 
portance of  these  factors  in  this  connexion  is 
apparent  from  the  outset,  it  being  to  it  the  merest 
truism  that  by  final  truth  we  cannot  mean  "  truth  " 
existing  on  its  own  account,  but  rather  the  truth 
of  the  world  as  inclusive  of  man  and  his  purposes. 
For  so  much  it  stands  by  its  very  letter  as  well  as 
by  its  spirit.  And  if  we  can  find  any  confirmation 
for  this  attitude  in  some  of  the  concessions  of  the 
rationalists  that  have  been  previously  mentioned, 
so  much  the  better,  as  it  were,  for  Pragmatism. 

Now  it  might  well  seem  as  if  Pragmatism  by 
the  denial  of  an  absolute  or  impersonal  truth  is 
so  far  simply  another  version  of  modern  agnosti- 
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cism,  or  of  the  older  doctrine  of  the  "  relativity  " 
of  human  knowledge.  There  is  a  great  difference, 
however,  between  these  two  things  and  Pragmatism. 
A  mere  agnostical,  or  relativity,  philosophy 
generally  carries  with  it  the  belief  that  the  inmost 
reality  of  things  is  both  unknowable  and  out  of  all 
relation  alike  to  human  purpose  and  to  human 
knowledge.  Pragmatism,  on  the  contrary,  would 
like  to  maintain— if  it  could  do  so  logically— that 
in  human  volition,  we  do  know  something  about 
the  inward  meaning  of  things,  that  the  "  develop- 
mental "  view  of  things  is,  when  properly  inter- 
preted, the  real  view,  that  reality  is  at  least  what 
it  comes  to  be  in  our  "  purposes  "  and  in  our 
ideals,  and  not  something  difierent  from  this. 

The  main  reason,  however,  of  the  inability  of 
Pragmatism  to  do  what  it  would  like  to  do  in  this 
connexion  is  what  we  have  already  complained 
of  as  its  failure  either  to  recognize,  or  to  use,  the 
help  that  could  be  afforded  to  it  by  (i)  Idealism, 
and  by  (2)  the  "  normative  "  •  view  of  ethical 
science. 

>  What  I  nndorstiod  by  the  "  nonnative  idea  of  ethical  adence  " 
Hill  become  more  apparent  as  I  proceed.  I  may  as  well  state, 
however,  that  I  look  upon  the  distinction  between  the  "  descrip- 
tive "  ideals  of  science  and  the  "  normative  "  character  ol  the  ideals 
of  the  ethical  and  the  socio-political  sciences  as  both  fundamental 
and  far-reaching.  There  are  Aw  things,  as  it  were,  that  constitute 
what  we  might  caU  the  subject-matter  of  philosophy  — "  facts  " 
and  ■'  ideaU  "  ;  or,  rather,  it  is  the  synthesis  and  reconciliation  of 
these  two  orders  of  reality  that  constitute  the  supreme  problem  of 
philosophy.  It  is  with  the  ^description  of  facts  and  of  the  laws  of  the 
sequences  of  things  that  the  "  methodology  "  of  science  and  of  Prag- 
matism is  in  the  main  concerned.  And  it  is  because  Pragmatism 
has  hitherto  shown  itself  unable  to  rise  above  the  descriptive  and 
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In  respect  of  the  first  point,  we  have  already 
sugg^ted,  for  example,  that  Pragmatism  is  in- 
clmed  m  various  ways  to  make  much  of  its  "  radical 
empincism,"  its  contention  that  reality  must   to 
begin  with,  be  construed  to  be  what  it  seems  to 
be  m  our  actual  dealings  with  it  and  in  our  actual 
expenence  of  it.«    To  the  biologist,  as  we  put  it 
in  our  fourth  chapter,   reaUty  is  life ;    to  the 
physicist  it  is  energy;    to  the  theologian  it  is 
the  unfoldmg  of  the  deaUngs  of  God  with  His 
creatures ;    to  the  sociologist  it  is  the  sphere  of 
the  evolution   of   the  social  life  of   humanity 
to  the  lover  of  truth  it  is  a  "partly  intelligible 
system.      The  only  rational  basis,  however    for 
aU  this  constructive  interpretation  of  reality  is 
the  familiar  idealist   position   of  the   necessary 
imphcation  of  the  "  subject  "  in  the  "  object  " 
the  fact   that   "things"   or   "existences"   a^e 
mvanably  thought  of  as  the  elements  or  com- 
ponent parts  in  some  working  system  or  sphere 
of  reality  that  is  contemplated  by  some  being 
or  bemgs  in  reference  to  some  purpose  or  end 
On  Its  so-called  lowest  plane,  indeed,  reality  is 
conceived  as  the  play  of  aU  the  particles  of  matter 
or  of  all  the  elemental  forces  of  nature,  upon 
each  other.    And  on  this  construction  of  things 

hypothrtiMl  «dence  of  th.  day  to  the  idcab  of  the  normative  sciences 

I1^»ft """^VK'^i,""'  " ''  "■  '"•**«*  PMo»phy  XrZ^Z 
we  know  it,  or  of  the  diflerent  orders  of  leaUty 

r.^  ow^""  '°;"''^'«'y  ^'^  "i'k  in  his  own  exp«i.„ce  "  i 
repeat,  objective  reality  in  the  most  fundamental  sense." 
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the  susceptibiUty  of  everything  to  the  influence  of 
everything  else  is  no  less  certainly  assumed  than  in 
the  case  of  the  world  of  life  itself.  But,  as  the 
idealist  realizes  in  a  moment,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  separating,  either  in  thought  or  experimentally, 
this  supposed  physical  world  from  the  so-called 
experiences  and  relations  and  laws  through 
which  it  is  interpreted  and  described,  even  as  a 
world  of  objects  or  of  forces.  This  is  what 
Parmenides  saw  ages  ago  when  he  said  that 
"thought"  and  "being"  are  the  same  thing, 
that  "  being  "  belongs  to  "  thought,"  that "  being 
is  the  true  object  of  thought,  and  that  bemg  is  the 
"  rational  "  and  the  "  thinkable  "  and  not  some- 
thing outside  thought.  It  is  what  a  scientUt,  an 
expounder  of  science,  like  Professor  J .  A.  Thompson 
means  and  partiy  states  when  he  says,  speaking 
of  the  work  of  many  of  his  fellow-scientists  of  the 
day,  "The  matter  of  physical  science  is  an 
atetraction,  whereas  the  matter  of  our  dkect 
experience  is  in  certain  conditions  the  physical 
basis  of  life  and  the  home  of  the  soul."  ' 

To  the  objector  who  again  retorts  that  this  Ime 
of  reflection  seems  to  rest  upon  a  very  large 
assumption  as  to  the  nature  of  the  apparently 
illimitable  physical  universe,  the  idealist  can  but 
reply,  firstly,  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  so-called 
natural  world  save  t:  lugh  the  soK;aUed  spiritual 
or  psychical  world."  and  secondly,  that  even  the 

»  Introduction  to  Scienct,  p.  i37'  ^     .        — ,«• 

.  "  BulFtto  prinUtiv.  Amoeba,  gav.  ri«  •  in  the  natural  cou^ol 

.vents -to  higher  org«.i«n>  and  the-  to  higher.  untU  th«.  emerged 
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most  complete  description  of  the  world  from  the 
point  of  vjew  of  science  would,  of  course,  still  leave 
the  world  of  our  mental  experiences  entirely 
unexp  amed.  It  is  surely,  therefore,  so  far,  S 
more  ogical  to  use  this  last  world  as  at  least  the 

^TersT^       '^'^  °*  ^'  ^°™^'  ""'^'^  '"»" 

«nj^.t  V^  -^^  "normative"  view  of  ethics 
a^d   the  help  ,t  affords  to  Pragmatism   in    its 
^.mention  m  respect  of  final  truth,  it  may  be 
said   to  begm  with,  that  it  U  in  the  ethical  life 
that  what  we  call  the  truth  of  things  becomes 
he  basis  of  an  ideal  of  personal  achievement. 
It   IS  not  merely  of  man's  well-known   trans- 
ormation  and  utilization  of  the  forces  of  nature 
that  we  are  at  present  thinking,  but  of  the  fact 
that    m    the  moral  life  man   "superposes,"   as 
has  been  said,  an  order  of  his  own   upon  the 
so^alled  natural  order  of  things,  transfoming  it 
mo  a  spintual  order.    This  superposition,  if  we 
wUl,   this  transformation,  is  revealed  unmistak- 
ably m  the  history  of  the  facts  of  conduct 

In  the  r«:ent  elaborate  researches  in  sociological 
!!'''?L^y?£^!>^lise^ndJW^ste^^    we  read, 

""  supreme  Mammal,  who  by  and  bv  hiil  a  /A.^™  «f  ..    ,.  .u T" 

primiave  Amcba.  which  had  in  tttm  «h.  nJ™-^  i  u°"'  """  *» 
11  this  w«,  ,^  »ond^l^Z!Zi^!J^^  ""  *'  ■"""'=>'  '■' 
more  in  th«n  S.  m.t  thT.™  I     iT,  m^f^,  J^  "J"  '"^«  *^ 

Thomson,  Intfodmtim  lo  Scuna.  p.  137  mineJ-J.  H. 

Tl^  -.en"f:X7do™^i-,^^t'o7;h.''„er  ''T*"  '"■  «'°'^=^^- 
Hohhous.  tai.  o,  .hin^  ^■^f'^'^^^-.f^T^X^^. 
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for  example,  of  facts  like  the  gradual  "  blunting 
of  the  edges  of  barbarian  ideas,"  and  the  recognition 
of  the  "  principal  moral  obligations  "  in  the  ewly 
oriental  civilizations,  the  existence  of  the  "doctrine 
of  forgiveness."  and  of  "  disinterested  retnbutive 
kindly  emotion."  the  acceptance  and  redistribution 
by   Confucius  of   the   traditional   standards   of 
Chinese   ethics,   the   "transformation'    by   the 
Hebrew  prophets  of  the  "law  of  a  bartarous 
people  into  the  spiritual  worship  of  one  God,    of 
a  God  of  "  social  justice."  of  "  mercy,    and  finaUy 
of  "  love."    Both  these  writers,  in  view  of  such 
facts  and  of  other  facts  of  a  kindred  nature,  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  supreme  authority 
assifjned  to  the  moral  law  U  not  altogether  an 
illu^on.  that  there  is  after  all  the  "  griat  permanent 
fact  of  the  moral  consciousness  persisting  througH 
M  stages  of  development,  that  whether  we  beUeve 
or  disbeUeve  in  God.  or  reUgion.  or  nature,  or  what 
not  there  remain  for  all  of  us  certain  things  to  do 
which  affect  us  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
mental  discomfort."  ,.....* 

Now  as  we  think  of  it,  there  is  somethmg  that 
Pragmatism  faUs  to  see  in  respect  of  this  undoubted 
transformation  of  the  merely  physical  basis  of  our 
life  that  takes  place,  or  that  has  taken  place,  m 
the  moral  life  of  humanity.  While  firmly  holding 
in  its  moral  philosophy  (we  can  see  this  in  the 

homittUtv  hdP,  ttc,  in  Iran,  of  the  doctrine  of  Non-Resistance  In  Lao 
S^tte  U|h  con«ption  of  personal  right«.usn.s8  "ve.l«l  m  the 
B  "»■  of^D.ad.  01  the  contribation.  ol  monothrism  to  etlucs,  etc.  etc. 
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typical  work  of  Dewey  and  Tufte«)  to  its  far- 
reachmg  pnnc.ple  that  our  entire  inteUectuL  Itfe 
has  been  worked  out  in  the  closest  kind  of  relat  on 
toour  p^cfcal  n^jds.  Pragmatism  has  ne^S 
less  failed  to  see  that  in  the  highest  reaches  of 

"ir^  "'!.  *"*  '=°"*^°"'"8  ideas  C^LtTce  ■• 

humanity  "     courage,"  and  so  on)  have  a  value 

ndependeriUy  of  any  consequence  other  X„ 

hose  of  their  realization  in  the  purposes  and  in 

the  d«pos.t.ons  of  men.    Or,  more  definitely  S 

«  just  because  moral  ideas,  like  any  ideas,  cannot 

faJ  to  work  themselves  out  into  our  acti;ns  Td 

mto  our  very  dispositions  anu  character,  that  it 

o^tr*  .k'!/*'"°'*  ^P°^»"«  t°  conceive 
of  the  ruth  they  embody  as  having  a  value 
above  aU  consequences  and  above  aU  ordinal' 
utihty  If  sought  ever  and  always  for  its  own 
sake  he  highest  kind  of  truth  and  insight,  the 
truth  that  we  apprehend  in  our  highest  i/tui  ions 
and  m  our  highest  efforts,  wiU  inevitably  tend  to 
the  creation  of  a  realm  of  "value."  a  realm  of 
personal  worth  and  activity  that  we  camiot  but 
regard  as  the  highest  reality,"  or  the  highest  plane 

'  CJ.  p.  167. 

tt.t  other  thing,,  Uk,  b«u.y  aad  i^*Ly-^*!;''S  ^'"5*" 
ab«,l„t.  •■  valuM."  „  revelation,  of  th.  iiZl  X^t  /tm^v  t " 
of  her.  i,  ,i„p,y  the  realm  of  i«t  that  i,  tapBed^    nTh.  t°.^°? 

a.  Jupiter  ccUd  b,  to  him.  or  by  the  ideaTttn^JST^^C 
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of  experience  of  which  we  are  conscious.    In  this 
thought,  then,  in  the  thought  of  the  reality  of  the 
life  and  work  of  human  beings  who  have  given  all 
for  truth  and  goodness  and  love,  there  is  surely  at 
least  a  partial  clue  to  the  value  of  the  great  idea 
after  which  Pragmatism  is  blindly  groping  in  its 
contention  of  the  importance  even  to  metaphysics 
of  the  notion  of  our  human,  "  purposive  "  activity. 
Indeed,  when  we  think  of  the  matter  carefully 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  human  mind  would  ever 
even  have  attained  to  the  notion  of  ideal  truth, 
with  the  correlative  thought  of  the  shortcomings 
or  the  limits  of  our  ordinary  knowledge,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  moral  life  and  the  serious  problem 
it  sets  before  us  as  men— that  of  the  complete 
satisfaction  or  the  complete  assertion  of  our  human 
personaUty.    We  seek  truth  in  the  first  instance 
because  we  wish  to  act  upon  certainty  or  upon 
adequate  certainty,  and  because  we  feel  that  we 
must  be  determined  by  what  appeals  to  our  own 
convictions  and  motives,  by  what  has  become  part 
of  our  own  life  and  consciousness.    It  is  only  in  fact 
because  we  will  it,  and  because  we  want  it,  that  the 
"  ideal "  exists— the  ideal  of  anything,  more  certain 

if  the  rulers  of  the  universe  do  not  prefer  the  just  man  to  the  nnjnst  it 
is  better  to  die  than  to  Uve.  If  against  aU  this  sort  of  thing  one  « 
reminded  by  realism  of  the  "  splendid  immoraUsm  "  of  Natoie,  of  ifa 
apparent  indiflerence  to  aU  good  and  iU  desert,  I  can  but  reply,  as  I 
havTdone  elsewhere  in  this  book,  that  the  Nature  of  which  phyHcal 
science  speaks  is  an  "  abstraction  "  and  an  nnreaUty,  and  that  it 
matters  therefore,  very  little  whether  such  a  Nature  is,  or  is  not. 
indiflerent  to  moraUty.  We  know,  however,  of  no  Nature  apart  &om 
Ufe  and  mind,  and  consciousness,  and  thought,  and  wiU.  It  is  ooa, 
and  not  Nature,  who  makes  the  sua  to  shine  on  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
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knowledge  about  something,  for  example,  or  grati- 
fied cunosity,  or  satisfied  desire,  and  so  on  In 
soZr"'  '*^'  °'  '^'  P"""^*  °*  »"  'deal  we  desire 
exKt.  The  actual,  ,f  mdeed  (which  is  doubtful) 
we  can  thmk  of  the  actual  merely  as  such.  dS 
not  engender  the  notion  of  the  ideal,  althoS 
there  .s  possibly  a  suggestion  of  the  "ideal "  in 
the  meanmg"  that  we  cannot,  even  in  sense 
perception.'  attach  to  the  actual 

Even  science,  as  we  caU  it,  is  very  far  from 
S.f  ""T  «^««=riP«°n  of  the  actu^,  it  ifan 
SS  inT.  T*'T  "  °'  "  'ntenretation  "  of  the 
same  m  the  mterest,  n.t  of  mere  utility,  but  of  the 
Zti^"  "'^'^""-ty  and  the  intellectual  and 
aesthetical  satisfaction  of  our  entire  personality 
of  our  dismterested  love  of  the  highestVruth  • 

aU  toU  us  of  Z^^^^fT     T  T™-"-     Psychologist, 
physical  ontanilm?.  .2^^      ispositioM  "  with  which  our  psycho- 

coming  into  plaTofS^™  ^™' '°  **«  «»  of  the  adult,  the 

•cSdSiitte  '  ^""\'""^»«<'"  "-O  ™mori«,  that  ar. 
""ciationTZttZ^t^"^  1"  ''°*"  "'"'""'•  "  *"  **«•  '^O"' 
higher  «««  «  nSTtlmret  .^r^'''  ,"*  ^'^  "  """^"S'  '"  » 
P»<Ucat.s,  like  Zgo^^^,  v^^f  !f  "P^^^  <"  «>«  higher 
to  some  things  "  thr^o^H  S  '*'"'^°  .  »■«»  «■«  «™«.  that  we  apply 
high«,t  se^l^^M  °^''  "'  °.'"  »C"^«1  experience.  And  in  tte 
h!fn.„  totorTarSam:,'  1'  "  '**'  »«»i«'=»»ce  that  w.  attach  to 
•ignificanai  u^^whSST^^  '"""  *•  ""'"'  «"■"»  »'  events-the 

volume  of  »n„Xg.f^^"rs,2:.^r'  "•  *•  '■'^'""'•'^" 

-ee  our  second  chapter  upon  the  diSerent  continental  and  British 
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A  ctrikine  example  of  the  part  played  by  moral 

knowledee  and  spiritual  perfection.    It  sp«a^ /" 
SHat'-s  essen?ially  social  ^^f^^^^i^i 
sophy,  as  a  creation  ^g  o^  of  ti.^-"^^  ^^^ 

S  il  ime  that  L  to  be  found  in  his  worfe.    ^e 
determining   -nside^tion    agam^the   a^gu^ 

„.ents  for  i-"'"^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  the  "retical 
much    the    miperfect    physical    anu 
philosophyonjvhich^th^^ 

^cn.tio«  that  is  .uch  •  «'";,^*'^„Tmo«  .mphaUdly  than  by 
By  no  on.  p^hap,  »a,  this  *«°;^  J^^^gg,,  .^nd  in  hi.  G.«»«»» 
Win<Jeltand  (of  Stiassburg)  »'^f''"r»"^^„  I,  contrasts  the  r»l 

:s=:,  ^r^s^-^t  i-r^sir^t  ^jo.  th.  ^^^ ». 

nc«nt  timet. 
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repose  as  the  tremendous  conviction  of  Plato  of 
the  supreme  importance  of  right  conduct,  of  his 
belief  in  the  principle  of  the  "  best." 

Hato  has  a  way,  too,  of  talking  of  truth  as  a 
kind  of  "  addition  "  >  to  being  and  science,  as  a 
"  being  "  that  "  shares  "  somehow  in  the  "  idea 
of  the  Good " — a  tendency  that,  despite  the 
imperfect  hold  of  the  Greek  mind  upon  the  fact 
and  the  conception  of  personality,  we  may  also 
look  upon  as  a  confirmation  of  the  pragmatist 
notion  of  the  necessity  of  ethical  and  personal 
factors  in  a  complete  theory  of  truth. 

A  still  more  important  instance  of  the  importance 
of  moral  and  practical  factors  to  a  final  philosophy 
of  things  is  to  be  found  in  the  lasting  influence  of 
the  great  Hebrew  teachers  upon  both  the  ancient 
and  the  modem  world,  although  the  mere  mention 
of  this  topic  is  apt  to  give  offence  to  some  of  our 
Neo- Hellenists '  and  to  thinkers  like  Schopen- 
hauer and  Nietzsche.  The  remarkable  thing 
about  the  Hebrew  seers  is  their  intuition  of 
God  as  "  the  living  source  of  their  life  and  strength 


*  See  "  tnith  and  real  existence  "  in  the  Rtpublic,  508  D — Jowett's 
rendering  oi  tK^uA  rt  jcoi  ri  tfv  ("  over  which  truth  and  real 
existence  are  shining  ").    Also  further  in  the  same  place,  "  The  cause  oi 

science  and  of  truth."  alTlar  V  iwl9T^ua|t  otcaf  Jcal  dXijtfflat.      In  389  K 

we  read  that  a  "  high  value  must  be  set  on  truth."  Of  course 
to  Plate  "  truth  "  is  also,  and  perhaps  even  primarily,  real  existence, 
as  when  he  says  (Rtp.  385),  "  that  which  has  less  of  truth  will  also  have 
less  of  essence."  But  in  any  case  truth  always  means  more  for  him 
than  "  mere  being,"  or  existence,  or  "  appearance,"  it  is  the  highest 
form  of  being,  the  object  of  "  science,"  the  great  discovery  of  the 
higher  reason, 

■  To  Professor  Bosanquet,  for  example;  see  below,  p.  313,  note  3. 
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and  joy,"  not  as  a  mere  first  principle  of  thought, 
not  as  the  substance  of  things,  not  as  the  mere 
"  end  of  patient  search  and  striving,"  but  as  the 
"/fs<  principle  of  life  and  feeling."  •    And  their 
work  for  the  world  lay  in  the  bringing  to  an  end 
of  the  entire  mythology  and  cosmology  of  the  age 
of  fable  and  fancy,  and  the  substitution  for  aU 
this  of  the  worship  of  one  God.  as  somethmg 
distinct    and    different    from    all    the    cults    of 
polytheism,  as  a  great  social  and  ethical  achieve- 
ment, as  a  true  religion  that  loved  justice  and 
social  order  because  it  loved  God.    "  In  Hebrew 
poetry,"'  says  a  recent  authority  upon  this  subject, 
"all  thuigs  appear  in  action.    The  verb  is  the 
predominating   element   in   the   sentence.    And 
though  the  shades  of  time  distinctions  are  blurred, 
the  richness  of  the  language  throws  the  precise 
complexion  of  the  act  into  clear,  strong  light. 
If  this  be  so,  there  is,  of  course,  no  wonder  that 
this  people  elaborated  for  mankind  a  living  and 
practical,  a  "pragmatist"  (A  we  will)  view  of 
the   world,   which   is   so   rich   by   way   of    its 
very  contrast  both   to  Greek    and    to   modern 
scientific  conceptions.    With  the  enumeration  of 
two    specific   instances   from   this   same   writer 
of  the  Hebrew  perception  of  the  importance  of 
practical  and  personal  factors  to  a  true  grasp  of 
certain  fundamental  ideas,  we  may  safely  leave 
this  great  source  of  some  of  the  leading  ideas  of 

I  The  Pottry  of  Ike  Old  Teslamtnl.  Professor  A.  R.  Gordon. 
■  Ibid.  p.  4. 
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oiir  western  world  to  take  care  of  itself.  "The 
Hebrew  counterpart  to  the  Greek  ideal  of  0  m\it 
iciya06f,  'the  finely-polished  gentleman,'  is  hastd, 
the  adjective  derived  from  hesed,  thaf  is  '  the  man 
of  love.'  As  God  is  love,  the  good  man  is  likewise 
a  lover  both  of  God  and  of  his  fellow-men.  His 
love  is  indeed  the  pure  reflection  of  God's — tender 
and  true  and  active  as  His  is.  For  in  no  other 
ancient  religion  are  the  fear  and  love  of  God  so 
indissolubly  wedded  to  moral  conduct."'  And 
secondly,  speaking  of  immortality.  Professor 
Gordon  says,  "The  glad  hope  of  immortality 
rests,  not  on  speculative  arguments  from  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  but  on  the  sure  ground  of  religious 
experience.  Immortality  is,  in  fact,  a  necessary 
implicate  of  personal  religion.  The  man  that 
lives  with  God  is  immortal  as  He  is."  • 

If  the  reader  be  inclined  *o  interject  here  that 
all  that  this  pragmatist  talk  about  the  importance 
of  action  obviously  amounts  to  is  simply  the 
position  that  the  highest  truth  must  somehow 
take  recognition  of  our  beliefs  as  well  as  of  our 
knowledge,  we  can  but  reply  that  he  is  literally 
so  far  in  the  right.  Our  point,  however,  for 
Pragmatism  would  here  be  that  belief  rests  not 
merely  upon  the  intellect,  but  upon  the  intellect 
in  conjunction  with  the  active  and  the  ethical 
nature  of  man.  It  is  mainly  because  we  feel  our- 
selves to  be  active  and  legislative  and  creative, 
mainly  because  we  partly  are  and  partly  hope  to 

■  r*<  Pottry  0/  Iht  Old  Tistammt,  p.  i6o.        •  Ibid.  pp.  183-184. 
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be.  as  the  phrase  has  it,  that  we  beUeve  as  weU^ 
se^k  contkuaUy  to  know.    Hence  the  nghtness 
and  the  soundness  of  Pragmatism  in  its  contention 
the  truth  is  not  so  much  a  datum  (something  given) 
as  a  construction.'  or  a  thing  that  is  made  and 
invented  by  way  of  ar.  approximation  to  an  ideaL 
That  it  is  this  ahnost  in  the  hteral  sense  of  these 
words  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  the  slow  ^d 
gradual   accumulation   of   truth   and  knowledge 
about  themselves  and  their  environment  by  the 
fleeting  generations  of  men.    And  even  to-day 
th^    truth    is    not    something    that    exists    m 
nature  or  in  history  or  in  some  privileged  in- 
stitution, or  in  the  teaching  of  some  guild  of 
masters,  but  rather  only  in  the  attitude  of  mmd 
and  heart  of  the  human  beings  who  continue  to 
seek  it  and  to  will  it  and  to  live  it  when  »nj 
where  they  may.    Truth  includ^,    °°.  ^he  ^h 
of  the  social  order,  of  civiUzation  ^this  last  costly 

.  It  U  thi.  lis.  conception  of  troth  m  a  "  datum  "^"J°^^^ 
that  wt^ta^  whol.  of  Mr.  Bradloy'.  Tgument  m  ^fP'"''"^ 
SSilr^SM  on  tht  contrary  the  foUowing  quotation  from  P™'«»°' 

n^'-orriL^rtisT^.^.  v.:.^|^ 

„  ^variably  reaUz«l  by  the  p.r«)nal  «.p.ri«.t.  "^"^yj^^*; 
^ng  freshly  and  fredy  from  the  in«cton.tibl.  r«K.«rc«l  wblcn 

taCudl  L'^^th  of  huSry  and  of  the  so^^;^«  ^*^  ^not  "2^: 
K>phy.  or  in  spiritual  truth  generaUy.     His  error  consists  m  no  » 

fo?tL  fr«ih  revdation.  of  tnith  *»! 'T' "T' *"  *'t^°'JL^*^ 
the  insight  of  individuals  and  through  the  action,  and  the  creanon. 

original  men. 
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work  being  just  as  much  the  creation  of  the  mind 
and  the  behaviour  of  men  as  is  knowledge  itself. 
And  there  can,  it  <vould  seem,  be  but  slight  objec- 
tion to  an  admission  of  the  fact  that  it  is  only  in 
so  far  as  the  truth  has  been  conceived  as  in- 
clusive of  the  truth  of  human  life  as  well  as  of  that 
of  the  world  of  things  that  humanity  as  a  whole 
seems  to  have  any  abiding  interest  in  its  existence, 
even  where,  as  in  Omar  Khayyhm  and  in  other 
writings,  the  idea  of  its  discovery  is  given  up  as 
impossible.  Only,  in  other  words,  as  the  working 
out  of  the  implications  of  desire  does  thought 
live,  and  the  completest  thought  is  at  bottom  but 
the  working  out  of  the  deepest  desire.* 

These  two  elements  of  our  Ufe,  thought  and 

*  There  is  a  lenteace  in  tlie  Metaphysics  of  which  I  cannot  but  think 
at  this  point,  and  which  so  iar  at  least  as  the  rationalist-pragmatist 
issue  is  concerned  is  really  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  instructive  ideas 
in  the  whole  history  of  philosophy.  It  is  one  of  Aristotle's  troublesome 
additional  statements  in  reference  to  something  that  he  has  just  been 
discussing— in  this  case  the  "  object  of  desire  "  and  the  "  object  of 
thought."  And  what  he  adds  in  the  present  instance  is  this  (Bk.  xii.  7) : 
"  Tkt  frimary  cbftcts  of  tkiu  two  Ihings  mt  Ikt  jaw  — t«Jtu.  t4 
TfOn  rd  eird— rendered  by  Smith  and  Ross  "  Iht  primary  cbjeclt 
o/lhougki  and  dtsire  an  tha  same,"  The  translation,  of  course,  is  a  matter 
of  some  slight  difficulty,  turning  upon  the  proper  interpretation  of 
ri  TfOra,  "  the  first  things,"  although,  of  course,  the  student  soon 
becomes  familiar  with  what  Aristotle  means  by  "  first  things,"  and 
"  first  philosophy,"  and  "  first  in  nature,"  and  "  first  for  us,"  and  so 
on.  Themistius  in  his  commentary  on  this  passage  {Commmtaria  in 
ArisMtlmt  Gratca.  vol.  v.  i-vi;  TlumisHus  in  Mttapkytica,  107s 
and  17-30)  puts  it  that  "  la  the  case  of  immaterial  existences  the 
desirable  and  the  inteUigible  are  the  same — in  primis  vero  principiis 
materiae  non  immixtis  iiUm  tsl  disidtratilt  alqnt  inttUigibill."  I 
am  inclined  to  use  this  great  idea  of  the  identity  of  the  desirable 
and  the  intelligible — for  conscious,  intelligent  beings  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  true  Humanism  of  which  Pragmatism  is  in 
search.    It  is  evidently  in  this  identity  that  Professor  Bosanquet 
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desire,  have  had  indeed  a  paraUel  devdopment  in 
the  life  of  mankind.    What  we  caU  the  predicate 
of  thought  bespeaks  invariably  an  underlying  (or 
personal)  reaction  or  attitude  towards  the  so-called 
object  of  thought.'    When  desire  ceases,  as  it  does 
sometimes  in  the  case  of  a  disappointed  man,  or  the 
pessimist,  or  the  agnostic,  or  the  mystic  thought 
too  ceases.    Even  the  philosophical  mood,  as  like- 
wise the  expression  of  a  desire,  is  as  such  com- 
parable to  other  motives  or  desires,  such  as  the 
scientific  or  the  practical  or  the  emotional,  and 
subject,  too,  like  them,  to  the  various  "  conflicts 
of    personaUty.'     The   free   speculative   thought 
or  activity  that,  with  the  Greeks,  we  sometimes 
think  of  as  the  highest  attribute  of  our  human 
nature,  is  itself  but  the  highest  phase  of  that 
free  creative'  activity  which  we  have  found  to 

C  p.  J46-itaUcs  min.).  A  teUrf  in  goodn«3  <s  «rt""y  »  ^S*' '° 
Mi^tiv.  goo<to«.  gr«t.r  than  our  own  ;  and  it  dooe  ra«  a  d«nr.  for 

*  " Xr^r-^S'  ,.>Mi  d«l  in  Prof»»r  Baldwin's  Socio,  a^ 
ml^I^'^of  M.^^  D««l^m,nl  upon  th,  r.Uf  on  o 
SJtt  and1S;.2.t  to  icL.  and  also  upon  th.  «cial,  or  th.  pragmafst 
or  the  experimental  test  ol  beUefa.  „_,«„  .ctiritv  " 

•  See  ChaptK  IX..  in  reference  to  Bergjon'i     creative  activity. 
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underlie  the  moral  life  and  all  the  various  construc- 
tions of  mankind,  inclusive  of  the  work  of  civiliza- 
tion itself. 

Lastly,  there  is,  as  we  know,  ample  warrant 
in  the  past  and  the  present  reflections  of  men  of 
science  upon   the  apparent  limits'  and    limita- 

■  The  mder  who  i>  uixioui  to  obtain  a  working  idea  of  the  Umits 
of  koowledgs  from  a  Kientific  point  of  view  had  better  conanlt  inch 
peces  of  literature  as  Sir  OUver  Lodge's  recent  examination  of  Haeclnl'a 
Riddl,  0/  lln  Univua.  Professor  Ward's  NalmMtm  and  AgnoaicUm 
Men  s  Huly  of  Bmopun  TkougU  durinf  Ik,  NinlamH  Cnhm.  or 
Vwwoms  Gmw.;  Physiology  (with  its  interesting  account  of  the 
diaerent  theories  of  the  origin  of  Ufe,  and  its  admission  that  after  all 
we  linow  matter  only  through  mind  and  sensation).  Perusal  of  the 
most  recent  accessible  literature  upon  this  whole  subject  win  reveal 
the  fact  that  these  old  questions  about  the  origin  of  life  and  motion 
and  about  the  nature  of  evolution,  are  stiU  as  unsettled  as  they  were  in 
the  last  half  of  the  last  century.  It  is  not  merely,  however,  of  the 
actual  Umits  of  science  at  any  one  time  that  we  are  obUgtd,  as  human 
beings,  to  think,  but  of  the  Umits  of  science  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
our  knowledge  comes  to  us  in  port,  under  the  conditions  of  space  and 
time,  and  under  the  conditions  of  the  Umits  of  our  senses  and  of 
our  understanding.  Knowledge  is  certainly  Umited  in  the  Ught  of 
what  beings  other  than  ourselves  may  know,  and  in  the  hghtof  what 
we  would  likt  to  know  about  the  universe  of  Ufe  and  mind. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  whole  question  of  the  Uniits  of  our 
taiowledge  is  such  a  burning  question  to-day  as  it  was  some  years  ago 
there  being  several  reasons  for  this.  One  is  that  we  Uve  in  an  agTof 
speciahsation  and  discursiveness  and  "  technic."  It  is  qnit«  difficult 
to  meet  with  people  who  think  that  they  may  know,  some  day  every- 
thing, from  even  some  single  point  of  view.  And  then  the  wide  accept- 
ance of  the  hypothetical  or  the  pragmatist  conception  of  knowle^e 
has  caused  us  to  look  upon  the  matter  of  the  Umits  of  science  and 
knowledge  as  a  relative  one.  as  always  reUted  to,  and  conditioned 
by,  certam  points  of  view  and  certain  assumptions.  We  are  not 
even  warranted,  for  example,  in  thinking  of  mind  and  matter  as 
separate  m  the  old  way,  nor  can  we  separate  the  Ufe  of  the  individual 
from  the  Ufe  of  the  race,  nor  the  world  from  God.  nor  man  from 
Ckxi,  and  so  on.  See  an  article  by  the  writer  (in  1898  in  the  Psy  Rn ) 
upon  "  Professor  Titchener's  View  of  the  Self,"  deaUng  with  the  actual 
and  the  necessary  Umits,  of  the  point  of  view  of  Structural  Psycholog^ 
m  regard  to  the  ■  self ."  Also  Professor  Titchener's  reply  to  this  artichin 
a  subsequent  number  of  the  same  review,  and  my  own  rejoinder 
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tions  of  our  knowledge  of  our  environment  to 
Sy  the  correctness  of  the  P^^P^^l"^ 
ll^it  upon  the  etycal^jd^^^P-^^^ 

rn^SetrtrUmSlru^^psJ-^ 

«  to  as  their  admission  by  scientists  and  others 
so  far  as  rneir  supposed  mere  physical 

of  Nature  (fragmentary  as  ^  ^^.l*"*'^;,^^; 

^^'  nrtiSgTtttisledT  !:t 

T  L'now  .5  c^  to  religious  thought  aU 

systematization  of  o^^^fj^^^od  and  to  a 
in  the  ^'^•J^lX^^'.  perfection  "  of  our 
^.Si^SS'Sir^SevoSrUonofadivine 
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kingdom.  And  whUe  Pragmatism  cannot 
especiaUy  m  its  cruder  or  more  popular  form  b^ 
credited  with  anything  like  a  rational  justification 
of  the  rebgious  pomt  of  view  about  reaUty  and  of 
the  vision  it  opens  up,  it  may.  nevertheless,  in 
virtue  of  Its  msistence  upon  such  things  as  (i)  the 
rationality  of  the  beUef  that  accomp  Jes  aU 
knowle<^e  {2)  the  supposedly  deeper  pheno- 
mena of  the  science  of  huma»;  nature  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  and  (3)  the  ereat 
spintual  reality  that  is  present  to  the  indfvS 
m  the  moral  hfe,  and  that  lifts  him  "  out  of  him- 

^,L  "f  ^^u-    ""^^  '*  impossible  for  him  to 
understand  himself  by  himself  alone,"  •  justifiably 
lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  a  thorough  working 
sympathy  with  the  religious  view  of  the  world 

With  the  direction  of  the  attention  of  the 
reader  o  two  important  coroUaries  or  consequences 
of  the  plurahsm"  and  the  "dynamic  idealism" 
of  Pragmatism  this  chapter  may  well  be  brought 
to  a  termination.  ^ 

One  of  the  most  obvious  coroUaries  of  nearly 
everythmg  that  has  been  put  forward  by  us  in  the 
foregomg  chapters  as  pragmatist  doctrine  or 
pragmatist  tendency,  is  the  marked  distance  at 
which  it  all  seems  to  stand  from  the  va^oi* 
entanglements  of  the  false  philosophy  of  "  su^ 
jective,  or  "  solipsistic "  idealism  In  oth« 
words,  while  we  have  ventured  to  censure  ^. 

.  r>_  ■•.    ^  '  ^~  Ch«pt«r  n.  p.  ,j. 

D«p,l.wh.tw.^k.of  inChapteV.i.i"".„bjecavi.m."p.  ,3,. 
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I  could  not,  and  do  not.  grow  uP  ^ 

mv  "  seU-consciousness.        We  aay^  _,  ^   . 

»  ••  mbiect,"  no  "  Pkyric^     """"ro/^OTe  bring.    H  our  e»rth 

ttat  to  B.rg»n  human  P^«^  *^^°^'  i„  „,.  M»r.tf .  admitmbl. 
.  Among  tb.  "^y  "'^L.S^wM^fnpon  th.  .nbi«M,  .ugg»Uv, 
An,k,cpol^  (on.  of  *' "T^^U  „Uu  a.  d«wh«.,  of  .tndying 
of  th.  nwd,  .v,d.ntly  '«"i"„^"';"  thing  eb.  in  th.  m.ntal  and 
pbilo«.phy  ''■"»il"":^»°iJ^"^7floL  anthropology)  ar.  th. 
L)tal  Ki.nM>,  from  th.  t**"' °' ^y^^  ^  hi.  insisttnc.  upon  th. 
e,«m».  and  th.  'r}^\^^'!f^Zl  our  thought,  of  our»lv« 
•^Cra:df^d.orir"univL»o.thing.."    Payn..how.», 
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rf  ourselves  (as  we  know  from  experience  and 
from  psychology)  in  the  third  person  as  objects 
for  a  common  social  experience  long  before  we 
learn  to  use  the  first  personal  pronoun.     And  as 
for  the  adult.  hU  "  ego  "  or  self  has  a  m,  aning 
and  a  reality  only  in  relation  to,  and  in  cnn^parison 
with,  the  other  selves  of  whom  he  thii  s   i    hi-. 
associates.    An  "ego"  implies  invari:  i.H  ^i»,,  ,„ 
"^ter  ■  an  "other."  and  thus  ourdeti.  ft  thought 
about  the  universe  is  always,  actually  an  1  ncc\^- 
sarily,  both  personal  and  social.    Even  in  an  and 
in  rehgion.  and  in  philosophy,  it  is  the  cnmiAKuhn 
of    mind   with   mind,   of    soul   with    soul     tlut 
w  at  once  our  deepest  experience  and  our  a'<  -nest 
desire. 

I  do  not  suggest  for  one  moment  that  Prag- 
matism is  the  only  philosophy  (if  indeed  we  may 
'^-^  'L*_?''''*»°Phy_at  all)   that  is  necessarily 

tZl^T/'  ^"  *  "'"^■"^  """t  »»  very  cmlul,  .nd  U  h.  i> 
pr«chtag   mu«  us.  the  induav,  ■  „  '  in  «ying  •  w.  tav.  »nnLj  • 

incl»dl,d  in  th.  tot  of  rinner,.  Simil^ly  ■  I  •  1,.;  icMKti°^:Z 
^^^m.Au^^U.^„:  .nd';hi.i,ordi^y.^7,„';:3^ 
»h^  th.  corrwponding  ^^Uvt  form  i.  u«Ki  only  in  5i«iJc^' 
^^■^..^t '"'"??°  •»•  Who  «ia  help  ?  ■  th.  Apach.  wiTrepir^: 
amons^t-other,,'     I-for-on.  ' :   but  if  h.  were  recounting  his  „r»onal 

"wr.  iMma;  a«i/><<2<  of  miml."  It  is  inde«l  to  be  hoped  that  in  th. 
future,  phUo«,phy.  by  di«=«ling  it.  abstractionism  ^dTidoJy 
allied   »hpa,m,  wiU  do  its  rtar.  in  making  this  "  group  coSs 

Tm  n  o"  ^™"''""-"'"  <"  ""  *-'""  '-J«1  ■■  teUorj;rr^r,^r4" 
»U  men,  once  again  a  property  of  our  minds  and  our  thoughts. 
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committed  to  Pluralism.*  nor  am  I,  of  course  blind 
to  the  difficulties  that  Plurahsm,  as  over  against 
Monism,  presents  to  many  thinking  nunds.    But 
I  do  here  say  that  if  Pragmatism  be  true,  as 
it  is  in  the  main  (at  least  as  an     approach     to 
philosophy),    it   follows   that    the   reality   with 
Ihich  we'are  in  contact  m  all  our  thoughts  and 
in  all  our  theorizing  is  not  any  or  all  of  the    con 
tents"   of  the  consciousness  of  the  individual 
thinker,  but  rather  the  common,  personal  life  of 
activity    and    experience    and    knowledge    and 
"mS    that    wf  as    individuals    share    with 
other  individuals.    This  life  is  that  of  an  entire 
"world   of    intersubjective   intercourse,       ot    a 

d«p»t  thing  ta  our  «p«r..nce  i„tercours.,"  although 

..  N.tu«lUm  and  AB""^;?'"'    "  ^^P^ufe."  atd  th.  «cond  with 
these  chapters  deals  with     Experience  aua        .  ^  ;„  ^^e 

-x:j..-.d2^£»BHrrud-r^°^i 

enamoured     ^he  do'Ale  «nes  "l^cal  English  work  in  phUosophy  of 

--«-TS"^^s?nr^^^ 

Sotr^'S"^  0.  tSTk^u^-  Pragn^tisn.  and  IdeaUsn.. 
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communion  of  thought,  and  feeUng,  and  effort  in 
which,  as  persons,  we  share  the  common  life  of 
persons,  and  are  members  one  of  another.' 

Truth  itself,  in  fact,  as  may  be  seen,  of  course, 
from  the  very  connexion  of  the  word  truth  with 
other  words  like  "  try  " «  and  "  utter  "  (and  in  its 


fa  that  it  moves  from  first  to  last  in  the  reaUty  of  that  world  to  which 
tte  sconce  and  the  philosophy  of  the  day  both  s«,m  to  point   he  way 

hatT-o^S?""''"'"™  ■■" ""'"' " """"■^- »"'' » ""-"i^- 
that  we  n»ognKe  as  an  expression  of  the  realities  of  the  world  of  our 

common  hfe  and  onr  common  efforts,  and  from  this  Humanism  it 

Sth  tSf^a^f'y.T.'"  NaturaUsm.  Were  the  writer  concerned 
MiSv^LT  J*;  development  and  the  etaboration  of  the  philo- 

J^^?^fl!!t^;  ^  ^"  "'^P"*"*  *««"  '"'o  Ws  mind  afterlom. 
between  the  rationahsts  and  the  pragmatists,  he  would  have  to  beinn 

^dT°*,*^'  "t^"'"""'  "'  "'  ""'  represented  for  him  in  Ltb^^ 

and  plurahstic  philosophy  of  Professor  Ward  ""^uc 

•According  to  Professor  Dawes  Hicks  in  the  H,»««  Journal  for 

"  MlL'til;  w^  "  "  T-i"""  "■  *'  """='"  ■"  ^<"««''  Al«^d«r  on 
am  w  yf  '^"^  ""  ^'""'  ""'  '"^^'^  «■"»  <"  tte  positions  I 
am  here  attemphng  to  indicate,  as  part  of  the  outcome  of  the  p^^matist- 
rabonabst  controversy.  "  Both  goodness  and  truth  depend  in  the  fi"t 
^.on  the  recognition  by  on.  man  of  consciousness  taothe,^%nT 
secondly,  upon  mtersubjective  intercourse  "  (p  6j8) 

•  I  owe  this  reference  (which  I  have  attempted  to  verify)  to  a 
suggestive  and  mgenious  book  {The  New  Word,  by  Mr  Allen  Uowardl 
lent  to  m.  by  a  Montreal  friend.     Skeat,  in  his  Dictio„a.y  ™  .?™hi 

mg  It  with  AS.  IriM.  tryw  (••  preservation  of  a  compact ")   Teut  lr,wa 

which  Uddel  and  Scott  connect  with  "  Sans.,  salyas  (»»«)  o  Nor 
ocial  confirmation  of  truth  for  which  I  am  inclined  to  stand  and  the 
hum°a?br  ,'"'*""*"f  r'"'*  *'*  '"^^  """>.  with  the  .,^?h  01 
orT,  „,    '■'t  "'*  '^"'  ""'  "■°">'  <">  "^  fl<«'  above,  or  over 

Z  ^  "'"°'k*';:?\''"'  "■"  ""y  ""^'  ""'y  "  tte  thought  of  a  thinker' 

na  action— the  Mtcracosmos  as  quoted  in  Eisler,  article  '■  R'<1.L_>  ■■  i„ 
the  W*.^*^*,     The  Truth  fo^  man  would  be  Tcoherete^of  h^ 
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root  ^th  words  Uke  "  ware  "  and  "  verihood  ")  is 
a  social  possession,  implying  both  seekers  and 
finders,  listeners  and  verifiers  as  weU  as  speaker 
and  thinkers.     Its  existence  >nipUes  /  ;^";j^  ^^ 
of  discourse,  as  the  logicians  pu    it^  in  which 
thoughts   and   conceptions   are   elaborated   and 
Sted.  not  merel/by  a  kind  oj  seH-andy.s 
and  internal  development,  but  by  the  test  oiihe 
action   to   which   they   lead   and   of   the      re- 
sponses "  they  awaken  in  the  lives  and  thoughts 
of  other  persons.    And  it  is  this  very  sociolopcal 
and  "  pluralistic  "  character  of  Pragmatism  that 
Ing  U  its  tendency  to  "  affirmation     m  the 
niatter  of  the  reality  of  the  ^-^^<'\^;'.\'^^ 
helped  to  render  it  (as  far  as  it  goes)  such  a  living 
and  such  a  credible  phUosophy  to-day. 

Another  consequence  of  the  dynamic  idealism 
and  the  "radical  empiricism"  of  Prag"iatism 
is  the  "immediacy"  of  our  contact  with 
reality  for  whichJ^Unatur^^ 

tor  itseU.  no  impersonal  "  whole     of  truth. 

'  ^rl'  Sri^^:?^^  th.,  .o  tian.  o.  .  con^^on  „rth 
thi,  sociolo^ca.  Character  c,  ^^^-^^^f^  J^r^etherr^S  o.  a, 
^y  be  u^  to  over^m.  ,«h»t  je  ^«  ^^^  .^  revolutionary 
it,  ••  subjectiyum  and  its  '°''^^^^^„j  ,  ,o„.etive  standard  of 
tendencies.     It  is,  we  might  urge,  a  'f™  *  ,  „  „,„sMuences  " 

.„th  that  Pragrnatism  *"  "  ™"  ^L"  "'t^Sa  „  an  aSe  in  the 
and  of  the  test  of  truth.  ^'■^^'^f-^.Z^^l  tt  Pragmaticisme." 
«^   PO'X-f^^X  S  :o„.d^pl"enTt.nd  to  bL  his  prag- 

^r^rof'thtplluXhy ^<  ~rtiVt  .an  i.  the  measure  of 
reality — for  man. 
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in  the  matter  of  what  we  may  caU  the  phaosophy 
of   perception.    What   this   new    "immediacy" 
and  this  new  directness  of  our  contact  with  reality 
would  mean  to  philosophical  and  scientific  thought 
can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have 
made  the  effort  of  years  to  live  in  a  "  thought 
world,"  in  which  the  first  reality  is  what  the 
logicians    term    "mediation"'    or   inference,    a 
world  of  thoughts  without  the  reality  of  a  really 
effective  thinker,  or  the  reaUty  of  a  world  of  real 
action— a  world  from  ".-hich  it  is  somehow  im- 
possible to  escape   either  Honestly  or  logically. 
It  would  be  a  return,  of  course,  on  the  part  of 
the  thinker  to  the  direct  sense  of  life  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  instinct  and  in  all  true  living 
and  in  all  real  thought,*  in  all  honest  effort  and 
accomplishment,  and  yet  not  a  "  return  "  in  any 
of  the  impossible  senses  in  which  men  have  often 
(and  with  a  tragic  earnestness)  sought  to  return 
to  Nature » and  to  the  uncorrupted  reality  of  things. 

'  ^,'^'°"' P-   "''■  "•■"«  "«  'P«k  of  this  ••mediation"  ai  the 
ratioiaUst  '^'  ''<"»»1"«'  "  »  prominent  "  Neo-Hegelian  " 

■  I  have  beenasl-r;.  by  a  friendly  critic  i(  I  would  include  •■  inference  " 
in  this  real  thought/  1  certainly  would,  because  in  all  real  inference 
we  are.  or  ought  to  be,  concerned  with  a  real  subject-matter,  a  set  of 
reUtion.,  among  realities  of  one  kind  or  another.  Possibly  all  students 
m  ill  Mibjects  (especiaUy  in  phUosophy)  have  lost  time  in  foUowing  out 
««  °'  '"'"ences  in  and  for  themselves.  But  such  a  procedure  is 
justified  by  the  mcreased  power  that  we  get  over  the  real  subject-matter 
o  our  thought.  When  thought  cannot  be  thus  checked  by  the  Vdea 
ot  such  increased  power,  it  is  idle  thought. 

,J  I  T,  ""°'^"«:  o'  """=•  °'  'he  entire  revolutionary  and  radical 
social  philosophy  that  harks  back  (in  theory  at  least)  to  the  ■'  Social 

^aus  a^ pl*::^  "'  """=  ■"^'"'"■"'^  ■"  «---"  -0  -^^ 
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And  we  have  not  indeed  done  justice  to  the 
"  instrumentalism  ••     and    the     "hypothetical" 
treatment  of  ideas  and  of  systems  of  thought  for 
which  Pragmatism   and   Humanism  both  stand 
untU  we  see  that  so  far  from  its  being  (almost  m 
any  sense)  the  duty  of  the  thinker  to  justify,  to 
his  philosophy,  this  direct  contact  with  the  infinite 
life  of  the  world,  that  has  been  the  common 
possession  of  countless  mortals  who  have  Uved 
their  life  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  his  duty  to  justify 
(to  himself  and  to  his  public)  the  various  thought- 
systems  of  metaphysic,  by  setting  forth  the  various 
points  of  departure  and  the  various  pomts  of 
contact  they  have  in  the  reality  of  the  life  of 

tliinfifs  ^ 

We  spoke  at  the  close  of  our  fourth  chapter 
of  the  strange  irony  that  may  be  discovered  in 
the  fate  of  philosophers  who  have  come  to  attach 
a  greater  importance  to  their  own  speculations 
and  theories  than  to  the  great  reaUty  (whatever 
it  may  be,  or  whatever  it  may  prove  itself  to  be) 
of  which  all  philosophy  is  but  an  imperfect 
(although  a  necessary)  explanation.  And  the 
reader  has  doubtless  come  across  the  cynical 
French  definition  of  metaphysics  as  the  "  art  of 
losing  one's  way  systematicaUy  "  •  (fart  de  s'igarer 

■  s«  p.  184  ot  Chapter  VII..  «h.re  I  .prak  of  the  abiUty  to  do  this 
a,  thTinvariible  posUsrion  d   the  successful  Amencau   teacher  of 

■""iTr-^mvaleut  of  it,  of  course,  exists  in  many  sayings,  in  many 
countriesHn  the  conception  of  the  task  of  the  ■"ft^P'-y';';""  "  «^'„° 
"  a  bUnd  man  in  a  dark  room  hunting  for  a  black  "'"'"f -"  ""' 
there  "  reproduced  bv  Sir  Ray  Lankester  m  the  recent  book  of  H.  S.  R. 
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avec  mithode).  In  view  of  aU  this,  and  in  view  of 
aU  the  inevitable  pain  and  difficulty  of  the  solitary 
thinkers  of  all  time,  it  is  indeed  not  the  least  part 
of  the  service  of  Pragmatism  and  Humanism,  and 
of  the  "  vitalistic  "  and  "  voluntaristic  "  philo- 
sophy with  which  it  may  be  naturally  associated 
to-day,  to  have  compelled  even  metaphysicians 
to  feel  that  it  is  the  living  reality  of  the  world 
that  we  know  and  that  we  experience,  that  is  first 
last,  and  foremost  the  real  subject-matter  of 
philosophy. 

With  the  real  sceptic,  then,  with  David 
Hume,  we  may  indeed  be  "diffident"  of  our 
"  doubts  "  and  at  the  same  time  absolutely  "  free  " 
and  unprejudiced  in  our  hold  upon,  and  in  our 
treatment  of,  metaphysical  systems  as,  all  of  them, 
but  so  many  more  or  less  successful  attempts  to 
state  and  explain,  in  terms  appreciable  by  the 
understanding  and  the  reason,  the  character  and 
the  reality  of  the  infinite  life  with  which  we  are  in 
contact  in  our  acts  and  in  our  thoughts  and  in  our 
aspirations.  Of  the  reality  of  that  life  we  can 
never  be  sceptical,  for  it  is  the  life  that  we  know 
in  that  "  world  of  inter-subjective "  intercourse 
tha,t,  according  to  Pragmatism  and  Humanism, 
is  implied  even  in  sense-perception  and  in  our 
daily  experience. 


EUot,  M^ern  Sc.c«c  a„d  tht  fusions  of  Bergson.  There  is  generaUy  an 
error  or  a  Wlacy  m  such  descripHons  of  philo,ophy-in  this  Lankeste 
story  the  error  that  the  secret  of  the»„rld  i,  a  iJndof  "  rtTng^'tS?' 
out  of  all  relation  to  everything  „e  know  and  experience-the  very  mor 
against  which  thf  pragmatists  are  protesting  "very  error 
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CHAPTER   VII 

PRAGMATISM  AS  AMERICANISM 

In  adopting  the  title  he  has  chosen  for  the  heading 
of  this  chapter  the  writer  feels  that  he  has  laid 
himself  open  to  criticism  from  several  different 
points  of  view.  What  has  phUosophy  as  the 
universal  science  to  do  with  nationalism  or  with 
any  form  of  national  characteristics  ?  Then  even 
if  Pragmatism  be  discovered  to  be  to  some  extent 
"  Americanism  "  in  the  realm  of  thought,  is  this 
finding,  or  criticism,  a  piece  of  appreciation  or  a 
piece  of  depreciation  ?  And  again,  is  it  possible 
for  any  individual  to  grasp,  and  to  understand, 
and  to  describe  such  a  living  and  such  a  far- 
reaching  force  as  the  Americanism  of  to-day  ? 

The  following  things  may  be  said  by  way  of  a 
partial  answer  to  these  reflections  :  (i)  There  are 
American  characteristics  in  Pragmatism,  and  some 
of  them  may  profitably  be  studied  by  way  of  an 
attempt  to  get  all  the  light  we  can  upon  its  essential 
nature.  Their  presence  therein  has  been  detected 
and  recognized  by  critics,  both  American  and 
foreign,  and  reference  has  already  been  made  to 

IM 
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some  of  them  in  this  book.  (2)  There  b  no 
umvereal  reason  in  philosophy  apart  from  its 
manifestation  in  the  thoughts  and  the  activities 
of  peoples  who  have  made  or  who  are  making  their 
mark  upon  human  history.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  common  reason  of  mankind  has  as  much  to 
learn  from  Americanism  in  the  department  of 
theory  as  it  has  already  been  obliged  to  learn  from 
this  same  quarter  in  the  realm  of  practice.  {3) 
One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  our  entire 
subject  is  precisely  this  very  matter  of  the  appli- 
cation of  philosophy  to  "practice,"  of  the  in- 
separability, to  put  it  directly,  of  "  theory  "  and 
"practice."  It  would  surely,  therefore,  be  the 
strangest  kind  of  conceit  (although  signs  of  it 
still  exist  here  and  there)  •  to  debar  philosophy 

rh^k^f  I  .t  P'"'°f"P''''  "  »'  "»  b<»'  "-ly  »hen  occupied  with  studies 
which  (hk,  th.mau>.matics  of  his  afi«tions)  a«  a,  remote  as  possible 
W  human  l,fe  KaX  Ufe  is,"  he  says,  ■  to  most  men  a  long  ^ond- 
«r'  KT  '"""P"*"^  '»tw«n  the  ideal  and  the  possible  ;  but 
the  worid  of  pm,  reason  |,nows  no  compromise,  no  practical  Umitations, 
^bam^  to  the  creative  activity  embodying  in  splendid  ediBces  the 

,^^  p  ""i  r  ^"  "■"  ^'^'  '"""  '"•"  """^i  »"  K«^'  *"* 
£^i  n.^  i"""  ^'°^"  P""'""''  "'■"'"«  ««■>  from  the  pitiful 
acb  of  natuw,  the  generations  have  graduaUy  created  an  ordered 

Z     ,  7    ?  !r  "'°"»'"  "°  """'  ^  '"  "«  "«»'»•  borne,  and  where 

Z^LT^T,  f:  '  """"'-^  '  h»«  indicted  elsewhere  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Rus,eU_«»  for  one  moment  how  there  is  any  justification 

»vJSt°o,r"..*"  "  "t""  ""•"'"  "  °'  "•""emati.i;  physics  a. 
anj^ng  other  ttan  an  abstraction  from  the  real  world  with  which 

7nt^^'^T^'?-  *  "  ""  '="'"^™  "'  "■"'y  "-'  ■"  O"^  -"""y  ""»»" 
tins  world  js  any  nobler  than  the  thought  that  occupies  itself  with  the 
more  complex  worlds  of  life,  and  of  birth  and  death,  and  of  knowledge 

^t^™  h"  '.!f  "'*  *"■■  ''°«"  "'S*'  —■"b-".  (or  one  thing, 
that  there  have  been  men  (Spinoia  among  them)  who  have  attempted 
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from  the  study  of  such  a  practical  thing  as  the 
Americanism  of  to-day.  To  ^"""^J.^/^^" 
with  any  degree  of  success  would  <:«tamly  not 
te  to^recLe  Pragmatism,  but  to  strengthen 
U  by  relating  it  to  a  spirit  that  is  afiectmg  the 
entire  Ufe  and  thouph    of  mankind. 

nL   or   two   o»''  r   important   considerations 
,ho^diLtrb°.:-inrnd.    It  goes  without 
ttt  ^t  ^he«  are  in  the  United  States  and 
Sere   any   number   of    Americans   who   see 
S^Tnd    both'  contemporary    P-gmatism     and 
contemporary    Americanism,    and    to    whom    it 
wi  tTAerefore,  but  a  partial  estimate  of 
PrSmatism  to  characterize  it  as  "  AmerKanism. 
S  Sh,  to  be  sure,  might  be  inferred  from  sonie 
Sin^s  that  have  already  been  said  m  respect  of 
twieption  and  the  fate  of  Pragmatism  m  its  own 

to  S  of  Americanism  as  in  the  main  men4> 
I  Sf  in  "practicality  -^  ".  efhc^cy^  To 
those  who  kaow  it,  Americanism  is  practical 
SisrZ  and  its  aims,  instead  of  bei^  --^ 
materialistic  and  mechanical,  are  »*«»'*t'^  *° 
The  pSi  of  being  Utopian.  The  Amencan  belie 
irLk^J»o^_really_l^elief_m^ 

W,.„ry,  a.  in  ^^^^.^hX^pt  a«ordtny  *nal  haven  .or  the  spirit 
Can,  too,  a  mathematical  1""'°'°^''?  .    .    ,  me  mathematician  and 

of  man.  "'thout  »nexamu^b^noHh^«.»^o        ^^^^^^^^^, 
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own  sake,  but  rather  a  faith  in  the  endless  possi- 
bilities open  to  intelligent  energy  with  resources 
at  its  command.  Lastly,  it  will  here  certainly 
not  be  necessary  either  to  think  or  to  speak  (even 
if  it  were  possible  to  do  so)  of  all  American 
characteristics.' 

Among  the  American  -  like  characteristics  in 
Pragmatism  that  have  already  made  them- 
selves apparent  in  the  foregoing  chapters  are 
its  insistence  upon  "  action  "  and  upon  the  free 
creative  effort  of  the  individual,  its  insistence 
upon  the  man-made  (or  the  merely  human) 
character  of  most  of  our  vaunted  truths,  its 
instrumentalism,   its   radicalism,'  its   empiricism 

'  1  have  in  view  in  fact  only  (or  mainly)  such  American  character- 
istics as  may  be  thought  of  in  connexion  with  the  newer  intellectual 
and  social  atmosphere  of  the  present  time,  the  atmosphere  that  im- 
presses the  visitor  and  the  resident  from  the  oM  world,  the  atmospher« 
to  the  creation  of  which  he  himself  and  his  fellow-immigrants  have 
contributed,  as  well  as  the  native-bom  American  of  two  generations 
ago— to  go  no  further  back.  1  mean  that  anything  like  a  far-reaching 
analysis  or  consideration  of  the  great  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  the 
"  soul  ■  "f  the  United  States  is,  of  course,  altogether  beyond  the  sphere  of 
my  attention  for  the  present.  I  fully  subscribe,  in  short,  to  the  truth  of 
the  foUowing  woixls  of  Professor  Santayana,  one  of  the  most  scholarly 
and  competent  American  students  (both  of  phUosophy  and  of  liic)  of 
the  passing  generation :  ■  America  is  not  limply  s  yoang  couMry 
with  an  old  mentality;  it  is  a  country  with  two  mentalitic*.  one  n 
survival  of  the  beliefs  and  standards  of  the  fathers,  the  other  aa  apna- 
sion  of  the  instincts,  practice,  and  discoveries  of  the  younger  seneratioa. 
In  all  the  higher  thii^;s  of  the  mind— in  religion,  literature,  in  the  moral 
emotions,  it  is  the  hereditary  spirit  that  still  prevaik  so  much  so,  that 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  finds  that  America  is  a  hundred  years  behind  tte 
times. "—■•  The  Genteel  Tradition  in  American  Philosophy."  in  Wtndt  of 
DMritu  (p.  187). 

*  A  contemporary  American  authority.  Professor  Bliss  Perry  m  Wa 
book  upon  TJu  American  Mind  naturally  singles  out  radicalisai  m 
one  erf  the  well-marked  characteristics  of  Americans.  Among  the  other 
cbacacteristics  of  which  he  speaks  are  those  of  the  "  love  of  exaggera- 
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(that  is  to  say,  its  endless  faith  in  experience), 
its    democratic    character,    and    its    insistence 
upon  the  necessity  to  philosophy  of  a  broad, 
tolerant,  all-inclusive  view  of  human  nature.    So, 
too,  are  its  insistence  upon  the  basal  character 
of  belief,'  and  upon  the  importance  of  a  creed 
or  a  phUosophy  that  reaUy  "  works  "  in  the  lives 
of  inteUigent  men,  its  feeling  of  the  inadequacy 
of  a  merely  scholastic  or  dialectical  philosophy, 
and  even  its  quasi  "  practical  "  interpretation  of 
itself  in  the  realms  of  philosophy  and  religion  and 
ethics— its  confession   of  itself  as  a  "corridor- 
theory,"    as   a   point    of   approach    to   all    the 
different  systems  in  the  history  of  thought.    In 
addition  to  these  characteristics  we  shall  attempt 
now  to  speak,  in  the  most  tentative  spirit,  firstly, 
of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  American  uni- 
versity life  of  which  Pragmatism  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  a   partial  expression  or  reflex, 
and   then   after   this,    of   such   broadly -marked 
and   such   well-known  American   characteristics 
as  the  love  of  the    concrete   (in  preference  to 
the  abstract),  the  love  of  experiment  and  ex- 

tion  ••  ■'  idealism,"  "  optimism,"  "  individoaUsm,"  "  pubUc  spirit."  1 
roler  I  think,  to  nearly  aU  these  things  in  my  pages,  although  of  course 
I  had  not  the  benefit  of  Professor  Perry's  book  in  wnting  the  present 

■''l  am  certainly  one  of  uiose  who  insist  that  we  must  think  of 
America  as  (despite  some  'ppearances  to  the  contrary  —  appearances 
to  be  seen  also,  for  example,  in  the  West  of  Canada)  fundamentally  a 
reUgious  country.  It  was  founded  upon  certain  great  rehgious  ideas 
that  were  a  highly  important  counterpart  to  some  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  fallacies  about  liberty  and  equaUty  that  exercised  their 
inBuence  upon  the  fathers  of  the  repubUc. 
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perimentation,  an  intolerance  of  doctrinairism 
and  of  mere  book-learning,  the  general  demo- 
cratic ouUook  on  life  and  thought,  the  composite 
01  amalgam-like  character  of  the  present  culture 
of  the  United  States,  the  sociological  interest 
that  characterizes  its  people,  and  so  on.  All  these 
things  are  clearly  to  be  seen  in  Pragmatism  as  a 
would-be  philosophical  system,  or  as  a  preliminary 
step  in  the  evolution  of  such  a  system. 

Owing  very  largely  to  the  "  elective  "  system 
that  still  prevails  in  the  universities  of  the  United 
States.  Philosophy  is  there  (to  an  extent  some- 
what mconceivable  to  the  student  of  the  European 
continent)  in  the  most  active  competition  with 
other  studies,  and  the  success  of  a  professor  of 
philo  ophy  is  dependent  on  the  success  of  his 
method  of    presenting    his  subject    to  students 
who  all  elect  studies  believed  by  them  to  be  useful 
or  interesting  or  practically  important.    It  has 
long  seemed  to  the  writer  that  there  is  abundant 
evidence  in  the  writings  of  the  pragmatists  of  this 
mevitable  attempt  to  make  philosophy  a  "  live  " 
subject  in  competition,  say,  with  the  other  two 
most  popular  subjects  in  American  coUeges,  viz. 
economics  and  biology.    The  importance  to  the 
thought   of   to-day  of   biological   and  economic 
considerations  is  one  of  the  things  most  emphatic- 
aUy  insisted  upon  by  Professor  Dewey  in  nearly 
aU  his  recent  writings.'    And  both  he  and  James 

'  He  has  FKently  pubUshed  a  volume  deaUng  especiaUy  with  the 
contnbutioiis  of  Biology  and  Darwinism  to  phUosophy. 
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— the  fact  is  only  too  evident — have  always  written 
under  the  pressure  of  the  economic  and  socio- 
logical interest  of  the  American  continent.  And 
even  Schiller's  Humanism  has  become,  as  we  have 
seen,  very  largely  the  metaphysics  of  the  "  evolu- 
tionary process,"  a  characterization  which  we  make 
below  •  as  a  kind  of  criticism  of  the  philosophy  of 
Bergson.  Our  present  point,  however,  is  merely 
that,  owing  to  the  generally  competitive 
character  of  the  intellectual  life  there,  this  bio- 
logical influence  is  felt  more  acutely  in  America 
than  elsewhere. 

The  one  outstanding  characte  istic  again  of 
every  approved  academic  teacher  in  the  United 
States  is  his  method  of  handling  his  subject,  just 
as  the  one  thing  that  is  claimed  for  Pragmatism  by 
its  upholders  is  that  it  is  particularly  a  "method- 
ology "  of  thought  rather  than  a  complete  philo- 
sophy. To  the  university  constituency  of  the 
United  States  a  professor  without  an  approved 
and  successful  method  is  as  good  as  dead,  for 
no  one  woiild  listen  to  him.  The  most  manifest 
sign,  to  be  sure,  of  the  possession  of  such  an 
effective  method  on  the  part  of  the  university 
lecturer  is  the  demonstration  of  skill  in  the 
treatment  of  his  subject,  in  the  "  approach  "  that 
he  makes  to  it  for  the  beginner,  in  his  power 
of  setting  the  advanced  student  to  work  upon 
fruitful  problems,  and  of  giving  him  a  complete 
"  orientation  "  in  the  entire  field  under  considera- 

*  See  p.  252. 
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debatable  points  in  ^h.  '"'^'^^*'"&  »  ""mber  of 
declares  em^hataTy  It  bSTnlhL' vr^^^^' 
as  a  method  of  "  orientation  "  T^  .  P^'^°«°?hy 
Peirce-s  famous  pSet  °^,  J\'''^'  *S^"  °* 
CW-a  phrase  ofTfLir  ^""^  '"  '""**  ^'^""^ 
inquiring    mtad  °'j*^  f/««g«^«ve  enough  of  the 

oppressed  ^  appLn  L  T"/ . ''"''^"*    ^'^^^ 

peting  PointsVS'"*^^"^'!-/  -'"A  ^°'"- 
a  thing,"  says  lames  '•  »=  T        ^"^l^amted  with 

how  to  behavi  tw^rds  it  o"r  1,  "'  ^'^  '^^^^'^ 
behaviour  we  acc^  from  it -'in  "'1  ^"^ 
books  he  talks  about  physicl'  for  /"'  ?'  '''^ 
giving  us  not  so  much  I  then:.  I  ^P'"'  ^ 
a  "practical  acqSnce  "  2.^°",'  *'^'"S^  ^ 
power  to  take  hoin;*  .^  ^  ^°*^^^  ■"    "  the 

indicatingat  thesam?.  "l""'^  ^"""^^  *hem." 
way  of  rfgicS^  '^!  ,T  •"'  °P'"'°"  th^t  this 
to  Philos^p^y  ftfelf     S'^f  :i'^\^  extended 

proof  orill'Jraif  of  Sfell'^L?."''^^^  ^ 
and  "  methodological  "rnr.^  'practical" 

taken  by  the  States  '^Ja""  °' ^'i'^^^P'^y 
remember  to  thT^.  t  P™  '^^^^^  ^e 
Powerof"'coi:i^4rttjji?.osophy  a.  a 
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with  the  early  pragmatist  magazine  literature 
know  that  the  pragmatists  used  to  be  fond  of 
asking  themselves  such  preliminary  and  labora- 
torv-like  "  inquiries  as  the  foUowing  :  "  What  is 
truth  known  as}-  "  What  is  philosophy  known 
as  '  "  "  What  are  the  different  '  thought-levels 
upon  which  we  seem  to  move  in  our  ordin- 
ary experience  ? "  They  never  exactly  seem  to  de- 
fine "  philosophy  for  you,  preferring  to  mdicate 
what  it  can  do  for  you,  and  so  on. 

Turning  noW  to  the  matter  of  American  char- 
acteristics  that    are  broader    and   deeper  than 
the  merely  academic,  we  may  find  an  illustra- 
tion   for  example,    of    the    American    practi- 
cality and   the   love   of    the   concrete    (instead 
of  the  abstract  or  the  merely  general)   m  the 
following   declaration   of   Professor   Jaines   that 
"  the  whole  originality  of  Pragmatism,  the  whole 
point  in  it,  is  its  use  of  the  concrete  way  of  seeing. 
It  begins  with  concreUness  and  returns  and  ends 
with  it "    Of  the  American  love  of  novelty  and 
of  interest  we  may  find  an  illustration  m  the 
determination  of  Pragmatism  "  never  to  discuss 
a  question  that  has  absolutely  no  interest  and  no 
meaning  to  any  one."    Of  Pragmatism  as  an 
exemplification  of  the  American  love  of  expenment, 
and  of  experimentation,  with  a  view  to  definite 
and  appreciable   "returns,"   we   may   give  the 
following :    "  If  you  fully  believe  the  pragmatic 
method   you  cannot   look   on    any  such  word, 
ie   'God'  'Matter,'  'Reason,'  'The  Absolute, 
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'Energy.'  and  such  'solving'  names,  as  dosing 
your  quest  You  must  bring  out  in  each  word 
Its  practical  cash  value,  set  it  at  work  within  the 
stream  of  your  experience.  It  appears  less  as  a 
solution  then  than  as  a  programme  for  more  work 
and  more  particularly  as  an  indication  of  the  wavs 
m  which  existing  realities  may  be  changed."  Of 
the  American  intolerance  for  mere  scholarship 
and  book-learmng,  and  of  the  American  inability 
to  leave  any  discovery  or  any  finished  product 
alone  without  some  attempt  to  "improve''  upon 
It  or  to  put  It  to  some  new  use,  we  may  cite  the 
following:  "When  may  a  truth  go  into  cold 
storage  m  the  encyclopaedias,  and  when  shall  it 
come  out  for  battle  ?  " 

Another  very  strongly  marked  ch-    cteristic 
of  American  life  is  the  thoroughly  t    -ctic  and 
composite  character  of  its  general  culture  and  of 
he  general  tone  of  its  public  life.    American  daily 
hfe  has  become,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  social  solvent 
a  huge  meltmg-pot  for  the  culture  and  the  habits 
and  the  customs  of  peoples  from  all  over  the  earth 
This  also  may  be  thought  of  as  reflected  in  the 
confessedly  complex  and  amalgam-like  character 
of  Pragmatism,  m  its  boast  and  profession  of  being 
a  synthesis  and  a  fusion  of   so  many  different 
tendencies  of  human  thought.    As  a  juxtaposition, 
or  kit.         compound  solution,  of  such  a  variety 
ot   th      ..   as   the  affirmations   of   religion,   the 
hypothetical  method  of  science,  realism,  romanti- 
cism, ideahsm,  utilitarianism,  and  so  on,  it  reminds 
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us  only  too  forcibly  of  the  endless  number  of 
s^idlroups  and  traditions,  the  endless  number 
oHntefests  and  activities  and  projects  to  be  seen 
and  felt  in  any  large  Amencan  city. 

Still  another  general  characteristic  of  Amencan 
life  of  which  we  may  weU  think  in  conne"on 
with  Pragmatism  is  the  sociological  interest  of  the 
country,  the  pressure  of  which  upon  the  prag- 
matists  and  their  writings  has  already  been 
referred  to.  The  social  problem  m  Amenca  has 
now  become  >  the  one  problem  that  is  present  with 
everybody,  and  present  most  of  all  perhaps, 
with  the  European  immigrant,  who  has  for  various 
reasons  hoped  that  he  had  left  this  problem  behind 

him.  The  effect  of  this  ^Vor^  ^'^^"J^X 
seen,  not  merely  in  the  ver>'lmng  hold  that  it  ^ 
inclined  to  take  of  philosophy  and  philosophical 
problems,,  but  in  the  fact  of  it.  bo  .t  of  being  a 
'•  way  of  Uving  "  as  well  as  a  w^v  of  th  nking. 
We  have  examined  this  idea  in  ou.  remarks  upon 
the  ethics  of  Pragmatism. 

Of  course  the  outstanding  temperamental 
American  characteristic  that  is  "^ft  clearly  s^n 
in  Pragmatism  is  the  great  fact  of  the  inevitable 
bent  of  the  American  mind  to  action  and  to 
accomplishment, -its  positive  inability  to  en  er- 
tain  any  idea,  or  any  set  of  ideas  upon  any  subject 
whatsoever,   without  experiencmg  at  the  same 

.  The  crucial  characteristic,  oi  the  Presidential  campaign  of  .9" 
"T'^:'rt:'ts  in  .h.  many  valuable  studies  and  addresses  oi 
Professor  De»ey  upon  educational  and  social  problems. 
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time  the  inclination  to  use  these  ideas  for  invention 
and  contnvance.'  for  organization  and  exploitation 
Any  one  who  has  lived  in  the  United  States  must 
in    fact    have    become    so    habituated    and    so 
accustomed   to  think  of   his    thought  and    his 
knowledge  and  his  capacities  in  teLs  of  the  r 
P(^.ble   socal   utility,    that   he   simply   canno 
refram  from  judging  of  any  scheme  of  thought  or 
of  any  set  of  ideas  in  the  same  light.    An^here 
to  be  sure  in  the  United  States  tm  they  S  a 
man  to  thmk  all  he  pleases  about  anything That- 
soever-even  pre-Socratic  philosophy,    L     or 
esotenc  Buddhism.    And  there  is  nothing  indeed 
of  which  the  country  is  said,  by  those  who  know 
It  best,  to  stand  so  much  in  need  as  the  most 
persistent  and  the  most  profound  thought  about 
aU  important  matters.    But  such  thought,  it  is 
always  added  must  prove  to  be  constructive  and 
positive  m  character,  to  be  directed  not  merely 
to  the  solution  of  useless  questions  or  of  questions 
which  have  long  ago  been  settled  by  othere 
We  shall  now  endeavour  to  think  of  the  value  ^ 

tonous  common„.s,  of  the  Ui^T^^l-^l^-lT!:^    ■^:°- 
exists,  in  other  words  m  all,l^^,...iA  *'     '  '■        T"""™ 

personality  '■  and  of  the  "self."  "°  *"''""'  °' 
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to  DhUosophv  and  to  the  thought  and  practice  of 

:.:fhr^vrrghft;^"-te .  ..^. 

""^Wrmight  begin  by  suggesting  the  importance 
to  Te  worid  of  the  production  and  development 
oi  a  mln  of  genius  like  James,'  whose  fresh  and 
Uving  presentation  of  the  problems  of  phjosophy 
r^en  by  a  psychologist)  has  brought  the  sense 
Ja Toting  aAd  far-reaching  obligation  upon  h  s 
f i^ow'tudents  everywhere.    In  - -^  ^~; 
able  sou  could  James  have  grown  «P  >f  ° J^^^^^f, 
and  plenitude  of  his  influence  than  m  that  oi 
Tmcri?a  and  of  Harvard  University.*  that  great 

.  M  the  mon>ent  ..  W,  <>«'•;  <«,t:U''J,TaLrEngj;" 

undoubWy  throughout  the  "°''^''l'JX„ta  Germany,  the  home 

speaking  PM-'^^P"'";""*  hat trrdougWIy  ^d  brilUantly  attacked. 
ofthetranscendentah,mthathe«.dougnmy  ^^  ^^^^..  ^^„^,„ 

Stein  .ay.,  for  example,  '"  '"^.f  ^^."^"..hl^^d  nothing  like 

fa,  P»i(osofW«.  «4.  'W.  ";*''•'•,:„  thouBht  that  James  and  his 

{,  .inr-  Scho^nj--;  ia  Jo'rk  o^ctht nfuble  Amlrican  thinker, 

„ork,  along  >"th  the  We  and  """       ^  certainly  has  over    t 

(and  along  with  the      lead     *»'  ™^^j=*  ^^  ^utical  and  econo.  ..c 
least  England  in  »me  department  of  stu^y.Ukepo  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

science.  "Peri""'*'/''?,^,"^^^^  Old  World  in  the  matter  of 

America  owed,  some  ^f^^^-'°iZ,Tj--^  debt  she  ha,  long  rince 
the  training  oi  many  of  her  l«*proIe^rs-  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^ 

cancelled  and   overpaid.     Keader,     oy   in^        ,  ^^      ^^^ 

authentic  information  abou    J^™»  f  *,  ""'.j^g  i„  this  book,  may 

writer  i,  either  capable,  "  .''''"/'S!:,"   f  p,^  of  Harvard  upon 

peruse  either  the  recent  work  °' J"''^;/*,"^.  ploumoy  already 

Snrarr'aJira'^'oro';  t^^"-,  u^^n  ,  .es  in  the 
American  reviews  *ortly  after  ^^^^-  h.  ,eamt  there  from 

atla^hrii^X^'^^'--"^"'^'^"'^'"  """""' 
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nursing-ground  of  the  finest  kind  of  American 
imperialism.  Tlie  great  thing,  of  course,  about 
James  was  his  invasion,  through  the  activities  of 
his  own  personality,'  of  the  realm  of  philosophical 
rationalism  by  the  fact  and  the  principle  of  active 
personality.  His  whole  general  activity  was  a 
living  embodiment  of  the  principle  of  all  human- 
ism, that  personality  and  the  various  phases  of 
personal  experience  are  of  more  importance  to 
philosophy  in  the  way  of  theory  than  any  number 
of  supposedly  self-coherent,  rational  or  abstract 
systems,  than  any  amount  of  reasoning  that  is 
determined  solely  by  the  ideal  of  conceptual 
consistency. 

Then  again,  it  might  be  held  that  the  entire 
academic  world  of  to-day  has  a  great  deal  to  learn 
from  the  conditions  under  which  all  subjects 
(philosophy  included)  are  taught  and  investigated 
in  the  typical  American  university  of  the  dty. 
We  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  American 
professor  or  investigator  faces  the  work  of  instruc- 

Uie  difierence  betw^n  all  possible  abstractionists  and  all  livers  in  the 
light  of  the  world's  concrete  fulness  that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
forget  it."— From  an  article  upon  James  in  the  Jaumal  of  Philosophy 
«•  P-  5J7- 

•  While  this  book  was  passing  through  the  press  my  eye  fell  upon 
the  following  words  of  Professor  Santayana  in  respectof  this  very  person- 
ality of  James :  "  It  was  his  personal  sponUneity,  similar  to  that  of 
Emerson,  and  his  personal  vitality  similar  to  that  of  nobody  else. 
Conviction  and  ideas  came  to  him,  so  to  speak,  from  the  subsoil.  He 
had  a  prophetic  sympathy  with  the  dawning  sentiments  of  the  age,  with 
the  moods  of  the  dumb  majority.  His  way  of  thinking  and  feeling 
represents  the  true  America,  and  represented  in  a  measure  the  whole 
ultramodern  radical  world  "  (Windt  oj  Doctrine,  p.  2oj). 
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tion  and  research  in  an  environment  replete  with 
all  modem  facilities  and  conveniences.'  The  very 
existence  of  this  environment  along  with  the 
presence  throughout  his  country  of  university 
men  and  workers  from  all  over  the  world  with  all 
their  obvious  merits  and  defects  as  "  social  types  " 
prevent  him  in  a  hundred  ways  from  that  slavery 
to  some  one  school  of  thought,  to  some  one  method 
of  research  that  is  so  often  a  characteristic  of  the 
scholar  of  the  old  world.  The  entire  information 
and  scholarship  in  any  one  science  (say,  philo- 
sophy) is  worth  to  him  what  he  can  make  of  it, 
here  and  now,  for  himself  and  for  his  age  and  for 
his  immediate  environment.  He  simply  cannot 
think  of  any  idea  or  any  line  of  reflection,  in  his 
own  or  in  any  other  field,  without  thinking  at  the 
same  time  of  its  "  consequences,"  immediate, 
secondary,  and  remote.  This  inability  is  an 
instance  of  the  working  of  the  pragmatist  element 

'  Including,  say,  the  facilities  of  a  completely  indexed  and  autfaecti* 
cated  estimate  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  different  countries 
upon  his  particular  subject.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  habit  and  the 
possibility  of  work  in  an  environment  such  as  this  [and  again  and  again 
its  system  and  its  faciUties  simply  stagger  the  European]  is  a  thing 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  American  professor  so  far  as  the  idea  of  his 
own  best  possible  contribution  to  his  age  is  concerned.  Should  he 
merely  do  over  again  what  others  have  done  ?  Or  shall  he  try  to  work 
in  a  really  new  field  ?  Or  shall  he  give  himself  to  the  work  of  real 
teaching,  to  the  training  of  competent  men,  or  to  the  "  organization  " 
of  his  subject  with  his  public  ?  It  must  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  the 
average  American  professor  is  a  better  teacher  and  guide  in  his  subject 
than  his  average  colleague  in  many  places  in  Europe.  Hence  the 
justifiable  discontent  of  many  American  students  with  wtiat  they 
occasionally  find  abroad  in  the  way  of  academic  facilities  for  investiga- 
tion and  advanced  study. 
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in  scholarship  and  in  thought  w>h  all  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages.' 

And  it  is  true  too,  it  might  be  held,  even  upon 
the  principles  of  Idealism  that  the  mere  facts  of 
knowledge  (for  they  are  as  endless  in  number  as 
are  the  different  points  of  view  from  which  we  may 
perceive  and  analyse  phenomena)  are  "  worth  "  • 
to-day  very  largely  only  what  they  have  meant 
and  what  they  may  yet  mean  to  human  life,  to 
human  thought,  to  civilization.  While  there  is 
certainly  no  useless  truth  and  no  utterly  un- 
important fact,  it  is  quite  possible  to  burden 
and  hamper  the  mind  of  youth  with  supposed 
truths  and  facts  that  have  little  or  no  relevancy 
to  any  coherent  or  any  real  point  of  view  about 
human  knowledge  and  human  interests  either  of 
the  past  or  the  present.  It  is  merely,  for  example, 
in  the  light  of  the  effects  that  they  have  had  upon 
the  life  and  thought  of  humanity » that  the  great 

•  Tbo  tatter  (it  is  perliaps  OMdlns  to  state)  have  long  been  perfectly 
evident  to  all  American  teachers  of  the  Srst  rank  in  the  shape  say  .'t 
the  worthless  "research"  that  is  often  represented  in  theses  and 
studies  handed  in  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  PhUosophy.  or  for 
other  purposes.     Anything  that  seems  to  be  "  work  done,"  anything 

K,-^..  °"'  *"  """  "consequences"  or  other,  has  often  been 
pubhshed  as  studies  and  researches,  and  this  despite  the  valuable  things 
that  are  to  be  assocUted  with  the  idea  of  the  pragmatist  el-  it  in 
irf"?,?  «■""*""?■  The  faults,  too,  of  the  undue  spec  ition 
tlat  sbU  obtains  in  many  Americ  n  institutions  is  also,  as  ,  uave 
mdicated,  becoming  more  and  mort  pparent  to  American  authorities. 
I  cannot  see  why  idealists  should  have  been  so  slow  to  accord  to 
i*agmatism  the  element  uf  truth  in  this  idea,  and  to  admit  that  it 
^^'^y'..  *.'  P"8°'»tis«  philosophy  of  "  consequences  "  with  the 
idealist     value-philosophy." 

.K.'  ^'8™'='  P"'.  '<"■  example,  of  our  British  teaching  and  writing: 
about    Kant   and    Hegel  has  taken  little  or  no  recognition  of  the 
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philosophical  systems  of  the  past  ought  (after  the 
necessary  period  of  preliminary  study  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil)  to  be  presented  to  students  in  uni- 
versity lectures.  A  teacher  who  cannot  set  them 
forth  in  this  spirit  is  really  not  a  teacher  at  all— a 
man  who  can  make  his  subject  live  again  in  the 
thought  of  the  present.' 

If  the  limits  of  our  space  and  our  subject 
permitted  of  the  attempt,  we  might  easily  con- 
tinue the  study  of  the  pragmatist  element  in 
American  scholarship  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  whole  general  economy  of  a  university  as  a 
social  institution,  and  from  that  of  the  benefit 
that  has  accraed  to  the  modem  world  from  the 
many  successful  attempts  at  the  organization  of 
knowledge  from  an  international  point  of  view, 
that  have  come  into  being  under  American 
initiative.'  

pecuUar  inteUactual  »nd  KXial  atmosphere  under  which  Criticism  and 
Transcendentalism  hccame  inteUigible  and  inBuential  in  Germany 
and  eUewhere,  or  of  the  equally  important  matter  of  the  very 
different  ways  in  which  the  Kantian  and  the  HegeUan  philosophies 
were  Interpreted  by  different  schools  and  different  tendencies  of 
thought.  A  similar  thing  might.  I  think,  too,  be  said  of  the  unduly 
"  inteUectualistic  "  manner  in  which  the  teachings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
have  often  been  presented  »o  our  British  students— under  the  influ- 
ence partly  of  Hegelianism  and  partly  of  the  ii«:(ri»<iim»i  and  the 
intellectualism  of  our  academic  Humanism  since  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance.  Hence  the  great  importance  in  Greek  philosophy  of 
such  a  recent  work  as  that  of  F.  M.  Comford  upon  the  relation 
of  Religion  to  Philosophy  (From  Religion  to  PhUosopky.  Arnold,  1912), 
or  of  Professor  Bum^-t's  well-known  Early  Greek  Philosophy. 

'  .\s  suggestive  of  the  scant  respect  for  authorities  felt  by  the 
active-minded  American  student,  I  may  refer  to  the  boast  of  Papini 
that  Pragmatism  appeals  to  the  virile  and  the  proud-spirited  who  do 
not  wish  to  accept  their  thought  from  the  past. 

•  I  am  thinking  of  such  events  as  the  "  World's  Parliament  of 
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Lastly  it  is  surely  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
valu»  to  philosophy  of  the  so-called  "  democratic," « 
open-minded  attitude  of  Pragmatism  that  is  seen 
in  its  unprejudiced  recognition  of  such  things 
as  the  ordinary  facts  of  life,  the  struggle  that 
constitutes  the  life  of  the  average  man,  the  frag- 
mentary  and  partial'  character  of  most  of  our 

ReUgioM  ••  (in  Chicago  in  1893),  the  nctnt  intenutional  conferences 
upon  ethical  Instruction  in  diflerent  countries,"  upon  "  racial 
problems,"  upon  "  missions."  etc.  It  would  be  idle  to  think  that  such 
attempts  at  the  organisaUon  of  the  knowledge  and  the  effort  of  the 
thinking  people  in  the  world  are  quite  devoid  of  phUosophical  import- 
ance. One  has  only  to  study,  say,  von  Hartmann,  or  modem  social 
reform,  to  be  convinced  of  the  contrary. 

'  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  venture  to  suggest  that  in  oppositior 
to  the  democratic  attitude  of  Pragmatism  to  the  ordinary  tacts  c 
life,  and  to  the  ordinary  (but  often  heroic)  Ufe  of  ordinary  men.  tl 
view  of  man  and  the  univeree  that  is  taken  in  such  an  important 
ideahstic  book  as  Dr.  Bosanquefs  Individualily  and  Valut  is  doubtless 
unduly  aristocratic  or  intellectualistic.  I-  speaks  rather  of  the  Greek 
view  of  Ufe  than  of  the  modern  democratic  view.  As  an  expression 
of  the  gvasi  democratic  attitude  of  James  even  in  philosophy,  we  may 
cite  the  foUowing:  "  In  this  real  world  of  sweat  and  dirt,  it  seems  to 
me  that  when  a  view  of  things  is  noble,  that  ought  to  count  as  a  pre- 
sumption against  its  truth,  as  a  phUosophical  disqualification.  The 
Pnnce  of  Darkness  may  be  a  gentleman,  as  we  are  told  he  is.  but  what- 
ever the  God  of  earth  and  heaven  is.  he  can  surely  be  no  genUeman. 
His  menial  ser^Hces  aie  needed  in  the  dust  of  our  human  trials." 
Having  rewritten  this  quotation  two  or  three  times.  I  have  lost  the 
reference  to  its  ptace  in  James's  writings.  It  is  one  of  the  three  books 
upon  Pragmatism  and  Pluralism.] 

•  We  may  quote.  I  think,  the  foUowing  passage  from  Professor 
Perry  to  show  that  the  open-mindedness  of  James  was  not  merely  a 
temperamental  and  an  American  characterisHc  in  his  case,  but  a 
quality  or  attitude  that  rested  upon  an  intellectual  conviction  in  respect 
of  the  function  of  ideas.  "  Since  it  is  their  olBce  [i.«.  the  office  of  ideas] 
to  pave  the  way  for  direct  knowledge,  or  to  be  temporarily  substituted 
lor  it.  then  efficiency  is  conditioned  by  their  unMrusivmess.  by  the 
riad,«e!s  imlk  which  Ihey  subcrdmatt  Ihitnsclvts.  The  commonest  case 
of  an  Idea  in  James's  sense  is  the  word,  and  the  most  notable  example 
of  his  pragmatic  or  empirical  method  is  his  own  scrupulous  avoidance 
of  verbalism.     It  follows  that  since  ideas  are  in  and  of  themselves  of 
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knowledge,  and  so  on.    All  this  contrasts  in  the 
most  favourable  way  with  the  scholastic  and  the 
Procrustean  attitude  to  facts  that  nas  so  long 
characterized     philosophical     rationalism     from 
Leibniz  and  Wolff  to  the  Kantians  and  to  the 
Neo-Kantians  and  the  Neo-HegeUans  of  our  own 
time.     Thanks  partly  to  this  direct  and  demo- 
cratic attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  prag- 
matists  and  humanists,  and  thanks  too  to  the 
entire  psychological  and  sociological  movement 
of  modern  times,  the  points  of  view  of  the  different 
leading  thinkers  of  different  countries  are  beginning 
to  receive  their  fitting  recognition  in  the  general 
economy  of  human  thought  to  be  compared  with 
each  other,  and  with  still  other  possible  points  of 
view. 

No  one,  it  seems  to  me,  can  read  the  books  of 
James  without  feeling  that  phUosophy  can  again, 
as  the  universal  science  indeed,  "  begin  any- 
where "  in  a  far  less  restricted  sense  than  that  in 
which  Hegel  interpreted  this  ingenious  saying 
of  his  in  respect  of  the  freedom  of  human  thinking.' 
As  for  the  inevitable  drawbacks  and  limitations 
of   the  very  Americanism  which  we  have  been 

no  cognitive  value,  since  they  are  essentially  instrumental,  they  »< 
always  on  Mat.  and  '  liable  to  modification  in  the  course  oi  future 
experience.'  "—Presmt  Philosophical  Tmdtnciis,  p.  364  (it»U"  '"'°«)- 
'  It  is  known  to  all  students  that  some  of  the  more  important 
writings  of  this  prince  of  thinkers  cannot  be  intelligibly  approached 
without  a  long  preUminary  study  of  the  pecuUar  "  dressing  up,"  or 
transformation,  to  which  he  subjects  the  various  facts  of  Ufe  and 
existence.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  (to  a  more  modified  extent) 
of  the  writings  of  Kant. 
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endeavouring  to  discover  in  Pragmatism,  it  can- 
not, to  begin  with,  be  entirely  without  an  element 
of  nsk  to  philosophy,  and  to  the  real  welfare  of  a 
country,  that  the  highest  kind  of  insight  should 
be  brought  too  ruthlessly  into  competition  with 
the  vanous  specialized  studies,  and  the  various 
utmtanan  •  pursuits  of  modern  times,  and  with 
popular  tendencies  generaUy.  The  public,  for  many 
reasons,  should  not  be  too  readily  encouraged  to 
thmk  of  philosophy  as  merely  "  a  "  study  like 
other  studies  and  pursuits,  to  be  baited  with  the 
Idea  of  its  utility  and  its  profitable  consequences. 
Philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  universal  study 
that  gives  to  all  other  studies  and  pursuits  their 
relative  place  and  value.  If  left  too  much  to  be 
a  mere  matter  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  young 
and  the  unthinking,  it  will  soon  find  itself  in 
the  neglected  position  of  the  wisdom  that  utters 
her  voice  at  the  street  comers.  It  must  be 
secured  an  integral,  and  even  a  necessary  place 
m  the  world  of  instruction— a  condition  that  is 
still  the  case,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  in  Catholic' 

of  l^  *^l  "!«;"""''■ '-  tWs  very  connexion,  of  the  possible  service 
of  phUosophy  to-day,  of  Dr.  Bosanquet,  reproduced  uporp.  «6.     And 

wouU  St^'Tr' ""-r**'  *"  "°  "'""''''  P'^g-n*'-'  view  of  Ufe 
Tnd  ttriei,"  Tl  '*'?"'  ™P«"i°''^  '°  i1««  that  transcend  the  range 
and  the  level  of  their  ordinary  interests  and  activities 

CJJ^'^-  ^^  '^''"'"^  *■  ''"''"y-     "  '■>  Catholic  colleges,  importance 

wJch  a«  ^fl,r„«  r""*  °'  ■"'°'™'"'°"  "B^'ding  the  great  truths 
Tharactr''    O?  ■"  '"PPo^i-K  Christian  beUef  and  in  shaping 

what  ftoieJ^  .S'T  **"''  ,f  "^  """''  ■^8"'  !>«  ""d  "  descriptive  of 
eoutlr  T  Santayana  caUs  the  "  older  tradition  "  in  all  American 
coUegK,.     It  «  mter^Ung.  by  the  way.  to  note  also  the  pragma^ 


■ 
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as  distinguished  from  many  so-caUed  "liberal" 

and  "  Protestant  "  seats  of  learning. 

It  is  possible  indeed,  as  we  have  already 
suggested,  that  the  recognition  of  an  aristocratic 
or  a  Catholic  element  in  learning  would,  in 
some  respects,  be  of  more  true  use  in  the  schools 
of  America  than  a  mere  pragmatist  philosophy 
of  life  and  education.  And  it  is  therefore  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Americans  themselves  should 
already  have  expressed  something  of  a  distrust  for 
a  philosophy  and  an  educational  policy  that  are 
too  akin  to  the  practical  commercialism  of  the 

hour.'  ^    I  i.    tu 

Then  again,  despite  the  large  element  of  truth 
that  there  is  in  the  idea  of  phUosophy  "  discover- 
ing "  {rather  than  itself  "being")  the  true 
"  dynamic  "  or  "  motive-awakening  "  view  of  the 
system  of  things  in  which  we  live,  philosophy 
itself  was  never  intended  to  bear  the  entire  weight 
and  strain  that  are  put  upon  it  by  the  pragmatists. 
In  their  enthusiasm  they  would  make  out  of  it.  as 
we  have  seen,  a  religion  (and  a  new  one  at  that !) 
and  a  social  phUosophy,  as  well  as  the  theory 
of  knowledge  and  the  "approach"  to  reaUty  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  in  a  system  of 
philosophy. 

touch  m  the  same  Preface  to  this  Catholic  manual.  ■'But  if  this 
training  is  to  be  successful,  philosophy  must  be  presented,  not  as  a 
^plel  of  abstruse  speculations  on  far-ofi  "«"»''"%'°P'"' ''"  "'^ 
system  of  truths  that  enter  vrith  vitel  consequence  mto  our  ordinary 
thinking  and  our  everyday  conduct." 
•  See  p.  136- 
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It  is  only  in  periods  of  transition  and  recon- 
struction, like  the  present  age,  when  men  have 
become  acutely  sensible  of  the  limitations  of 
traditional  views  of  things,  that  they  are  inclined 
in  their  disappointment  to  look  to  scientific  and 
professional  thinkers  for  creeds  that  shall  take 
the  place  of  what  they  seem  for  the  moment 
to  be  losing.  It  is  in  such  times  chiefly  that 
philosophy  flourishes,  and  that  it  is  apt  to  acquire 
an  undue  importance  by  being  called  upon  to  do 
things  that  of  itself  it  cannot  do.  Among  the 
latter  impossibilities  is  to  be  placed,  for  example, 
the  idea  of  its  being  able  to  offer  (almost  in  any 
sense)  a  substitute  for  the  direct  experience »  of 
the  common  life,  or  for  the  realities  of  our  affections 
and  our  emotions,  or  for  the  ideals  engendered 
by  the  common  life. 

Owing  partly  to  the  limitations  of  the  Intel- 
lectualism  that  has  hitherto  characterized  so  much 
of  the  culture  and  the  educational  policy  of  the 
last  century  there  are  still  everywhere  scores  of 
people  under  the  illusion  that  the  truth  of  life  will 
be  revealed  to  them  in  the  theory  of  some  book, 
in  the  new  views  or  the  new  gospel  of  some 
emancipated  and  original  thinker.  In  this  vain 
hope  of  theirs  they  are  obviously  forgetful  of  even 
the  pragmatist  truth  that  all  theories  are  but  a 
kind  of  transformation,  or  abstract  expression, 
of  the  experiences  of  real  life  and  of  real  living. 
And  part  of  the  trouble  with  the  pragmatists  is 

*  See  above,  p,  34  and  p.  165. 
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that  they  themselves  have  unwittingly  ministered 
to  this  mistaken  attitude  of  mind  by  creating  the 
impression  that  their  theory  of  taking  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven  by  storm,  by  the  violence  of  their 
postulations  and  of  their  plea  for  a  "working 
view"   of  things,  is  indeed  the  new  gospel  of 
which  men  have  long  been  in  search.    The  race, 
however,  is  not  always  to  the  swift  and  the  eager, 
nor  the  kingdom  to  those  who  are  loudest  in  their 
cryings  of  "  Lord,  Lord."    And  as  a  friend  of  mine 
aptly  applied  it  as  against  all  practicalism  and 
Pragmatism,    "  there   remaineth   a   rest   to   the 
people  of  God."  •    The  ordinary  man,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  does  not  in  a  certain  sense  really 
need  philosophy.    Its  audience  is  with  the  few,  and 
it  is  to  do  it  but  scant  service  to  think  of  making 
it  attractive  to  the  many  by  the  obUtcration  of 
most  of  its  distinctive  characteristics  and  diffi- 
culties, and  by  the  failure  to  point  out  its  inherent 
limitations.    It  is  not  by  any  means,  as  we  have 
been  indicating,  a  substitute  either  for  life,  or  for 
positive  religion.    Nor  can  it  ever  have  much  of 
a  message,  even  for  the  few,  if  they  imagine  them- 
selves, on  account  of  their  wisdom,  to  be  elevated 
above  the  needs  of  the  ordinary  discipline  of  life. 

Then  again,  there  is  surely  an  element  of  con- 
siderable danger  in  the  American-like  depreciation 

I  It  is  not,  however,  "  rest "  that  the  pragmatists  want,  ev       in 
heaven,  but  renewed  opportunities  for  achievement.     "  '  There  shall  be 
news  •  W.  James  was  fond  of  saying  with  rapture,  quoting  from  the 
unpublished  poem  of  a  new  friend,  '  there  shall  be  news  >»  hemett. 
—Professor  Santayana  in  Winds  of  Doctrine,  p.  209. 
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of  doctrine  and  theory  which  we  have  noticed 
in  two  or  three  different  connexions  on  the  part 
of  Rragmatism.    In  the  busy,  necessitous  life  of 
the  United  States  this  depreciation'  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  visible  in  the  great  sacriiice  of  life' 
and  energy  that  is  continually  taking  place  there 
owing  to  an  unduly  literal  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  every  one  of  the  idea  that  each  individual  has 
a  sort  of  divine  right  to  seek  and  to  interpret  his 
expenence  for  himself.    In  Pragmatism  it  might 
be  said  to  be  illustrated  in  the  comparative  weak- 
ness  m  the  essentials  of  logic  and  ethics  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  in  the  matter  of   a 
sound  theory  of  first  principles.     And  also  in  its 
faUure  to  take  any  really  critical  recognition '  of 
the    question    of   its    theoretical    and    practical 
affiliations  to  tendencies  new  and  old,  many  or 

inH  If-T"^  tWs  expression  I  am  acutely  conscio,.j  of  its  limitations 

S«   "  '"""'•  ""  '"  ""^''  '"=  ™*'  "-'^  makL"n:C«s 

•  In  using  this  expression  I  am  not  blind  to  such  outstanding  char 

nh  uT,^"       1""!"""  ""  "  '"'  "■=  •"o™""  amount  rSent". 
philanthropy  that  exists  in  the  United  States  ■    fjl  the  w.H  t 
system  o,  checks  in  the  governmental  machi^^ry  of 'thX:  "t^"°M 

Sev^  M  r  A  ""'"  *""=""■"  ^^  '"  ''«'^>«<"'  'or  t^  cure 
of  evils  (4)  tht  Amencan  sensitiveness  to  pain  and  their  hesit^h™! 
atat  the  infliction  of  suffering  or  punishmerT  etc.  ^r  doTfo™." 
the  sacrifice  of  life  entailed  by  modem  neces«He«  =„/„!,j  * 

tions  in  countries  other  than  l^.n^  TZ^ l^.'l^'lZ^l 
the  constant  stream  of  immigration,  and  to  the  snirit  of  v„.,S^^* 

3ee  p.  117. 
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most  of  which  have  long  ago  been  estimated  at 
their  true  worth  and  value.    Then  there  is  its 
comparatively  superficial  interpretation'  of  what 
is  known  in  the  thought  of  the  day  as  'Dammsm 
and  "  Evolutionism "  and  the  endless  belief  of 
the  unthinking  in   "  progress,"    and   its  failure 
to  see  that  its  very  Americanism »  and  its  very 
popularity  are  things  that  are  deserving  of  the 
most  careful  study  and  criticism.    What  have  the 
pragmatists  left  in  their  hands  of  their  theory,  if 
its  mere   "methodology"   and  its   "efficiency- 
philosophy"  and  its  would-be  enthusiasm  were 
eliminated  from  it  ?  ,   ^.  ^  u  * 

Like  Americanism  in  general  {which  began,  ot 
course,  as  a  revolutionary  and  a  "  liberatiomst 
policy).  Pragmatism  is  inclined  in  some  ways 
to  make  too  much  of  peoples'  nghts  and 
interests,  and  too  little  of  their  duties  and 
privileges  and  of  their  real  needs  and  their  funda- 
mental, human  instincts.  It  is  in  the  under- 
standing alone  of  these  latter  things  that  true 
wisdom  and  true  satisfaction'  are  to  be  found. 
And   like   the    American    demand   for   pleasure 

.  And  tUa  despite  the  enormous  amount  of  work  that  has  t«en 

-:-trt:^ssrc^s:'^':.^:^^s:^ 

°'n::nSSr'}rs,^™;«/mple.  dismissed  «- - -^y.,*", 
my  opWon)  as  a  "  sociological  n>mance  "  a  »eU-known  booMpuW-^  ^ 
both  in  French  and  in  EngUsh)  by  Professor  Schinz  entitled  Anti- 
P^Zt^m  Although  in  some  respects  a  superficial  and  exaggerated 
p;^eTw"rk,  tto  bLk  did  discov'S^^certain  important  things  about 
Pracmatism  and  about  its  relation  to  American  life. 

.'u  iTp^tably  a  perception  of  this  truth  that  has  led  Dr.  Bosanquet 
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and  for  a  good  time  generaUy,  Pragmatism  is  in 
many  respects  too  much  a  mere  philosophy  of 

postulations"  and  "demands."  too  much  a 
mere  formulation  of  the  eager  and  impetuous 
demands  of  the  emancipated  man  and  woman 
of  the  tm,  -as  forgetful  as  they  of  many  of  the 
deeper'  facts  of  life  and  of  the  economy  of  our 
human    civilization.    In    demanding    that    the 

consequences"  of  all  pursuits  (even  those  of 
study  and  phUosophy)  shaU  be  "  satisfying  "  and 
that  philosophy  shaU  satisfy  our  active  nature 
It  forgets  the  sense  of  disiUusionment  that  comes 
to  aU  rash  and  mistaken  effort.  It  certainly  does 
not  loUow  that  a  man  is  going  to  get  certain  things 
froin  the  world  and  from  philosophy  merely  because 
he  demands  them  any  more  than  does  the  discovery 
and  the  possession  of  happiness  follow  from  the 
nght  « of  the  mdividual  to  seek  it  in  his  own  best 
way.  Nor  is  it  even  true  that  man  is  called  upon 
to  act  "  to  anything  like  the  extent  contemplated 
by  an  unduly  enthusiastic  Americanism  and  an 

to  express  the  opinion  that  the  whole  pragmatist  issue  mav  b.  «.»M 
by  an  examination  oj  the  notion  of  "  satofaction  "  M^™,!?* 
I  think,  that  satisfaction  is  impossible  TmaS  Sithou"  a^^^r,; 
of  many  of  the  ideal  factors  thaVL  almost  "t^rneriecwnh^ 
pragma^t»_^„pt  by  Bergson,  if  it  be  fair  to  J^m  a  ptltmatLt 
■  Bourdean.  for  example,  has  suggested  that  its  God  is^rreiSy 

sweatanddirt.   He  is  not  a  gentleman  oven.  "Nowonder  "headrt.  "  if 

ofCaUfo^f^fh     *      "■"  *'  """'  '°  *=  Constitution  of  the  State 

of  aTm,    ^  "'I'"  «i.tions)  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  natural  ngM 
of  all  men  to  seek  and  to  •■  obtain  [I]  "  happiness.  * 
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unduly  enthusiastic  Pragmatism.  The  writer  is 
glad  to  be  able  to  append  in  this  connexion  a 
quotation  taken  by  an  American  cntic  of  ftag- 
matism  from  Forberg  in  hU  criticism  of  the  action- 
phUosophy  of  Fichte :  "  Action,  action,  is  the 
vocation  of  man  !  Strictly  speaking,  this  principle 
is  false.  Man  is  not  called  upon  to  act,  but  to  act 
justiy.  If  he  cannot  act  without  acting  unjustly 
he  had  better  remain  inactive." 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  match  this  quota- 
tion, or  perhaps  to  surpass  it,  with  something  from 
Carlyle  in  respect  of  the  littleness  of  man  s  claims, 
not  merely  for  enjoyment,  but  even  for  existence ; 

but  we  will  pass  on.  ,       _.  •  , 

Pragmatism,  as  we  have  suggested,  certainly 
falls  too  readily  into  line  with  the  tendency  of 
the  age  to  demand  means  and  instruments  and 
utilities    and   working   satisfactions,   instead   of 
ends  and  purposes  and  va'ues,  to  demand  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  instead  of  happiness  and  blessed- 
ness.    Instead  of  allowing  itself  to  do  this  it 
should  have  undertaken  a  criticism  both  of  the 
so-called  "wants"  of  the  age,  and  of  the  sound- 
ness of  its  own  views  in  respect  of  the  truth 
and  the  happiness  that  are  proper  to  man  as 
man      There  is  a  fine  epigram  of  Goethe  s  in 
respect  of  the  Umitations  of  the  revolutionary 
a  xd  the  liberationist  attitude  of  those  who  would 
seek  to  "  free  "  men  without  first  trying  to  under- 
stand them,  and  to  help  them  to  their  true  inward 
development. 
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Alle  Freiheits-Apostel,  lie  waren  mir  inuner  zuwider. 
Waikur  suchte  doch  nur  jeder  am  Ende  fur  sich. 
waist  du  viele  belrein.  so  wag"  es  vielen  zu  dienen. 
Wie  gefihrlich  das  sey,  wUlst  du  es  wissen  ?    Versuch"s.« 

Unta  Pragmatism  then  makes  it  clear  that 
it   is  the  free  rational  activity,  and   the  higher 
spiritual  nature  of  man  that  is  to  it  the  norm  of 
aU  our  thought,  and  all  our  activity,  and  the  true 
test  of  all  •'  consequences,"  it  has  not  risen  to  the 
height  of  the  distinctive  message  that  it  is  capable 
of  giving   to  the  thought  of  the  present  time. 
Unqualified  by  some  of  the  ideal  considerations 
to  which  we  have  attempted,  in  its  name,  and  in 
its  interest,  to  give  an  expression,  it  would  not  be, 
for  example,  a  philosophy  that  could  be  looked 
upon  by  the  great  East  as  the  last  word  of  our 
Western  wisdom  or  our  Western  experience.     It 
will  be  well,  however,  to  say  nothing  more  in 
this  connexion  until  we  have  looked  at  the  con- 
siderations that  follow  (in  our  next  chapter)  upon 
the  lofty,  but  impersonal,  idealisation  of  the  life 
and  thought  of  man  attempted  by  our  Anglo- 
Hegelian    Rationalism,   and  until  we    have    re- 
flected, too,  upon    the    more    feasible    form    of 
Idealism  attempted  in  the  remarkable  philosophy 
of  Bergson,'  the  greatest  of  all  the  pragmatists. 

^  " Epigrammt,"  Venice,  1790.  [■■  I  could  never  abide  any  of  those 
.reedom-gospeUers.  AU  tliat  tliey  ever  wanted  »aa  to  get  things 
ninnmg  so  as  to  suit  themselves.  If  you  are  anxious  to  set  p«>ple  f™, 
Jiu  .  ,!  *  Iwf  unuig  by  trying  to  serve  them.  The  simplest  attempt 
wm  teach  you  how  dangerous  this  effort  may  be  'T 

•  See  Chapter  IX. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

PRAGMATISM  AND  ANGLO-HEGELIAN 
RATIONALISM 

The  form  of  Anglo-German  Rationalism  or  Intel- 
lectualism  which  I  shall  venture  to  select  for  the 
purposes  of  consideration  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Pragmatism  and  Humanism  is  the  first  volume 
of  the  recent  Gigofi  Lectures  of  Dr.  Bemwd 
Bosanquet,  who  has  long  been  regarded  by  the 
philosophical  pubUc  of  Great  Britain  as  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  members  of  a  certain  section 
of  our  Neo-Hegeiian  school.  I  shall  first  give  the 
oarest  outline  of  the  argument  and  contentions 
of  "  The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value," 
and  then  venture  upon  some  paragraphs  of  what 
shall  seem  to  me  to  be  relevant  criticism. 

Dr.  Bosanquet's  initial  position  is  a  conception 
of  philosophy,  and  its  task  which  is  for  him  and  his 
book  final  and  all-determining.  To  him  Philo- 
sophy is  (as  it  is  to  some  extent  to  Hegel)  "  logic  " 
or  "  the  spirit  of  totaUty."  It  is  "  essentiaUy  of 
the  concrete  and  the  whole,"  as  Science  is  of  the 
"  abstract  and  the  part."  Although  the  best  thing 
196 
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in  life  is  not  necessarily  "  philosophy,"  philosophy 
in  this  sense  of  "  logic  "  is  the  due  to  "  reality 
and  value  and  freedom,"  the  key  to  everything, 
in  short,  that  we  can,  or  that  we  shoiUd,  or  that  we 
actually  do  desire  and  need.  It  [philosophy]  is 
"  a  rendering  in  coherent  thought  of  what  lies  a< 
the  heart  of  actual  life  and  love."  His  next  step 
is  to  indicate  "  the  sort  of  things,"  or  the  sort  of 
"  experiences,"  or  the  sort  of  "  facts  "  that  phUo- 
sophy  needs  as  its  material,  if  it  would  accomplish 
its  task  as  "universal  logic."  This  he  does 
(i)  negatively,  by  the  rejection  of  any  form  of 
"  immediateness,"  or  "  simple  apprehension,"  such 
as  the  "  solid  fact,"  the  "  sense  of  being,"  or  the 
"  unshareable  self  "  of  which  we  sometimes  seem 
to  hear,  or  such  as  the  "  naive  ideas  "  of  "  com- 
pensating justice," »  "  ethics « which  treats  the  indi- 
vidual as  isolated"  and  "teleology" »  as  "guidance 
by  finite  minds,"  as  the  data  (or  as  part  of  the  data) 
of  philosophy ;    and  (2)  positively,  by  declaring 

1  On  what  grounds  does  Professor  Bosanquet  think  of  "  compensatinK 
justice  as  a  naive  idea!  It  is  on  the  contrary  one  of  the  highest  and 
deepest,  and  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  to  which  the  human  mind 
BM  ever  attained— giving  rise  to  the  various  theogonies  and  theodicies 
and  rehpous  systems  of  manldnd.  It  is  at  the  bottom,  for  example,  of 
the  theodicy  and  the  philosophy  of  Leibniz,  the  founder  of  the  Rational- 
ism 01  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  Europe 

Could  any  system  of  ethics  which  toolc  such  an  impossible  and 
such  a  belated  conception  of  the  individual  be  regarded  as  etiiics  at  all  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  fair  preUminary  description  of  the 
problem  of  teleology.  A  person  who  beUeves  in  tiie  realization  of 
purpose  ,n  some  experiences  wiUi  which  he  tiunks  himself  to  be  ac- 
quamled  does  not  plead  for  the  guidance  of  tiie  universe  by  finite  minds 
but  simply  for  a  view  of  it  that  shaU  include  the  bTith  of  human  purposes' 
And  of  course  Uiere  may  be  in  the  universe  beings  other  than  ourselves 
who  also  realize  purposes. 
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that  his  subject-matter  throughout  wiU  be  "  the 
principle  of  'individuality/  of  '  »elf-completene«. 
L  the  clue  to  reality."  This  " 'nd^T*^"'^^  ^ 
or  "self-completeness"  is  then  set  forth  ma 
qua-  -latonic  manner  as  the  "  umversal,  the 
real  '  universal "  being  (he  insists)  the  concrete 
universal,"  the  "  whole."  that  ^^'fy-.J^^ 
lorical  system  of  connected  members,  that  is  to 
Smthe^  ideal  of  all  thought."  We  must  thmk 
of  this  "individuality."  therefore,  either  as  a 
Uving  world,  complete  and  acting  out  of  itsdf,  a 
positive,  self-moulding  cosmos."  or  as  a  definite 
striving  of  the  universe  "  [I] » 

The  next  question  (so  far  as  our  partial  pui^oses 
are  concerned)  that  Dr.  Bosanquet  asks  is      What 
help  do  we  get  from  the  notion  of  a  '  mmd    which 
•purposes'   or  'desires'   things  in  appreciating 
the  work  of  factors  in  the  universe,  or  of  the 
universe  as  \ex-hypothes{\  self-directing  and  self- 
experiencmg   whole?"    The   answer    is   spread 
ovM  several  chapters,  and  is  practicaUy  his,  that 
although  there  is  undoubtedly  a     teleology     m 
the  uidverse  (in  the  shape  of  the  "  conjunctions 
and  results  of  the  co-operation  o    men,     or  ot 
"  the  harmony  of  geological  and  biological  evolu- 
tion "),  and  although  "  minds  such  as  oure  play  a 
part  in  the  work  of  direction,  we  cannot  judge  oJ 
Jhis  work  in  question  in  any  human  manner. 
The  real  test  of  teleology  or  value  is  '  wholer.ess, 
"completeness."   " individuaUty "  [the  topic  of 

i  Italics  and  exclamation  mine. 
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the  book],  and  it  is  made  quite  clear  that  it  is  the 
"  Absolute  "  who  is  "  real  "  and  "  individual " 
and  not  we.  We  are,  indeed,  in  our  lives  "  carried 
to  the  Absolute  without  a  break," '^  and  our  nature 
"  M  ottly  in  process  of  being  communicated  to  us."  ' 
"We  should  not  think  of  ourselves  aftei  the  pattern 
of  separate  things  or  personalities  in  the  legal 
sense,  nor  even  as  selves  in  the  sense  of  isolation 
and  exclusion  of  others."  "  Individuality  "  being 
this  "  logical  self-completeness,"  there  can  be 
only  one  "  Individual,"  and  this  one  Individual 
is  the  one  criterion  of  "  value,"  or  "  reality,"  or 
"  existence,"  "  importance  "  and  "  reality  [I]  " 
being  -'des  of  the  one  "  characteristic "  {i.e. 
"  thinkableness "  as  a  whole].  Dr.  Bosanquet 
confesses  in  his  seventh  chapter  that  this  idea 
of  his  of  "  individuality,"  or  "  reality,"  is  es- 
sentially the  Greek  idea  that  it  is  only  the  "  whole 
nature  "  of  things  that  gives  them  their  reality 
or  value. 

We  are  then  assured,  towards  the  close  of  this 
remarkable  book,  that  "  freedom  "  (the  one  thing 


1  Italics  miae.  There  is  a  large  element  of  tmth  in  this  great  idea 
of  Professor  Bosanqnet's,  connecting  [for  our  purposes]  his  philosophy 
with  the  theism  and  the  personaUsm  for  which  we  are  contending  aa 
the  only  true  and  real  basis  for  HumP-nism. 

^  Readers  who  remember  Green's  Proleiomtna  to  Ethics  will 
rer*  nber  that  it  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  that  remarkable,  but  one- 
sided, prodnctioi:  (exposed,  1  think,  with  many  other  defects  in  Pro- 
fessor Taylor's  brilliant,  but  unduly  intellectualistic  Problem  of  Conducf) 
that  it  also  seems  to  teach  a  kind  of  "  Determinism  "  in  ethics,  in  what 
our  nature  is  unduly  communicated  to  us  by  the  Absolute,  or  the 
"  Eternal  Consciousness.  '  This  whole  way  of  looking  at  things  must 
largely  be  abandoned  f  j-day. 
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that  we  mortals  value  as  the  greatest  of  all  "goods") 
is  "  the  inherent  effort  of  mind  considered  as  a  [I] 
world,  and  that  the  "  Absolute  "  [the  "  universal  " 
of  logic,  Plato's  "  Idea  "]  is  the  "  high-water  mark 
of  our  effort,"  and  that  each  "  self  "  is  "  more  like 
a  rising  and  a  falling  tide  than  an  isolated  pillar  with 
a  fixed  circumference."  The  great  fact  of  the 
book,  the  fact  upon  which  its  accomplished  author 
rests  when  he  talks  in  his  Preface  of  his  belief, 
"  that  in  the  main  the  work  [of  philosophy]  has 
been  done,"  is  the  daily  "transmutation  of 
experience  according  to  the  level  of  the  mind's 
energy  and  self-completeness,"  the  continued  and 
the  continuous  "self-interpretation  [of  'experience'] 
through  the  fundamental  principle  of  individu- 
ality." 

Now  it  is  quite  obvious  that  according  to  many 
of  the  considerations  that  have  been  put  forward 
as  true  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  this  philosophy 
of  Dr.  Bosanquet's  which  treats  the  "  concept," 
or  the  "  universal  "  as  an  end  in  itself  (as  the  one 
answer  to  all  possible  demands  for  a  "  teleology' ") 
and  as  an  "  individual,"  "  a  perfected  and  self- 
perfecting  [I]  individual,"  can  be  regarded  as 
but  another  instance  of  the  abstract  Rationalism 
against  which  Pragmatism  and  Humanism  have 
entered  their  protests.  It  is  untrue,  therefore, 
to  the  real  facts  of  knowledge  and  the  real 
facts  of  human  nature.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
state  that  the  considerations  of  which  we  are 
thinking  are  (in  the  main)  the  positions  that  have 
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been  taken  in  respect  of  such  things  as :  (i)  the 
daim  that  a  true  metaphysic  must  serve  not 
merely  as  an  intellectual  "  system "  but  as  a 
"  d)mamic,"  and  as  a  "  motive  "  for  action  and 
achievement;  (2)  the  fact  of  the  "instrumental" 
character  of  thought  and  of  ideas,  and  of  all 
systems  (of  science  or  of  philosophy  or  of 
politics)  that  fail  to  include  as  part  of  their  data 
the  various  ideals  of  mankind  ;  (3)  the  idea  that 
all  truth  and  all  thought  imply  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  objects  and  persons  independent  of 
the  mere  mentsd  states  or  activities  of  the  think- 
ing individual,  and  that  belief  rather  than  know- 
ledge is,  and  always  has  been,  man's  funda- 
mental and  working  estimate  of  reality;  (4) 
the  fact  that  our  human  actions  and  re-actions 
upon  reality  are  a  part  of  what  we  mean  by 
"  reality,"  and  that  these  actions  and  re-actions  of 
ours  are  real  and  not  imaginary ;  (5)  the  attitude 
in  general  of  Pragmatism  to  Rationalism ;  (6)  the 
various  concessions  that  have  been  made  by 
representative  rationalists  to  the  pragmatist 
movement. 

Dr.  Bosanquet's  theory  of  reality  has  ahready 
impressed  some  of  his  most  competent  critics  as 
utterly  inadequate  as  a  motive  or  an  incentive  to 
the  efforts  and  endeavours  of  men  as  we  know 
them  in  history  and  in  actual  life,  and  we  shall 
immediately  return  to  this  topic.  And  although 
there  are  many  signs  in  his  Lectures  that  he  is 
himself  quite  aware  of  the  probability  of  such  an 
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impression,  his  book  proceeds  upon  the  even  tenor 
of  its  way,  following  wherever  his  argument  may 
lead  him,  irrespective  entirely  of  the  truth  con- 
tained in  the  facts  and  the  positions  we  have 
just  recounted  and  reaffirmed.  It  lends  itself, 
therefore,  only  too  naturally  to  our  present  use 
of  it  as  a  higMy  instructive  presentation  of  many, 
or  most,  of  the  tendencies  of  Rationalism  and 
Intellectualism,  against  which  Pragmatism  and 
Humanism  would  fain  protest.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  in  it,  as  we  hope  to  show,  a  fundamental 
element  >  of  truth  and  of  fact  without  which  there 
could  be  no  Pragmatism  and  no  Humanism,  and 
indeed  no  philosophy  at  all. 

A  broad,  pervading   inconsistency  •   in  "  In- 

1  See  below,  p.  326. 

■  It  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  existence  of  this  contradiction  in 
Dr.  Bosanquet's  Lectures  that  will  cause  the  average  intelligent  person 
to  turn  away  from  them  as  not  affording  an  adequate  account  of  the 
reality  of  the  world  of  persons  and  things  with  which  he  knows  himself 
to  be  directly  and  indirectly  acquainted.  Another  way  of  stating  the 
same  thing  would  be  to  say  that  Absolutism  fails  to  take  any  adequate 
recognition  of  that  most  serious  contradiction  (or  "  defect ")  in  our  ex- 
perience of  which  we  have  already  spoken  as  the  great  dualism  of  modem 
times,  the  opposition  between  reason  and  faith  an  opposition  tliat  is 
not  relieved  either  by  the  greatest  of  the  continually  increasing  dis- 
coveries of  science,  or  by  any,  or  all,  of  the  systems  of  all  the  thinkers. 
Hegelianism  in  general  assures  us  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
"  higher  synthesis  "  this  opposition  does  not  exist  or  that  it  is  somehow 
"  transcended."  And  its  method  of  eflecting  this  synthesis  is  to  convert 
the  opposition  between  faith  and  reason  into  the  opposition  between 
what  it  calls  "  Understanding  "  and  what  it  calls  "  Reason  "  [an 
opposition  that  is  to  some  extent  a  fictitious  one,  "  reason  **  being,  to 
begin  with,  but  another  name  for  our  power  of  framing  general  con- 
ceptions or  notions,  and  not  therefore  diflerent  from  "understanding"]. 
It  removes,  that  is  to  say,  the  opposition  between  two  difierent  phases 
or  aspects  of  our  experience  by  denying  the  existence  of  one  of 
them  altogether.    It  changes  the  opposition  between  knowledge  and 
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dividuality  and  Value  "  which  militates  somewhat 
seriously  against  the  idea  of  its  being  regarded 
as  a  tenable  philosophy,  is  the  obvious  one 
between  the  position  (i)  that  true  reality  is 
necessarily  individual,  and  the  position  (2)  that 
reality  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  universal "  (or  the 
"concept ")  of  logic*  It  would,  however,  perhaps 
be  unfair  to  expect  Dr.  Bosanquet  to  effect  a 


faith  into  an  opposition  between  an  alleged  lower  and  an  alleged 
higher  way  of  knowing.  This  alleged  higher  way  of  knowing,  how- 
ever, is,  when  we  look  into  it,  but  the  old  ideal  of  the  perfect 
demonstration  of  all  the  supposed  contents  of  our  knowledge  (prin- 
ciples and  facts  alike)  that  has  haunted  modem  philosophy  from  the 
time  of  Descartes.  It  is  an  unattainable  ideal  because  no  philosophy 
in  the  world  can  begin  without  some  assumption  (either  of  "  fact  " 
or  of  principle),  and  because  our  knowledge  of  the  world  comes 
to  us  in  a  piecemeal  fashion — under  the  conditions  of  time  and 
space.  A  fact  prior  to  all  the  issues  of  the  demand  of  Rationalism 
for  a  supposedly  perfect  demonstration  is  the  existence  of  the  conscious 
beings  (Dr.  Bosanquet  himself,  for  example)  who  seek  this  supposed 
certainty  in  order  that  they  may  act  better— in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
complete  initial  certainty  on  our  part  as  to  all  the  issues  and  aspects 
of  our  actions  would  tend  to  destroy  the  personal  character  of  our 
choice  as  moral  agents,  as  beings  who  may  occasionally  act  beyond  the 
given  and  the  calculable,  and  set  up  precedents  and  ideals  for  ourselves 
and  for  others — for  humanity.  It  is  this  underlying  faith  then  in  the 
reality  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  nature  that  we  would  alone  oppose 
(and  only  in  a  relative  sense)  to  the  supposed  certainties  of  a  completely 
rational,  or  a  priori,  demonstration,  the  whole  contention  of  humanism 
being  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  former  reality  that  the  latter 
certainties  exist.  The  apparent  opposition  between  faith  and  reason 
would  be  surmounted  by  a  philosophy  that  should  make  conscious- 
ness of  ourselves  as  parsons  the  primal  certainty,  and  all  other  forms 
of  consciousness  or  of  knowledge  secondary  and  tributary,  as  it  were, 
to  this. 

*  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  difiference  between  the  "  universal  "  of 
ordinary  formal  logic  and  Dr.  Bosanquet's  (or  Hegel's)  "  concrete 
universal,"  but  it  is  needless  for  me  to  think  of  it  here.  Dr.  Bosanquet 
uses  in  bis  Lectures  the  phrase  "  logical  universal  "  for  his  "  concrete 
universal  "  or  his  principle  of  positive  coherence.  It  is  always  logical 
coherence  that  he  has  in  view. 
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harmony  between  these  two  positions  that  Aris- 
totle (who  held  them  both)  was  himself  very 
largely  unable  to  do.  There  is,  in  other  words,  a 
standing  and  a  lasting  contradiction  between 
any  and  all  philosophy  which  holds  that  it  is 
reason  [or  logic]  alone  thai  attains  to  truth  and 
reality,  and  the  apparently  natural  and  inevit- 
able tendency  of  the  human  mind  [it  is  repre- 
sented in  Dr.  Bosanquet's  own  procedure]  to 
seek  after  "  reality  "  in  the  "  individual  "  thing, 
or  person,  or  being,  and  in  the  perfecting  of 
"individuality"  in  God  (or  in  a  kingdom  of 
perfected  individuals). 

The  positive  errors,  however,  which  we  would 
venture  to  refer  to  as  even  more  fatal  to  Dr. 
Bosanquet's  book  than  any  of  its  incidental  in- 
consistencies are  those  connected  with  the  following 
pieces  of  procedure  on  his  part :  (i)  his  manifest 
tendency  to  treat  the  "  universal "  as  if  it  were 
an  entity  on  its  own  account  with  a  sort  of  develop- 
ment and  "  value  "  and  "  culmination  "  of  its 
own ; »  (2)  his  tendency  to  talk  and  think  as  if 
a  "  characteristic "  or  a  "  predicat  "  [i.e.  the 
"characteristic"  or  "quality"  that  some  ex- 
periencing being  or  some  thinker  attributes  to 
reality)  could  be  treated  as  anything  at  all  apart 
from  the  action  and  the  reaction  of  this  "  experient " 

I  "FriT  everywhere  it  is  creative  Logic.tbe  nature  of  the  whole  working 
in  the  detail,  which  constitutes  experience,  and  is  appreciable  in  so  far 
..J  experience  has  value."  Now  Logic  of  itself  does  not  thus  "  work  " 
or  "  do  "  anything.  It  is  men  or  persons  who  do  things  by  the  help 
of  logic  and  reasoning  and  other  things — reahties  and  forces,  etc. 
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(or  "thinker")  conceived  as  an  agent;  (3)  the 
tendency  to  talk  of  "minds"'  rather  than  persons, 
as  "  purposing  "  and  "  desiring  "  things ;  (4)  his 
tendency  to  talk  as  if  "  teleology  "  were  "  whole- 
ness "  ;  (5)  his  tendency  to  regard  (somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  Spinoza)  "  selves  "  and  "  persons  "  as 
like  "  rising  and  falling  tides,"  and  of  the  self  as 
a  "  world  of  content  "  «  engaged  in  certain  "  trans- 
formations " ;  and  (6)  his  tendency  to  think  and 
speak  's  if  demonstratior.  ["  mediation  "  is  perhaps 
his  favourite  way  of  thinking  of  the  logical  process] 
were  an  end  in  itself,  as  if  we  lived  to  think,  instead 
0/  thinking  to  live. 

In  opposition  to  all  this  it  may  be  affirmed 
firstly  that  every  "  conception  "  of  the  human 
mind  is  but  the  more  or  less  clear  consciousness 
of  a  disposition  to  activity,  and  is  representative, 
not  so  much  of  the  "  features  "  of  objects  which 
might  appear  to  be  their  "  characteristics  "  from 
a  purely  theoretical  point  of  view,  as  of  the  different 

*  Cf.  p.  31.  "  We  are  minds,"  he  says.  "i.e.  living  microcosms,  not 
with  hard  and  fast  limits,  but  determined  by  our  range  and  powers 
which  fluctuate  very  greatly."  My  point  simply  is  tha^  this  is  too 
intellectualistic  a  conception  of  man's  personality.  We  have  minds, 
but  we  are  not  minds. 

■  See  p.  192.  "  But  as  the  self  is  essentially  a  wovid  of  content  en- 
gaged in  certain  transformations":  and  p.  193,  "  a  conscious  being  .  .  . 
is  a  world  ...  in  which  the  Absolute  begins  to  reveal  its  proper 
nature."  How  can  a  "  world  of  content  "  {that  is  to  say,  the  "  sphere 
of  discourse"  of  what  some  person  is  thinking  for  some  purpose  or 
other]  be  "  engaged  "  in  certain  transformations  ?  It  is  the  person,  or 
the  thinker,  who  is  transforming  the  various  data  of  his  experience 
for  his  purposes  as  a  man  among  men.  It  is  time  that  philr  ipfay  ceased 
to  make  itself  ridiculous  by  calmly  writing  down  suci:  a'u  .tractions  as 
if  they  were  facts. 
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ways  in  which  objects  have  seemed  to  men  to  sub- 
serve the  needs  of  their  sotils  and  bodies.  The 
study  of  the  development  of  the  "  concept "  in 
connexion  with  the  facts  of  memory  and  with  the 
slow  evolrtion  of  language,  and  with  the  "socialized 
percepts  "  of  daily  life  will  all  tend  to  confirm  this 
position.  The  phenomena  of  religion,  for  example, 
and  all  the  main  concepts  of  all  the  religions  are 
to  be  studied  not  merely  as  intellectual  phenomena, 
as  solutions  of  some  of  the  many  difficulties  of 
modem  Agnosticism,  or  of  modem  Rationalism, 
or  of  modem  Criticism,  but  as  an  expressive 
of  the  modes  of  behaviour  of  human  beings  (with 
all  their  needs  and  all  their  ideals)  towards 
the  universe  in  which  they  find  themselves,  and 
towards  the  various  beings,  seen  and  unseen,  which 
this  universe  s5anbolises  to  them.  These  pheno- 
mena and  these  conceptions  are  unintelligible,  in 
short,  apart  from  the  various  activities  and  cults 
and  social  practices  and  social  experiences  and 
what  not,  with  which  they  have  dealt  from  first 
to  last. 

Then  it  is  literally  impossible  to  separate  in  the 
manner  of  Dr.  Bosanquet  the  "  predicate "  of 
thought  from  the  active  relations  sustained  by 
things  towards  each  other,  or  towards  the  human 
beings  who  seek  to  interpret  these  active  relations 
for  any  or  for  all  "  purposes."  Dr.  Bosanquet's 
idea,  however,  of  the  relation  of  "  irind "  to 
"  matter,"  to  use  these  symbols  for  the  nonce  (for 
they  are  but  such),  is  in  the  main  purely  "  repre- 
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sentational "  >  or  inteUectualistic.'  To  him  "mind" 
seems  to  reflect  either  a  "bodily  content"  or 
some  other  kind  of  "  content " »  that  seems  to 
exist  for  a  "  spectator  "  of  the  world,  or  for  the 
"  Absolute,"  rather  than  for  the  man  himself  as  an 
agent,  who  of  course  uses  his  memories  of  himself, 
or  his  "  ideal  "  of  himself,  for  renewed  effort  and 
activity.  One  of  the  most  important  consequences 
of  this  unduly  inteUectualistic  view  of  mind  is 
that  Dr.  Bosanquet  seems  (both  theoretically  and 
practically)  unable  to  see  the  place  of  "  mind," 
as  "  purpose,"  in  ordinary  life,*  or  of  the  place  of 
mind  in  evolution,'  giving  us  in  his  difficult  but 
important  chapter  on  the  "  relation  of  mind  and 
body  "  a  version  of  things  that  approaches  only 
too  perilously  close  to  ParalleUsm  or  Dualism,  or 
even  to  Materialism.'  And  along  with  this  quasi- 
" representational "  or  "copy-like"  theory  of 
mmd  there  are  to  be  associated  his  representational 

\  ?«•  '^■^^  "  ""  ''K^fi'^ice  an<J  interpretation  of  reality."  p.  n 
Mind  has  nothing  of  its  own  bnt  the  active  fonn  of  totaUtv  eveivl 
thing  positive  it  draws  from  Nature."  ^'     ™ 

..  '.  ™f  'S"""  "  "  abstraction,  and  how  on  earth  can  it  be  said  that 
mind  and  conscious  life  "  reflect "  merely  certain  abstractions  (or 
creations)  of  their  own  ?  They  have  invented  «ich  terms  as^ontat  " 
Z^"  '""P""';, ■"?  «■«*■•  ""n  b«ug  and  nature  is  therefore  more 
■■^o-ntt^^-ritser"  "  -'"••-■■*'■"•■=  "  --«  another  thing: 

•  It  hM  even  there,  according  to  Dr.  Bosanquet,  only  its  ourelv 
^1"  '"-'^*-,°°.°' r"^"8  after  its  own  perfection  inV  Jay  of 
attamng  to  a  lopcal      universal."     "  The  peculiarity  of  mind  for  us 

comn^f.n"'"^.  °' '"f*"?""  """^"S  "««  ont  towards  harmony  and 
completeness."    This  is  simply  not  true. 

itsUly!^*"  «>nsciousness,  whether  animal  or  human,  did  not  make 

•  "  Thus  there  is  nothing  in  mind  ii;»ic*  (*,  physical  counUrtatt 
cannot  rcpreunt."    (Italics  mine.)  counurfarl 
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and  intellectudlistic  views  of  the  **  self  "  ^  and  the 
"  universal  "  •  and  "  spirit."  ■ 

There  are.  doubtless,  hints  in  Dr.  Bosanquet's 
pages  of  a  more  "  dynamic  "  view  of  mind  or  of 
a  deeper  view  *  than  this  merely  "  representational " 
view,  but  they  are  not  developed  or  worked  into  the 
main  portion  of  his  argument,  which  they  would 
doubtless  very  largely  transform.  This  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted,  for  we  remember  that  even  Hegel 
seemed  to  notice  the  splitting-up  of  the  real 
for  our  human  purposes  which  takes  place  in  the 
ordinary  judgment.    And  of  course,  as  we  have 

1  "  What  we  call  the  individual,  then,  is  not  a  fixed  essence,  but  a 
living  world  of  content  representing  a  certain  range  of  externality." 
P.  589. 

■  "  The  systsm  oftlu  HHttrtfrsf,  as  was  said  In  au  earlier  Lecture,  might 
be  described  as  a  r»Pf»$»ntaHv»  system.  Nature,  or  externality  [!]  lives 
In  the  lives  of  conscious  beings.     (Italics  mine.) 

'  "  Spirit  is  a  light,  a  focus,  a  significance  [!]  which  can  only  be  by 
contact  with  a  '  nature  '  an  external  world." 

*  "  For,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  and  we  feel,  that  it  is 
thought  which  constructs  and  sustains  ths  fabric  of  experience,  and  that  it 
it  thought-determinations  which  invest  even  sense-experience  with  its 
value  and  its  meaning.  .  ,  .  The  ultimate  tendency  of  thought,  we  have 
seen,  is  not  to  generalise,  but  to  constitute  a  world,"  p.  55.  Again,  "  the 
true  office  of  thought,  we  begin  to  see,  is  to  build  up,  to  inspire  with 
meaning,  to  intensify,  to  vivify.  The  object  which  thought,  in  the  true 
sense,  has  worked  upon,  is  not  a  relic  of  decaying  sense,  but  is  a  living 
world,  analogous  to  a  perception  of  the  beautiful,  in  which  every  thought- 
determination  adds  ftvsh  point  and  deeper  bearing  to  every  element  of 
the  whole,"  p.  58.  And  on  p.  178  he  says  vhat  he  sees  no  objection  to 
an  idealist  recognising  the  "  use  made  of  "  '  laws  "  and  "  dispositions  " 
in  recent  psychology,  [How  one  wishes  that  Dr.  Bosanquet  had  really 
worked  into  his  philosophy  the  idea  that  every  mental  "  element  "  is 
in  a  sense  a  "  disposition  "  to  activity  !]  Some  of  these  statements  of 
Dr.  Bosanquet's  have  almost  a  pragmatist  ring  about  them,  a  suggestion 
of  a  living  and  d3aiamic  (rather  than  a  merely  intellectualistic)  con- 
ception of  thought.  They  may  therefore  be  associated  by  the  reader 
with  the  concessions  to  Pragmatism  by  other  rationalists  of  which  we 
spoke  in  an  early  chapter  (see  p.  74). 
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noticed, all  "purpose  "  is  practical  and  theoretical 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Then,  thirdly,  it  is  persons,  and  not  "minds  " 
who  desire  and  purpose  things,  "  mind "  being 
a  concept  invented  by  the  spectator  of  activity 
in  a  person  other  than  himself,  which  (from 
the  analogy  of  his  own  conscious  activity  and 
expenence)  he  believes  to  be  purposive.'  Dr 
Bosanquet's  use,  too,  of  the  expression  "mind  " 
invariably  leaves  out  of  the  range  of  consideration 
the  phenomena  of  desire  and  volition-inteUigible, 
both  of  them,  only  by  reference  to  an  end  that 
IS  to  be  understood  from  within,  and  not  from 
outside  of  the  personality,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  mere  spectator.  The  phenomena  of 
desire  and  volition  are  just  as  integral  ingredients 

°FnnS.?  ^  P.'«?"l^  ^«  ^"^^  cognitive  states. 

Fourthly,  .t  ,s  doubtful  whether  the  treatment 
of  eeolo^  as  "wholeness"  (or  its  sublimation 
in  Individuahty  and  Value  "  into  "  wholeness  '? 
IS  mucii  of  an  explanation  of  this  difficult  topic 
01  mdeed  whether  it  is  any  explanation  at  au! 
Dr.  Bosanquet,  m  fact,  confesses  that  teleoloffv 
IS  a  conception  which  "  loses  its  distinctive  meanil 
as  we  deepen  its  philosophical  interpretation,  and 
that  It  has  very  little  me.^ing  when  applied  to 
the  unive^e  as  a  whole  "  [a  thing  that  isljparent 

senonsly,    he  says,  "  to  treat  a  mind  wkilh  is  the 
universe  [I]  as  a  workman  of  limited  resource^ 

'  See  Chapter  HI.  p.  90. 
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aiming  at  some  things  and  obliged  to  accept  others 
as  means  to  these."  And  it  is  equally  impossible, 
he  holds,  to  apply  "  to  the  universe  "  the  dis- 
tinction of  "  what  is  purpose  for  its  own  sake  and 
what  is  not  so."  In  fact.  Dr.  Bosanquet's  treat- 
ment of  teleology  is  thus  mainly  negative,  as 
including  not  only  this  rejection '  of  the  noiion  in 
reference  to  the  "  universe  as  a  whole,"  but  its 
rejection,  too,  in  reference  to  the  purposes  of  our 
human  life;*  although  he  admits  (as  of  course 
he  must)  that  the  conception  of  end  or  purpose 
is  drawn  from  some  of  the  features  ("  the  simplest 
features,"  he  says)  of  our  "  finite  life,"  or  "  finite 
consciousness,"  If  the  notion  were  "  to  be  re- 
tained at  all,"  he  says,  "it  could  only  be  a 
name  for  some  principle  which  would  help  to  tell 
us  what  haj  value  quite  independent  of  being  or  not 
being,  tite purpose  of  some  mind." '  Now,  of  course, 
according  to  the  Pragmatism  and  Humanism  that 
we  have  been  considering  in  this  book,  no  intelligent 
person  could  take  any  conceivable  interest  in  such 
a  useless  fancy  as  a  teleology  of  this  kind.  Thus 
teleology  is  really  blotted  out  altogether  of 
existence  in  this  volume,  and  with  its  disappearance 
there  mvst  go  also  the  notion  of  any  viilue  that 
might  be  intelligibly  associated  with  the  idea  of  the 

1  1  must  say  that  apart  from  any  questions  in  detail  about  this 
rejection  of  teleology  by  Dr.  Bosauquet,  there  is  something  inexplicable 
about  it  to  me.  Heca  lot  retain  his  own  great  notion  of  "  wholeness  " 
without  the  idea  of  "  end,"  because  "  wholeness  "is  a  demand  of  thought 
that  is  guided  by  some  idea  of  purpose  or  end. 

•  See  p.  go. 

a  ItaUcs  mine. 
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attainment  of  purposes  or  ends  by  the  human 
bemgs  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  in  our 
ordinary  daily  life. 

We  shaU  below  >  refer  to  the  fact  that  this 
rejection  of  teleology  and  value  is  one  that  must 
be  regarded  as  fatal  to  ethics  or  to  Absolutism  in 
the  realm  of  ethics.  It  requires,  too,  to  be  added 
here  that  even  the  most  unprejudiced  reading  of 
Dr.  Bosanquet's  work  must  create  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  the  conviction  that  its  author  is 
altogether  unfair  to  the  views  of  those  who  believe 
m  the  existence  of  definite  manifestations  of 
purpose  in  human  life.'  He  talks  as  if  those  who 
uphold  this  idea  or  this  fact  are  committed  either 
to  the  absurd  notion  that  man  is  "  the  end  of  the 
universe,"  or  to  the  equally  absurd  notion  that 
art,  thought,  society,  history,  in  which  mind 
begins  to  transcend  its  finiteness  should  be  ascribed 
to  the  directive  abilities  of  units  in  a  pluraUty 
precisely  apart  from  the  world  content  and 
the  underlying  solidarity  of  spirits,  the  medium 
through  which  aU  great  things  are  done." 

With  a  view  of  bringing  our  discussion  of  these 
stnkmg  Gifford  Lectures  within  the  scope  of  the 
general  subject  of  this  book  the  foUowing  might 
be  regarded  as  their  leading,  fundamental  char- 
acteristics to  which  the  most  serious  kind  of 
exception  might  well  be  taken  :  (i)  its  "  abstrac- 
tionism "  >  and  its  general  injustice  to  fact  due  to 

\l"^-    ,  'Seep.  90. 

Hivicg  already  pven  iMtaacra  of  this  atatractionism  in  the  case 
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its  initial  and  persistent  "conviction"'  [st.ange 
to  say,  this  is  the  very  word  used  by  Bosanquet] 
that  the  real  movement  in  things  is  a  "  logical  " 
movement ;  (2)  its  fallacious  conception  of  the  task 
of  philosophy  as  mainly  the  obligation  to  think  the 
world  "without  contradiction";  (3)  its  obvious 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  the  "subjective 
idealism  "  •  that  has  been  the  bane  of  so  much 
modem  philosophy  and  that  is  discarded  altogether' 
by  Pragmatism  and  Humanism  ;  (4)  its  retention 


of  luch  thing!  «•  the  "  lell  "  »nd  the  "  univcraal  "  »nd  "  «pirit."  it  will 
■ufice  to  point  out  here  ia  addition  (I)  ita  tendency  to  talk  ol  "  experi- 
ence "  and  "  experience!  "  taif  thm  could  bt  suck  Ikitigs  apart  from  Ikt 
ptiDt  rial  mtUnu  of  tkt  tupmnli  or  Ikt  ispirinciHi  persoui  with 
whom  we  an  acquainted  in  our  daily  lUe,  and  (!)  its  tendency  to  talk 
of  getting  at  "  the  heart  of  actual  Ufe  and  love  "  in  a  "  «y«tom  "  which 
leaves  no  place  for  the  real  existence  of  either  gods  or  men  who  live 
and  love.  And  then  I  trust  that  it  may  not  he  regarded  as  an 
Impertinence  to  aUege  as  another  pussUng  piece  of  abstractionism  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Bosanquet.  that  he  has  allowed  himself  to  speak  and 
think  in  Ms  book  as  if  his  theory  of  the  "  concrete  universal "  were 
practically  a  new  thing  in  the  thought  of  our  time— apart  altogether, 
'hat  is  to  say,  from  the  important  work  in  this  same  direction  of 
o  her  Neo-Hegelian  writers,  and  apart,  too,  from  the  unique  work  of 
Hegel  is  the  same  connexion. 

t  See  below,  p.  330. 

s  This  Is  revealed  in  the  main  in  its  exposition  of  the  «  d  as  the 
logical  system  of  a  single  complete  individual  experience— a  tend- 
ency that  students  of  philosophy  know  to  exist  in  Neo-Hegelianism 
generaUy  from  Green  to  Bradley.  I  admit  that  this  tendency  is 
literally  a  diSerent  thing  from  soUpsism  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as  the 
inability  of  a  particular  finite  person  to  prove  to  himself  that  any 
person  or  thing  exists  except  himself.  It  is  stiU,  however,  it  seems 
to  me,  possible  to  regard  as  solipsistic  the  tendency  to  set  forth  the 
universe  as  the  experience,  or  the  thought,  of  a  single  experient  or  a 
single  thinker,  even  although  the  impersonalism  of  Dr.  Bosanquet'a 
logical  •■  whole '  conflicts  somewhat  with  the  individuality  of  his 
AUolute. 

•  Of.  p.  160. 
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of  many  of  the  characteristic  polemical'  faults 
of  Neo-Hegelianism  and  its  manifestation  of  a 
similar  spirit  of  polemical  unfairness'  on  the  part 
of  their  accomplished  author ;  (5)  its  implica- 
tion in  several  really  hopeless  contradictions  in 
addition  to  the  broad  contradiction  already  re- 
ferred to  ;  (6)  its  failure  [a  common  Neo-Hegelian 
failing]  to  do  justice  to  the  spirit  and  (in  certain 
important  regards)  the  letter  of  Kant;  (7)  its 
essential  non-moralism  or  its  apparently  anti- 
ethical  character. 

As  for  the  first  of  these  charges,  the  "  abstrac- 
tionism "  of  "  Individuality  and  Value,"  coming 
as  it  does  on  the  top  of  the  general  perversity 
of  the  book,  is   really  a  very  disastrous  thing 

'  The  weU-known  inabUity  ot  Mr.  Bradlty,  for  eiuunple.  to  be  content 
with  the  reality  of  any  portion  cr  any  phase  of  reality  that  falls  short 
of  what  he  regards  as  absolute  reality,  and  with  the  merely  relat  a 
meaning  that  he  attaches  to  any  category  of  the  "  finite."  Also  the 
well-known  Neo-Hegelian  tendency  to  make  an  opponent  forge  the 
weapon  by  which  he  is  to  bo  dislodged  from  any  particular  point  of  view. 
In  the  case  of  Dr.  Bosanquet  this  tendency  Ukes  the  form  of  making 
out  anyone  who  holds  to  a  belief  in  the  real  existence  of  finite  consdou 
persons  to  hold  the  absurd  position  of  believing  in  "  an  impervions 
and  isolated  self."  a  thing,  of  course,  that  no  one  who  knows  anything 
about  biology  or  ethics,  or  social  psychology,  really  does. 

■  As  another  instance  of  Dr.  Bosanquet's  unintentional  unfairness 
to  his  opponents,  1  would  note  his  positive  injustice  to  Theism  as  such. 
What  many  of  us  think  of  (however  imperfectly)  and  believe  in  as  God 
is  invariably  to  him  "  a  theistic  Demiurge  in  his  blankness  and  isolation.' ' 
I  do  not  believe  in  such  an  abstract  Demiurge  any  more  than  I  believe 
in  the  separate,  isolated  self  that  he  conjures  up  to  his  mind  when  he 
thinks  of  personality.  The  problem  of  the  twentieth  century  may  well 
be  what  Dr.  Ward  has  signalised  as  the  relation  of  God  to  the  "Absolute" 
of  the  Hegelian  metaphysicians,  but  this  suggestion  simply  means  to 
me  the  discovery  on  the  part  of  philosophers  of  terms  and  concepts 
more  adequate  to  the  Supreme  Being  than  either  the  Absolut*,  or  the 
external  deity  rejected  by  Dr.  Boeanquet. 
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for  philosophy.  While  we  may  pardon  an  en- 
thusiastic literary  Frenchman'  for  saying  that, 
"  The  fact  is,  you  see,  that  a  fine  book  is  the  end 
for  which  the  world  was  made,"  there  is  hardly 
any  excuse  for  a  philosopher  like  Dr.  Bosanquet 
coming  before  the  world  with  the  appearance  of 
believing  that  the  richly  differentiated  universe 
that  we  know  only  in  part,  exists  for  the  benefit 
of  the  science  that  he  represents,  for  the  dialectic 
of  the  metaph5^ician,  to  enable  the  "  universal  " 
to  "  become  more  differentiated  "  and  "  more  in- 
dividualized," to  become  "  more  representative  " 
of  the  "  whole." "  We  might  compare,  says  Dr. 
Bosanquet,  in  a  striking  and  an  enthralling' 
passage,  "  the  Absolute  to  Dante's  mind  as  uttered 
in  the  Divine  Comedy  ...  as  including  in  a 
single,  whole  poetic  experience  a  world  of  space 
and  persons,  .  .  .  things  that,  to  any  ordinary 

1  St^phane  Mallannfe,  according  to  Nordau  in  DegeneratioH,  p.  103. 

•  And  the  general  reader  must  remember  that  the  "  whole  "  is  always 
(with  all  due  respect  to  his  high  dialectic  abiUty  and  his  high  temper 
of  mind  and  his  scholarship)  a  kind  of  ignis  fatuus  in  Dr.  Bosanquet's 
book,  a  kind  of  shadow  thrown  by  the  lamps  and  the  tools  of  his  own 
choosing  in  his  Quixotic  search.  The  "  whole "  is  the  "  perfected 
individuality  "  of  the  individual  who  sets  out  to  find  truth  in  this 
great  world  of  ours  with  all  its  real  possibilities  of  gain  and  loss. 
It  is  the  completion  of  the  "  system  "  of  truth  to  which  the  truth- 
seeker  would  fain  reduce  the  entire  universe,  that  becomes  for  him  (for 
the  time  being)  the  mere  "  subject-matter  "  of  his  thought.  It  is,  that 
is  to  say,  in  both  cases,  a  purely  formal  conception — an  abstraction, 
although  to  Dr.  Bosanquet  it  is  the  leahty  impUed  in  the  very  exist- 
ence and  activity  of  the  individual  thinker.  But  the  latter  is  the  case 
to  him  only  because  he  looks  upon  man  as  existing  to  think  instead  of  as 
thinking  to  exist. 

*  That  is  to  saj ,  for  the  scholar  and  the  lover  of  Dante  and  Dante's 
world. 
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mind,  fall  apart."  Now  even,  upari  from  the 
highly  interesting  question  of  -  ne  manif r;st.l  v  great 
and  far-reaching  influence  ci  Dante  c.er  Dr. 
Bosanquet,  and  apart,  too,  irt:.;!  the  notable 
modesty  of  Dr.  Bosanquet's  confession  as  to  the 
"  imperfect "  character  of  the  simile  just  repro- 
duced, no  one  to-day  can  think  of  attaching  any 
ultimate  importance  to  "  Dante's  mind  "  without 
thinking  of  the  extent  to  which  this  truly  great 
man  •  was  under  the  influence,  not  only  of  his  own 
passions  and  of  the  general  "  problem  "  of  his  own 
life,  but  of  such  specialized  influences  as,  for 
example  (i)  the  mediaeval  dualism  between  the 
City  of  God  and  the  Empire  of  the  World,  (2) 
Aristotle's  unfortunate  separation  of  the  "intel- 
lectual "  and  the  "  practical  "  virtues,  (3)  the  evil 
as  well  as  the  good  of  the  dogmatic  theology  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Church.  Goethe  is  of  infinitely 
more  value  to  us  men  of  the  twentieth  century 
than  Dante.  And  one  of  the  very  things  Goethe 
is  most  calculated  to  teach  us  is  precisely  this  very 
matter  of  the  limitations  of  the  cultural  ideal  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  of  the  entire  Renaissance  period 
that  succeeded  it.»  We  should  never,  therefore, 
think  for  a  moment  of  taking  Dr.  Bosanquet's 
intellectual  abstractionism  about  the  "  universal  " 
literally  without  thinking  at  the  same  time  of  its 

*  For  he  was  not  merely  a  '*  mind,"  reflecting  "  Italy  "  and  "  minds  " 
and  "  experiences." 

■  And  that,  we  might  add,  is  still  kept  alive  by  some  of  out 
humanists  and  educators  of  to-day  as  the  ideal  for  both  primary  and 
secondary  education. 
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limitations,  and  of  its  sources  in  Plato  and  in 
Hegel  and  in  Neo-Hegelian  rationalism,  and  of 
remembering  with  Hegel  himself,  "  after  all,  the 
movement  of  the  notion  is  a  sort  of  illusion." 

Then,  secondly,  to  attempt  to  think  in  philo- 
sophy or  any  other  science  merely  in  accordance 
with  the  Principle  of  "Non-Contradiction"  will 
never'  take  us  beyond  the  few  initial  positions 
of  fact  or  of  principle  (God,  "substance,"  pure 
being,  matter,  identity,  final  cause,  freedom,  force, 
the  will,  the  idea  a  perfect  being,  or  what  not)  with 
which  we  happen  for  one  reason  or  another  to  start 
in  our  reflections.  Nor  will  this  procedure  ac- 
count, of  course,  for  these  initial  assumptions  or 
facts. 

Thirdly,  in  virtue  of  its  implication  in  the 
"  solipsism  "  and  the  "  representationalism  "  of 
Subjective  Idealism,  Dr.  Bosanquet's  "  Absolute  " 
is  inferior  (both  so  far  as  fact  and  theory  are  con- 
cerned) to  the  Pluralism  and  the  possible  Theism 
of  Pragmatism  and  Humanism  to  which  we  have 
already  made  partial  references." 

'  This  is  a  thing  lh»t  the  beginner  is  taught  in  lectures  introductory 
to  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant — in  regard  to  Kant's  relation 
to  the  barren,  dogmatic  formalism  of  Wolfi — a  one-sided  interpreter  of 
the  philosophy  of  I^iboiz.  I  am  quite  aware  that  Dr.  Bosanquet  does 
not  merely  use  the  Principle  of  Non-Contradiction  in  the  aggressive,  or 
polemical,  manner  of  Mr.  Bradley  in  Appearance  and  Reality.  The 
principle  of  positive  coherence  at  which  he  aims,  begins,  to  some  extent, 
where  Mr.  Bradley  stopped.  But  it  is  still  the  idea  of  consistency  or 
inconsistency,  with  certain  presuppositions  of  his  own,  that  rules  his 
thinking ;  it  determines,  from  the  very  outset  of  his  Lectures,  what 
be  accepts  and  what  he  rejects. 

■  See  p.  152  and  p.  136,  note  a. 
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Fourthly,  it  is  only  natural  that,  on  account  of 
these,  its  many  polemical  mannerisms,  "  Individu- 
ality and  Value"  has  already  made  upon  some 
of  its  critics  the  impression  of  being  a  book  that 
refuses  to  see  things  as  they  are— in  the  interests 
of  their  forced  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  a 
preconceived  philosophical  theory. 

Fifthly,  there  is  certainly  a  sufficient  number  of 
contradictions  in  "Individuality  and  Value"  to 
prevent  it  from  being  regarded  as  a  consistent  and 
a  workable  {i.e.  really  explanatory)  account  of 
our  experience  as  we  actually  know  it.     Of  these 
contradictions  we  think  the  following  may  well  be 
enumerated  here :  (i)  That  between  Dr.  Bosan- 
quet's  professed  principle  of  accepting  as  real  only 
that  which  is  "  mediated  "  or  established  by  proof, 
and  the  arbitrariness  he  displays  in  announcing 
convictions  like  the  following  :  "  That  what  really 
matters  is  not  the  preservation  of  separate  minds 
as  such,  but  the  qualities  and  achievement  which, 
as  trustees  of  the  universe,  they  elicit  from  the 
resources  assigned  them."    {2)  The  contradiction 
between  his  belief  in  the  conservation  of  "  values  " 
without  the  conservation  of  the  existence  of  the 
individuals  who  "  elicit  "  these  "  values,"  or  who 
are,  as  he  puts  it,  the  "  trustees  "  for  the  "  uni- 
verse."   (3)  That  between  what  he  logically  wants 
(his  "  concrete  individual  ")  and  what  he  gives  us 
(an  impersonal  "  system  ").    (4)  The  contradiction 
between  the  completed  personal  life  in  God  (or 
in  a  perfected  society  of  individuals)  that  most  of 
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us  (judging  from  the  great  religions  of  the  world) 
want  as  human  beings,  and  the  impersonal 
"conceptual"  experience  of  his  book.  (5)  The 
contradiction  that  exists  between  his  intellectual- 
ism  and  his  commendable  belief  in  "  great  con- 
victions "  and  "  really  satisfying  emotions  and 
experiences.  (6)  The  standing  contradiction  be- 
tween his  "  solipsistic  "  viev/  of  reality  (his  reduc- 
tion of  the  universe  to  the  conceptual  experience 
of  a  sirgle  self-perfecting  individual),  and  the 
facts  of  history  in  support  of  the  idea  of  the 
"  new,"  or  the  "  creative  "  character  of  the  con- 
tributions of  countless  individuals  and  groups  of 
individuals,  to  the  evolution  of  the  life  of  the 
world,  or  the  life  of  the  infinite  number  of  worlds 
that  make  up  what  we  think  of  as  the  universe. 
(7)  The  remarkable  contradiction  between  Dr. 
Bosanquet's  calm  rejection  in  his  argumentation 
of  all  "  naive  ideas  "  and  his  own  naive  or  Greek- 
like faith  in  reason,  in  the  substantial  existence  of 
the  concept  or  the  idea  over  and  above  the 
phenomena  and  the  phenomenal  experiences  which 
it  is  used  to  intepret. 

Las'-.ly,  as  for  the  matter  cf  the  tton-moralism  or 
the  essentially  anti-ethical  dMracter  of  "  Individu- 
ality and  Value,"  this  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
book  that  should,  as  such,  be  partly  apparent  from 
what  has  already  been  said,  in  respect  of  its  main 
argument  and  its  main  contentions,  and  in  respect 
of  the  apparent  contributions  of  Pragmatism  and 
Humanism  to  philosophy  generally.    The  abstrac- 
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tionistn  of  the  book,  and  the  absence  in  it  of  any 
real  provision  for  the  realities  of  purpose  and 
of  accomplishmeul  (and  even  of  "  movement  " 
and  "process"  in  any  real  sense  of  these  words), 
are  all  obviously  against  the  interests  of  ethics 
and  of  conduct,  as  puiposive,  human  action. 
So,  too,  are  the  findings  of  the  critics  that  Dr. 
Bosanquet's  "  Absolute "  is  not  a  reality  (for, 
with  Professor  Taylor  and  others,  man  must  •  have 
an  Absolute,  or  a  God,  in  whom  he  can  believe  as 
real)  that  inspires  to  action  and  to  motive  on  the 
part  of  ordinary  human  beings.  And  it  is  also 
fatal  to  the  ethical  interests  of  his  book  that  he 
does  not  see  with  the  pragmatists  that  our  human 
actions  and  reactions  must  be  regarded  as  part 
of  what  we  mean  by  "  reality."    And  so  on. 

Apart,  however,  from  these  and  other  hostile 
pre-suppositions  the  following  would  seem  to  be 
the  chief  reasons  for  pronouncing,  as  unsatisfactory, 
the  merely  incidental  treatment  that  is  accorded 
in  "  Individuality  and  Value  "  to  ethics  and  to 
the  ethical  life. 

(i)  It  is  not  "  conduct "  or  the  normative ' 
voluntary  actions  of  human  beings  (in  a 
world  or  society  of  real  himian  beings)  reqr'  ing 
"  justice  "  and  "  guidance  "  and  "  help  "  that  is 
discussed  in  these  Lectures,  but  abstractions  like 

*  I  use  this  word  "  must  "  in  a  logical  as  well  as  in  r-n  ethical  sense, 
&ce<~g  that  all  judgment  implies  a  bebef  ;n  the  reality  of  a  world  of 
persons  independent  of  the  mere  fact  oi  "  judgment "  as  a  piece  of 
mental  process. 

'  See  p.  145. 
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"  desire,"  or  "  ordinary  desire,"  or  "  the  selective 
conations  of  finite  minds,"  or  "  the  active  form  of  a 
totality  of  striving  "  or  [worst  of  all]  the  "  self  as 
it  happens  to  be,"  that  are  discussed  there. 

(2)  Even  if  conduct,  as  of  course  an  "  organic 
totality  "  in  its  way,  be  faced  for  the  nonce  in  "  In- 
dividuality and  Value,"  it  is  invariably  branded 
and  thought  of  by  Dr.  Bosanquet  as  "  naive  moral- 
ity,"' and  it  is  forthwith  promptly  transformed 

■  On  p.  345  the  words  are  :  "  When  we  consider  Ihe  nMPt  or  eUmenliiry 
',/«  0/  morality  and  religion  "  ;  and  on  p.  346  :  "  The  naine,  or  simple 
ielf  of  etery-day  morality  and  religion,"  and  the  marginal  heading  of  the 
page  upon  which  these  words  occur  is  "  The  naive  good  self  compared 
to  grasp  of  a  fundamental  principle  alone."  Could  anything  more 
clearly  indicate  what  the  Kantians  caU  a  confusion  of  categories  [m  the 
case  in  point  the  categories  of  "  goodness  "  and  the  categories  of 
"truth"]  or  what  Aristotle  calls  a  lurdfioirit  rii  4\Xo  y^m.  the  un- 
conscious treatment  of  one  order  of  facts  by  the  terms  and  conceptions 
of  another  order  of  facts.  To  Dr.  Bosanquet  as  the  Neo-HeUenist  that 
he  is  in  his  professed  creed,  badness  is  practicaUy  stupidity,  and  "  lack 
of  uniScatitn  of  life,"  and  "  faUure  01  theoretical  grasp."  This  con- 
fusion between  goodness  and  wisdom  is  again  indicated  on  p.  347  m 
the  words :  "  A  mon  is  good  in  so  far  as  his  being  is  ■  unified  at '  all  •» 
any  sphere  of  wisdom  or  activity."  [This  is  simply  not  true,  and  its 
falsity  is  a  more  uoforgivable  thing  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Bosanquet 
than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  piagmatists  who  also  tend  to  make 
the  •  moral '  a  kind  of  '  'iniScation  '  or  ■  efiectiveness  '  in  '  purpose  ] 
As  a  proof  of  Dr.  Bosanqurt's  transformation  of  the  facts  of  the  ethical 
life  in  the  interest  of  logical  theory,  we  can  point  to  p.  334 :  "  p»' 
actions  and  ideas  issue  from  our  world  as  a  conclusion  from  its  premtses, 
or  as  a  poem  from  its  author's  spirit,"  or  to  p.  53,  where  it  is  defimtely 
stated  that  the  "  self,  as  U  happens  to  be,"  cannot,  in  any  of  its  "  three 
aspects,"  "  serve  as  a  lest  of  reality."  To  do  the  Utter,  it  must,  m  his 
opinion,  foUow  the  law  of  the  "  universal,"  i.e.  become  a  logical  con- 
ception. Now  of  course  (I)  U  is  not  the  self  "  as  it  happens  to  be  "  that 
is  chieSy  dealt  with  in  ethics,  but  rather  the  self  as  it  ought  to  be.  And 
(1)  the  ethical  sell,  or  the  "  person,"  does  not  foUow  the  "  law  of  the 
universal  "  [a  logical  law)  but  the  law  of  right  and  wrong  [an  ethical 
law].  As  a  proof  of  the  subordination  of  the  facts  of  conduct  to  the 
facts  of  aesthetics,  we  may  take  the  words  on  p.  348  where  aesthetic 
excellence  is  said  to  be  "  goodness  i»  Ihe  owfor  or  ('  shall  we  say ")  <)i  Ihe 
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and  transmuted,  in  the  most  open  and  unabashed 
manner  in  the  interests  and  exigencies  of  (i)  logi- 
cal theory,  (2)  aesthetics  and  aesthetic  products 
[perhaps  Dr.  Bosanquet's  deepest  or  most  emotional 
interest],  and  (3)  metaphysical  theory  of  a  highly 
abstract  character. 

(3)  The  conception  of  ethics  as  a  "  normative 
science  "  and  of  conduct  as  free  and  autonomous,* 
and  as  the  voluntary  affirmation  of  a  norm  or 
standard  or  type  or  ideal,  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence. 

(4)  There    is   really  no  place   either  in  Dr. 


narrower  sense."    Now  the  distinction  between  ethica  and  aesthetics  is 
not  one  of  degree,  but  one  of  kind. 

And  as  another  illustration  of  his  tendency  to  transform  ethical  facts 
in  the  light  of  a  metaphysical,  or  a  logical,  theory-  [they  are  the  same 
thing  to  him]  we  may  quote  the  emphatic  declaration  on  p.  356  :  "  Our 
effort  has  been  to  bring  the  conception  of  moral  and  individual  initiative 
Hearer  to  the  idea  0/  logical  determination,"  or  the  equally  outspoken 
declaration  on  p.  333  :  "  But  rtetaphysical  theory,  viexving  the  self  in  its 
essential  basis  of  moral  solidarity  with  the  natural  and  social  world  .  .  . 
cannot  admit  that  the  independence  of  the  self,  though  a  fact,  is  more  than 
a  partial  fact."  Or  the  words  at  the  top  of  this  same  page :  "  The 
primary  principle  that  should  govern  the  whole  discussion  is  this,  that  the 
attitude  of  moral  Judgment  and  responsibility  for  decisions  is  only  one 
among  other  attitudes  and  spheres  of  experience."  These  last  words 
alone  would  prove  definitely  the  non-ethical  character  of  "  Individu- 
aUty  and  Value."  The  ethical  life  is  to  its  author  only  a  "  quatenus 
consideratur,"  only  a  possible  point  of  view,  only  an  aspect  of  reahty. 
only  an  aspect,  therefore,  of  a  "  logical  system."  Now  if  the  ethical  life 
of  the  world  is  to  count  for  anything  at  all,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
ethical  Ufe  rs  no  mere  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  self,  and  no  mere  aspect 
of  the  life  of  the  world,  seeing  that "  nature  "  in  the  sense  of  mere 
"  physical  nature  "  does  not  come  into  the  sphere  of  moraUty  at  all. 
It  is  rather  the  activity  of  the  "  whole  self,"  or  the  "  normative  " 
reflection  of  the  self  as  a  whole  upon  all  the  merely  partial  or  sub- 
ordinate asp  ^ts  of  its  activity,  upon  bodily  life,  economic  life,  intel 
lectual  activity,  and  so  on  that  constitutes  the  world  of  morality. 

^  See  p.  147,  and  p.  244. 
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Bosanquet's  "concrete  universal"  or  in  his 
fugitive  pages  upon  ethics  for  the  reality  of  the 
distinction  between  good  and  evil  (as  "  willed " 
in  actions  or  as  present  in  dispositions  and  tend- 
encies). Good  and  evil  •  are  for  him,  "  contents  " 
either  for  himself  as  a  spectator  of  man's  actions, 
or  for  the  "  concrete  universal,"  or  the  "  whole," 
or  the  completed  "  individual "  of  his  too  consum- 
mate book. 

(5)  Like  nearly  all  forms  of  Absolutism  (Hegel- 
ianism,  Neo-Hegelianism,  Spinozism,  Hobbism) 
Dr.  Bosanquet's  ethics  (or  the  vestigial  ethics 
with  which  he  leaves  us)  comes  perilously  near 
to  what  is  known  as  Determinism  •  or  Fatalism  or 
even  Materialism. 

»  Good  and  evil  to  Dr.  Bosanquet  are  two  quasi-rational  aysteips 
in  active  antagonism  as  claiming  to  attach  difierent  "  principles  and 
predicates  "  to  identical  data.  The  essence  of  their  antagonism  to  Dr. 
Bosanquet  is  not.  however,  that  evil  is  contemplated,  as  it  must  I* 
sooner  or  later,  in  repentance  for  example  as  wrmg,  but  rather  that  the 
"  evil  "  is  an  imperiect  "  logical  striving  (p.  351)  of  the  sell  a/ltr  unity  " 
which  is  in  "  contradiction  with  a  fuUir  and  sounder  striving  "  after 
the  same.  The  evil  sell  is  to  him  merely  the  vehicle  of  a  logical  con- 
tradiction in  the  self. 

•  This  is  seen  in  his  admission  (on  p.  351)  that  the  "  bad  will  "  no 
less  than  the  "  good  will  "  is  a  logical  necessity,  when  taken  along  with 
his  doctrine  about  mind  and  body,  his  doctrine  of  the  "  dependence  " 
(p.  318)  of  the  finite  individual  upon  the  external  mechanical  world. 
Dr.  Bosanquet,  of  course,  thinks  that  even  in  this  apparent  Deter- 
minism he  is  justifiably  supplementing  the  ordinary  ideas  about  the 
"  self  "  as  "  creative  "  and  "  originative  "  (p.  354),  by  the  wider 
recognition  that  I  am  more  or  less  completely  doing  the  work  of  the 
••  universe  "  as  a  "  member  "  in  a  "  greater  sell."  And  he  adds  in  the 
same  sentence  the  words  that  "  I  am  in  a  large  measure  continuous  Willi 
ft<  greater  (p.  355)  self,"  and  "  dyed  with  ils  colours  "—a  further  step 
in  Determinism,  as  it  were,  and  a  step  which,  with  the  preceding  one 
to  which  we  have  just  referred,  no  critic  can  fail  to  connect  with  the 
Determinism  that  we  have  already  found  to  be  implicated  in  his 
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As  for  the  first  of  the  preceding  five  points, 
it  is  perfectly  evident  that  any  discussion  of  the 
various  psychological  phenomena  that  are  doubt- 
less involved  in  conduct  can  be  regarded  as  but 
a  preliminary  step  to  the  discussion  of  the  real 
problems  of  ethics— that  of  the  actions  and  habits 
and  standards  of  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of 
rights  and  duties  and  who  affirm  certain  actions 
to  be  right,  and  certain  other  actions  to  be 
wrong.  The  point,  however,  about  Dr.  Bosan- 
quet's  psychological  abstractionism,  especially 
when  it  rises  to  the  height  of  writing  as  if  the 
"  self  "  as  the  "  active  form  of  a  totality  of  striv- 
ing," or  the  "self  as  it  happens  to  be,"  were  the 
same  thing  as  the  "personal  self"  with  which  we 
alone  are  mainly  concerned  in  ethics,  is  that  it 
is  but  another  instance  of  the  old  "  spectator  " » 
fallacy  that  we  have  abeady  found  to  underlie  his 
whole  treatment  of  the  "  self  "  and  of  "  purpose  " 
and  of  "  striving."  Such  a  philosophy,  or  point  of 
view,  is  quite  foreign  to  ethics,  because  it  is  only 
in  the  ethical  life  that  we  think  of  ourselves 
as  "  persons,"  as  beings  playing  a  part,  as  actors 
or  players  upon  the  great  stage  of  life.  By 
not  facing  the  ethical  life  directly,  from  within, 
mstead  of  from  without.  Dr.  Bosanquet  has 
entirely  failed  to  understand  it.    And  if  he  had 

docttne  of  the  "  ««,"  and  in  his  general  doctrine  that  the  "  external  " 
must  be  frankly  accepted  as  a  factor  in  the  universe 

*J^^,  !J"  ".T"***"'  "  '*"^>'  "°  "«»  ^  tendency  to  talk  and 
think  of  the  self  as  It  is  for  a  spectator  or  student,  looking  at  matten 
irom  the  outside,  and  not  as  the  seU  ia  for  the  man  himself 
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attempted  this  internal  consideration  of  "  person- 
ality," his  whole  metaphysic  of  "  individuality  " 
and  of  the  great  society  of  beings  who  inhabit 
(or  who  may  be  thought  of  as  inhabiting)  this 
universe,  would  have  been  very  different  from 
what  it  is. 

Then  as  for  the  second  and  third  points,  it  is 
surely  evident  from  the  footnotes  that  have  been 
appended  in  connexion  with  the  matter  of  his 
transformation  of  the  facts  of  ethics  in  the  interests 
of  other  things  like  logic,  and  aesthetics,  and 
metaphysics,  that  there  is  indeed,  in  Bosanquet, 
no  recognition  of  what  nust  be  called  the  genuine, 
or  independent  realily  of  the  moral  life,  or  of  the 
moral  ideal  as  a  force  in  human  nature.  And 
as  for  the  fourth  point,  students  of  modem  ethics 
are  naturally  by  this  time  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  tendency  of  Rationalism  to  make  evil 
action  and  the  "  evil  self  "  simply  the  affirmation 
of  a  "logically  incoherent"  point  of  view.  It 
exists  in  an  English  writer  like  Wollaston  >  as  well 
as  in  a  German  philosopher  like  Hegel.  This 
tendency  is  indeed  a  piece  of  sophistry  and  illu- 
sion because  the  distinction  between  good  and 
evil,  and  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong  (perhaps  the  better  and  the  more  crucial 
formulation  of  the  two— for  us  moderns  at  least.) 

1  Wollaston  is  the  English  ethical  philosopher  who,  according  to 
Leslie  Stephen's  account,  thought,  after  thirty  years  ol  meditation, 
that  the  only  reason  he  had  for  not  breaking  his  wife's  head  with  a 
stick  was.  that  this  would  be  tanUmount  to  a  denial  that  his  wife  was 
his  wife. 
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is  uninteUigible  apart  from  the  fact  or  the  idea  of 
the  existence  of  moral  agents,  who  make  (in  their 
voht.on,  and  in  the  judgments  that  accom- 
pany or  precede  their  volitions)  a  "norm,"  or 
rule,  or  line  between  the  ethicaUy  permissible 
and  the  ethically  unpermissible.  The  rationalism 
that  makes  these  distinctions  merely  a  matter  of 
"  logic,"  overlooks  the  fact  that  in  actual  life  men 
must  be  warded  of!  from  wrong-doing  (and  they 
are  m  many  cases  actuaUy  so  warded  off  by  their 
consciences  and  by  other  things,  like  the  love 
of  home,  or  the  love  of  honour,  or  the  love  of  God) 
by  something  stronger  than  the  mere  idea  of  a 
possible  theoretical  mistake. 

As  for  the  fifth  point  of  the  Determinism  or  the 
Necessitarianism  that  hangs  like  a  sword  of 
Damocles  over  the  entire  ethic  of  Dr.  Bosanquet 
the  nature  of  thU  should  be  perfectly  apparent 
from  many  of  the  statements  and  considerations 
that  have  been  brought  forward  as  typical  of  his 
entire  line  of  thought.  He  teaches  a  "  passivism  "  • 
and  an  "  inteUectualism  "  that  are  just  as  pro- 
nounced and  just  as  essential  to  his  thought  as 
they  are  to  the  great  system  of  his  master,  Hegel 
in  whose  ambitious  philosophy  of  spirit  man's 
whole  destiny  is  unfolded  without  the  possibility 

••  LfZlff^"  r*"^  ''''  """^  ^'"'  '""  «"'°'  °«  tt.  wdl-known 
.«Z.Tl,i„^T.  ,";""""  °'  Oxford-^  book  that  enumerates  and 
Mamine,  many  of  the  laUacies  of  the  Weo-Hegelian  schoo:.  Mr.  Sturf, 
arsl  chapter  «  entitled  th.  "  Passive  FaUa^y,"  which  he  ^s^th 

ch^Cl  ^,  '^  '«""""«  °'  ""  "  '^■'"""^ "  »»-»  «h«  •■  dyna.£c^' 
cnaracter  of  our  experience.  j«"""^ 

15 
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of  his  playing  himself  any  appreciable  part  in  the 
impersonal,  dialectic  movement  in  which  it  is 
made  to  consist.  .  ,  .    ,        ,      * 

It  is  now  necessary  to  speak  definitely  and  out- 
spokenly of  the  element  of  supreme  truth  and 
value  in  Dr.   Bosanquet's  unique  book,  of  the 
positive  contribution  it  makes  to  phUosophy  and 
to  natural  theology.'    This  is,  in  a  word,  its 
tribute  to  the  permanent  element  of  truth  and 
reality  in  the  idealistic  philosophy.    And  he  testi- 
fies to  this  in  his  "  belief  that  in  the  main  the  work 
of  philosophy  has  been  done,  and  "  that  what  is  now 
needed  is  to  recall  and  concentrate  the  modem 
mind  from  its  distraction  rather  than  to  invent 
whoUy  new  theoretic  conceptions."    This  declara- 
tion U  of  itself  a  position  of  considerable  import- 
ance, however  widely  one  is  obliged  to  differ  from 
its  author  as  to  what  exactly  it  is  that  has  already 
been  demonstrated  and  accomplished  "  in  philo- 
sophy."   If  there  has  reaUy  been  "  nothing  done  " 
in  philosophy  since  the  time  of  Socrates,  if  philo- 
sophy is  to-day  no  true  antithesis  of,  and  corrective 
to  science,  then  there  is  possible  neither  Prag- 
matism, nor  Humanism,  nor  any  other,  possibly 
more    fundamental,    phUosophy.    There    can,  as 
Dr.  Bosanquet  puts  it,  indeed  be  no  progress  if  no 
definite  ground  is  ever  to  be  recognized  as  gained." 
This  then  is  the  first  thing  of  transcendent  im- 
portance in  "  Individuality  and  Value,"  its  insist- 

1  It  is  Natural  Theology  that  i»  the  subject  proper  oi  the  Gifford 
Lectures. 
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ance  upon  the  fundamentaUy  different  estimate 
of  reality  given  by  phUosophy  in  distinction  from 
science  and  its  merely  hypothetical  treatment 
of  reality.  This  "  difference  "  is,  of  course,  but 
natural,  seeing  that  to  philosophy  there  are  no 
things  or  phenomena  without  minds,  or  persons 
or  beings  to  whom  they  appear  as  things  and 
phenomena. 

The  second  great  thing  of  "  Individuality  and 
Value"  is  its  insistence  upon  the  need  to  all 
philosophy  of  a  recognized  grasp  of  the  principle 
of  "  Meaning." «  What  this  instance  implies  to 
Dr.  Bosanquet  is,  that  "  at  no  point  in  our  lives 
[either]  as  [agents  or]  thinkers  are  we  to  accept 
any  supposed  element  of  fact  or  circumstance  as 
having  any  significance"  apart  from  the  great 
••  whole  "  or  the  great  "  reality,"  with  which  we 
believe  ourselves  to  be  in  contact  in  our  daily 
experience,  when  interpreted  in  the  light  of  our 
consciousness  of  ourselves  as  persons.  In  the  letter 
of  the  book  his  interpretation  of  the  great  "whole," 
or  the  great  reality,  of  life  is  by  no  means  as 
broad  and  as  deep  as  the  one  at  which  we  have 
just  hinted  in  attempting  to  describe  his  position. 
But  overriding  altogether  the  mere  intellectualism 
of  Dr.  Bosanquet's  interpretation,  is  the  fact  of 
the  dynamic  idealism  for  which  he  virtually  stands,' 
in  virtue  of  the  great  and  the  simple  effort  of  his 
lectures » to  find  "  value  "  in  "  our  daily  experience 

'  See  p.  149  of  Chapter  VI. 

•  With,  wo  might  lUmost  My.  the  pragmatisls  and  the  humanists, 
nns  u  reaUy  their  main  distinguishing  characteristic  and  merit 
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with  its  huge  obsUnaU  plurality  of  independent 
facts."  He  would  start,  as  we  mentioned  (at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter),  with  what  he  believes 
to  be  "  the  daily  transformation  of  our  experience 
as  verified  within  what  we  uncritically  take  as  our 
private  consciousness,  so  far  as  its  weakness  may 
permit,"  and  "  as  verified  on  a  larger  scale  when 
we  think  of  such  splendid  creations  as  the  State  and 
fine  art  and  religion,"  and  when  we  think,  too,  of 
"  the  mode  of  our  participation  in  them."  Now 
again  nothing  could  indeed  be  more  nobly  true 
(in  idea)  of  the  great  work  of  the  philosopher  than 
the  proper  theory  and  description  of  this  "daily 
transformation"  of  our  lives,  out  of  the  life  of 
"sense"  and  the  life  of  selfishness,  into  the 
spiritual  communion'  that  is  the  essence  of  all 
right  thinking  and  all  right  living. 

But  we  may  go  further  than  all  this  and 
signalize  one  or  two  things  in  Dr.  Bosanquet  that 
we  venture  to  construe  as  a  kind  of  unconscious 
testimony,  on  his  part,  to  the  very  humanism  for 
which  we  have  been  contending  throughout. 

The  things  to  which  we  refer  are,  firstly,  his  use 
of  the  word  "  belief  "  •  in  speaking  of  his  opinion 
that  the  work  of  philosophy  has  in  the  main  been 
accomplished,  and,  second,  his  fine  and  really 
praiseworthy  •  confession  that  his  lectures,  whatever 

1  See  p-  162.  ,  ^ 

•  "  Indeed.  1  do  not  conceal  my  belief  that  in  the  main  the  work  has 
been  done."— Pre/ii«.  •       ■         «  .k. 

•  I  think  that  the  confession  is  a  praiseworthy  one  in  view  01  tne 
fact  of  the  prejudice  of  Rationalism,  that  philosophy  has  nothing  to  do 
with  convictions  but  only  with  knowledge. 
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they  may  have  done  or  may  not  have  done,  at  least 

contam  the  record  of  a  very  strong  conviction." 
Dr.  Bosanquefs  departure,  in  the  letter  of  his 
argumentation,  from  the  spirit  of  these  declarations 
oriy  accentuates  what  we  regard  as  the  regrettable 
faUure  and  abstractionism  of  his  whole  official 
(or  professed)  philosophy. 

His  use  of  the  word  beUef  shows  that  it  is 

Irth  th.  l^Tl'^^^ '"  »PP"««  evasiveneM,  most  in  harmony 
witn  the  pragmatist-huraanist  inclusion  of  wiU  el«i„,nt.  .„^  iZ,- 

M%r^7a^j^:n^-th'r?i-'«^-;Lto:^^^^^^^^ 

r^£s.-::^.-rri'j---/rho^^^^^^^^^ 
ssrL.'nf4riXitnror~j:'iSr"'" 

■•  ^y  ••<J°itin^"'L "  '  ■""i'l^f '«»  ">  -"««="'  places,  that 
weMev.  ^r  ,„'"^  »P^  '«'°>  l*"'*.  '^"y  being  thai  in  which 
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after  all  his  professional  homage  to  "  mediation  " 
and  to  the  necessary  abstractions  of  logic   and 
system,  belief  and  not  knowledge  that  is  to  him 
the  final  and  "  working  "  estimate  of  truth  and 
of  reality.    And  the  same  conclusion  follows  from 
the  second  matter  of  the  confession  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  that  his  entire  argumentation  is  but 
the  expression  of  a  strong  conviction.'    It  is  again, 
therefore,  we  would  insist  a  spiritual  conviction, 
and  not  a  conceptual  system  that   is  actually 
and  necessarily  the  moving  force  of  his  entire 
intellectual  activity.    And,  we  would  add  to  his 
own  face,  it  is  a  conviction  moreover  that "  works," 
and  not  a  "  logical  whole  "  or  a  mere  conceptual 
ideal,  that  he  must  (as  a  philosopher)  engender  in 
the  mind  of  his  average  reader  about  reality.    His 
"  logical  whole  "  and  his  "  individuality  as  logi- 
cal completeness,"  "  work  "  with  him  [Professor 
Bosanquet]  for  the  reason  that  he  is  primarily 
an  intellectual  worker,  a  worker  in  the  reahn 
of  mind.      But  reality  (as  the  whole  world  of 
human   work   and    human    efiort   is    there    to 

tbe  truth  that  is  common  to  an  idealiim  of  the  type  ol  Dr.  Bosanquet^, 
and  to  pragmatist-hunianijmwhen  properly  developed  and  interpreted. 
There  are,  I  find,  upon  thinking  of  the  matter,  any  number  of  philo- 
Kiphera  and  thinlters  who  interpret  beUef,  in  the  larger  sense  of  the 
term  a.  our  complete  and  final  estimate  of  reaUty.  and  as  therefore  not 
exclusive  of,  but  inclusive  ol  knowledge  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 

1  He  even  says  in  the  Abstract  of  his  first  lecture  upon  the  "  Central 
Experiences."  that  Lord  Gifiord's  desire  that  his  lecturers  should  "try 
to  communicate  "  a  "grave  experience"  U  the  demand  that  "mtio- 
duces  us  to  the  double  task  ol  phUosophy.  It  [phUosophy]  needs  the 
best  of  logic,  but  also  the  best  of  life,  and  neither  can  be  had  m  philo- 
sophy without  the  other." 
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tell  us)  is  more  than  an  intellectual  system. 
And  what  is  a  conviction  to  him  is  not 
necessarily  a  conviction  that  works  with  the 
ordinary  man,  who  knows  reality  better  than 
he  does,  or  who  knows  it  (like  himself)  in  his 
desires  and  in  his  beliefs  rather  than  in  the 
terms  and  conceptions  that  are  the  mere  tools 
of  the  intellect  and  the  specialist.  For,  taking 
his  book  as  a  whole,  we  may  say  about  it  that  the 
dissolution  of  reality  into  a  conceptual  system 
that  is  effected  there  is  at  best  but  another  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  truth  of  the  words  of  the 
great  David  Hume,'  that  the  understanding, 
"when  it  acts  alone,  and  according  to  its  most 
general  principles,  entirely  subverts  itself,  and 
leaves  not  the  slightest  degree  of  evidence  in  any 
proposition,  either  in  philosophy  or  common  life." 

'  nttliit  upon  Human  Nalun,  sect.  vii.  (Greeo  and  Grose,  i.  347). 


NOTE 

It  is  necessary  for  me  to  append  a  few  words  as  to  the  possible 
connexion  between  the  foregoing  criticism  of  the  first  volume  of 
Ur.  ^Manquet  s  Gifford  Lectures  and  the  subject-matter  of  the 
second  volume,  which  appeared  while  I  was  preparing  the  manu- 
acnpt  of  this  book  for  the  press.  I  have  been  able  only  to  inspect 
Its  contents  and  to  inform  myself  about  the  ways  in  which  it  has 
impreMed  some  of  its  representative  critics.  What  I  have  thus 
learned  does  not.  in  my  opinion,  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  unsay 
or  to  rewrite  what  I  have  said  in  this  chapter.  My  desire  was  to 
indicate  the  kind  of  criticism  that  the  pragmatists  and  the  human- 
ists, as  far  as  I  understand  them,  would  be  inclined  to  make  of 
Absolutism  as  represented  in  the  Principle  0/  Individualily  and 
Value  as  the  last  significant  Anglo-Hegelian  output.     This   I 
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think  I  have  done,  and  the  reader  may  be  desirably  left  to  himseli 
S«ttlette  question  of  the  retation  of  the  first  of  pr.  BoMnquet  s 
£^to  to  companion  volume  that  appeared  m  tte  foli™-mg 
Stendar  year,    f  cannot,  however,  be  so  wilfully  bhnd  to  the 
Ssten"  of  this  second  great  "  Gifiord  "  book  of  1^.  ^°  aPP«" 
t^more  the  fact  that  on  its  very  face  and  surface  it  seems  to  do 
m^^  the  ^top^that  I  have'aUowed  myself  to  signahze  M 
Sra  that  Absolutism  and  Anglo-HegeUanism  have  not  done  or 
STdo™  bti^^ctly.     I^veryW,r*.  Vf'"'''^^'!^'^ 
o?(».  Individual.  Vni  the  titles  of  many  of  its  chapters,  and  the 
reirtion  accordid  to  it  in  such  instructive  ?e™*^,.^  ««««  °* 
SrofeMor  Sir  Henry  Jones  and  Professor  Muirhead  (in  the  July 
numtais  of  the  Hmn  Jaumil  and  Mind  respectively),  are  to 
mT^id  ?on^ncing  proo^f  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  ^"ous  ^gloj 
HegeUan  attempt  of  the  passing  generation  to  deaJ  «'*  ™^y  °' 
the   oHections  that  have   been   brought  as^inst   RataonaUstic 
wUSsi^  the  pragmatists  and  the  volunt^nste  by  t^  defenders 
of  faith  and  feeling  and  experience,  and  (before  aU  these  recent 
worie)  S  many  indepencfent  idealist  writers  o'   °«.t^«  " 
fngCd  andSwheie*!^   In  the  interest  of  truth  and  of  the 
vSti  pubUc  generaUy,  I  append  the  mere  titks  of  some  of  the 
chMrteil  and  'ivisions  of  Dr.  Bosanqncfs  second  volume  :      The 
vSSe  of  P«.^  .S  FeeUng,  and  the^Grounds  of  the  DistmctaeM 
of  PerMui"  ■■  ihe  MoulSing  of  Souls,"  "The  Miracle  of  Wdl 
toe  "  HaS.-  .  and  Hardships  of  Finite  Selfhood,"  the     Stability 
and  Security  of  Finite  Selfh^,"  "  The  ReUgious  Consciousness, 
"ThrDStav  of  the  Finite  s4lf,"  "The  Gates  of  tte  Future. 
There  ut^  the  rich  content  that  is  thas  indicated,  »"<!  m  aj^ 
toe  Ugh  Sid  deep  discussion  of  "  the  ideas  of  a  Wetame     toat  it 
tacludra  averitable  mine  of  phUosophical  reBection  for  the  reader 
who  d«i^s  tS  tUnkin  a  connecteS,  or  HegeUan,  manner  about 
ttSn«-^amine,  too,  that  is  at  least  indicative  of  the J"de  temtory 

Sto^^aid  of  principle  "P""  "'"<*.,P™er**lVS^Siffl 
miSt  enter  before  it  «n  become  a  true  philo«>phy.  '  .^"t  »°^' 
however-this  was  surely  not  to  be  expected  m  »  tt""'"^  o«^r. 
Rn«;iT.niipf  s  oowcr— ttat  toe  principles  of  argumentation  toat 
^e'SeVth'rrure  and  contents  ofthe  earUer  volume  have^un^ 
dereone  any  modification  in  its  success  or  successor ;  mdeed,  what 
ta  hl?e  ofiK  and  discovered  by  toe  reader  and  the  critics,  is  but 
a  contoultTon  and  appUcation  of  the  same  dia'.ct.c  Pnnciples  to 
"  finite  beings,  that  is,  in  efiect  to  human  souls.  If  any  one 
wSrStrS  hSself  toe  task  of  estimating  the  success  or  the 
Mn-5uci«.  of  the  enterprise  he  will  travel  through  a  piece  of 

pS^pW^  writing  that  is  as  ':<>"J!'«''!f '™J°£?i  ™d  Jrom 
«nd  aa  elevating  in  its  tone,  as  anything  thrt  has  appearea  irom 
toe  N^t^Hegeufn^p.  The  things  that  I  ciueflv  feef  and  beheve 
S^ut^Seffirstly,  toat  its  account  of  toe  facts  of  life  and  thought 
t«^  again/all  determmed  by  certain  presuppositions  about  con- 

?SvaWU^  and  about  the  prin"Pl»,,°«?°°t',«f'5VSc°t^t  !s  to  ii 
secondlv  that  it  is  still  the  same  whole  of  logic  that  is  to  it 
toe  test  of  all  reaUty  and  individuaUty ;  and,  thirdly,  that  it  is. 
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again,  a  great  pity  that  Dr.  Bosanquet  should  not  have  acted  upon 
some  sort  of  recognition  of  the  relation  of  his  own  dialectical 
principles  to  those  of  his  master  Hegel,  or  to  those  of  some  of  his 
Neo-Hegelian  predecessors  in  England  and  America.  Although 
it  is  almost  an  impertinence  on  the  part  of  one  who  has  just  made 
the  acquaintance  of  this  outstanding  volume  to  speak  in  any  detail 
of  its  contents.  I  can  indicate  part  of  my  meaning  by  pointing 
out  that  it  is  throughout  such  things  as  "  finite  mind,"  the  "  hnite 
mind  "  that  is  "  best  understood  by  approaching  it  from  the  side  of 
the  continuum  "  [the  "  whole  "],  the  '  finite  mind  "  that  is  "  shaped 
by  the  universe,"  that  is  "  torn  between  existence  and  self- 
transcendence,"  "  appearance,"  an  "  externality  which  is  the 
object  of  mind,"  the  positive  principle  of  totality  or  individuality 
manifesting  itself  in  a  number  of  forms,"  "  good  "  and  "  evil  as 
attitudes  concerning  a  creature's  whole  being."  "  volition  "  in 
terms  of  the  "  principle  that  there  is  for  every  situation  a  larger 
and  more  effective  point  of  view  than  the  given  "—that  are  dis- 
cussed, and  not  the  r^al  persons  who  have  what  they  call 
"  minds  "  and  "  volitions  "  and  "  attitudes,"  and  who  invent  all 
these  principles  and  distinctions  to  describe  the  world  of  their 
experience  and  the  world  of  their  thoughts.  As  against  him 
Pragmatism  and  Humanism  would.  I  think,  both  insist  that  the 
first  reality  for  all  thought  and  speculation  is  not  the  "  logical 
whole  "  that  underlies,  in  the  mind  of  the  thinker,  the  greater 
number  of  all  his  categories  and  distinctions,  but  the  Ufe  and  the 
lives  of  the  persons  in  a  world  of  inter-subjective  intercourse, 
wherein  these  points  of  view  are  used  for  different  purposes.  And  I 
cannot  see  how  Dr.  Bosanquet  is  entitled  to  scorn  all  those  who 
hold  to  the  idea  of  the  reality  of  the  hves  of  the  persons  who  are 
agente  and  thinkers  in  this  personal  realm,  which  is  for  us  the 
highest  reaUty  of  the  universe,  as  behevers  in  the  "  exclusiveness 
of  personality,"  although  I  would  certainly  agree  with  him  that 
our  experience,  when  properly  interpreted,  carries  us  beyond  the 
subjectivism  and  the  individualism  of  some  forms  of  Pragmatism 
or  PluraUsm.  The  reader  who  is  anxious  to  know  about  the  real 
value  of  the  Hegehanism  upon  which  Dr.  Bosanquet's  philosophy 
reposes  should  consult  the  work  of  Croce  upon  the  "  Uving  "  and 
the  "  dead  "  elements  in  Hegel's  System.  It  has  recently  been 
translated  into  English.  Dr.  Bosanquet,  like  many  HegeUans, 
seems  to  me  to  overlook  almost  entirely  the  important  elements 
in  the  philosophy  of  Kant — of  some  01  which  I  speak  of  in  the 
next  chapter  as  developed  in  the  spiritualistic  philosophy  of 
Bei^son. 


. 


CHAPTER   IX 

PRAGMATISM  AND  IDEALISM  IN  THE 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  BERGSON  ' 

The  pragmatist  elements  in  the  philosophy  of 
Bergson  of  which  it  is,  perhaps,  legitimate  for  us 
to  speak  here  are  (i)  his  "  Anti-Intellectualism," 
and  (2)  his  "Activism"  or  "  Actionism."  The 
latter  culminates  in  his  freedom-philosophy  and 
his  spiritualism.  I  shall  comment  shortly  upon 
these  two  things,  and  then  suggest  one  or  two 
general  criticisms  of  his  philosophy  as  a  whole. 

Bergson's  anti-intellectualism  rests  ultimately 
upon  his  contention  that  the  human  intellect  is 
related  in  the  main  to  the  needs  of  action,  that  the 
brain  is  an  organ  of  action  rather  than  an  organ 

>  I  had  originally  the  idea  of  calling  this  chapter  by  the  more  modest 
title  of  a  note  upon  "  pragmatist  elements "  in  the  teach.jg  of 
Bergson.  I  have  allowed  myself  to  call  it  a  chapter  partly  for  the  sake 
of  symmetry,  and  partly  because  the  footnotes  and  the  criticism 
(of  his  Idealism)  have  carried  it  beyond  the  limits  of  a  note.  I  find.  too. 
(as  I  have  partly  indicated  in  my  preface)  in  the  teaching  of  Bergson  so 
many  things  that  make  up  almost  the  very  body  of  truth  and  fact  upon 
which  Pragmatism,  and  Humanism,  and  Idealism  all  repose  (or  ought  to 
repose)  that  I  quote  them  direcUy  in  my  footnotes.  They  indicate  to 
me  the  scope  and  the  territory  of  my  entire  subject.  And  they  are  a 
confirmation  to  me  of  much  that  1  had  myself  arrived  at  before  I  read 
a  line  of  Bergson. 
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of  thought,  that  our  intelligence  is  at  home 
only  in  the  realm  of  the  physical  and  the  mathe- 
matical sciences,*  that  contrivance  and  inven- 
tion and  the  practical  comprehension  of  the 
"  material "  are  its  proper  activities,  and  that 
for  these  latter  purposes  it  splits  up  the  world 
of  the  senses  and  the  understanding  into  a  dis- 
continuous a^grt^gate  of  physical  units,  which 
it  then  proceeds  to  reconstruct  in  a  spatial 
and  temporal  order.  We  perceive  in  Nature, 
he   holds,  what    interests*  us   in    the   way  of 

1  "  Out  intelligence,  as  it  leaves  the  hands  of  nature,  has  for  its  chief 
object  the  unorgauised  solid"  (Creative  Evolution,  p.  162);  "of  im- 
mobility alone  does  the  intellect  form  a  clear  idea  "  {ibid.  164).  "  The 
aspect  of  life  that  is  accessible  to  the  intellect— as  indeed  to  our  senses, 
of  which  our  intellect  is  the  extension — is  that  which  offers  a  hold  to 
action  "  {ibid,  170).  "  We  see  that  the  intellect,  so  skilful  in  dealing 
with  the  inert,  is  awkward  the  moment  it  touches  the  living.  Whether 
it  wants  to  treat  the  life  of  the  body  or  the  life  of  the  mind,  it  pro- 
ceeds with  the  rigour,  the  stiffness,  and  the  brutality  of  the  instrument 
not  designed  for  such  use.  The  history  of  hygiene  or  of  pedagogy 
teaches  us  much  in  this  matter.  When  we  think  of  the  cardinal, 
urgent,  and  constant  need  we  have  to  preserve  our  bodies  and  to  raise 
our  soub,  of  the  special  facilities  given  to  each  of  us  in  this  field  to 
experiment  continually  on  ourselves  and  on  others,  of  the  palpable 
injury  by  which  the  wrongness  of  a  medical  or  a  pedagogical  practice 
is  made  manifest  and  punished  at  once,  we  are  amazed  at  the  stupidity 
and  especially  at  the  persistence  of  errors.  We  may  easily  find  their 
origin  in  the  natural  obstinacy  with  which  we  treat  the  living  like  the 
lifeless,  and  think  all  reality,  however  fluid,  under  the  form  of  the 
sharply-defined  solid.  We  are  at  ease  only  in  the  discontinuous,  in  the 
immobile,  in  the  dead.  The  intellect  is  characterised  by  a  natural  inability 
to  comprehend  life  "  {Creative  Evolution,  p.  174).     (Italics  mine.) 

■  "  I  look  and  I  think  I  see,  I  listen  and  I  think  I  hear,  I  examine 
myself  and  I  think  I  am  reading  the  very  depths  of  my  heart.  But 
what  I  see  and  hear  of  the  outer  world  is  purely  and  simply  a  selection 
made  by  my  sentes  to  serve  as  a  light  to  my  conduct ;  what  I  know  of 
myself  is  what  comes  to  the  surface,  what  participates  in  my  actions. 
My  senses  and  my  consciousness,  therefore,  give  me  no  more  than  a 
practical  simplification  of  reality  in  the  vision  they  furnish  me  of  myself 
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our  vital  needs;  our  intellect  is  adapted,  not 
for  the  understanding  or  the  purely  rational 
("  abstract  ")  comprehension  of  "  causality  "  and 
the  "life  of •  things,"  but  for  the  maintenance 
and  furtherance  of  our  own  lives,  and  for  the 
creation  of  the  instruments  and  agencies  (signs, 
language,  tools,  imagined  sequences  and  laws, 
essences,  causes,  the  "  aescriptions "  of  science, 
the  special  senses,  the  convolutions  of  the  brain, 
etc.)  that  minister  to  this.  Science  is  to- 
day stm  penetrated  through  and  through  with 
primitive  metaphysics,  with  the  metaphysics 
of  animism,  with  a  belief  in  separate  things 
like  forces,  atoms,  elements,  or  what  not — 
indicative  all  of  them  of  its  attempt  to  "  divide 
up  "  the  real  that  it  may  command  it  for  theoretical 
and  practical  purposes.  We  can  see  this  in  the 
"  structural  psychology  " »  of  the  day  and  its 
analysis  of  our  mental  life  into  "  elements,"  in 

and  of  things,  the  differences  that  are  useless  to  man  are  obliterated, 
the  resemblances  that  are  useful  to  him  are  emphasised ;  ways  are 
traced  out  for  me  in  advance  along  which  my  activity  is  to  travel. 
These  ways  are  the  ways  which  all  mankind  has  trod  before  me.  Things 
have  been  classified  with  a  view  to  lae  use  I  can  derive  from  them  " 
{Laughter,  p.  151).  "  Life  impUes  the  acceptance  of  the  utititarian  side 
of  things  in  order  to  respond  to  them  by  appropriate  reactions ;  all 
other  impressions  must  be  dimmed  or  else  reach  us  vague  and  blurred  " 
(ibid.  p.  131).  These  last  words  give  us  a  glimpse  of  a  very  important 
part  of  Bergson's  teaching — his  idea,  namely  (Voltaire  has  it  in  his 
Micromtgas),  that  "  matter  "  is  greater  than  our  perceptions,  that  our 
perceptions  reveal  to  us  only  those  aspects  of  the  physical  universe 
with  which  we  are  practically  cor  ^emed. 

*  Some  years  ago  psychologists  began  to  distinguish  a  "  structural  " 
from  a  "  functional  "  psychology,  meaning  by  the  former  what  is 
otherwise  called  Psycho-Physics  or  (to  some  extent)  Experimental 
Psychology. 
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respect  of  the  number  and  character  of  which 
there  are  lasting  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
masters  of  the  science— into  "  impressions,"  and 
"affections,"  and  sensations,  images,  memories, 
ideas,  and  so  on.  And  we  can  see  it,  too,  in  the 
erroneous  attempts  sometimes  made  by  psycho- 
logists to  treat  these  entities  as  if  they  had  clearly 
defined  temporal  and  spatial  characteristics  or 
qualities. 

The  supreme  mistake  of  philosophy,  according 
to  Bergson,  has  been  to  import  into  the  domain  of 
speculation  a  method  of  thinking  that  was  origin- 
ally destined  for  action.  It  has  forgotten  that 
nearly  all  the  leadmg  conceptions  of  common 
sense  and  of  science  and  of  "analysis"  have 
been  invented,  not  for  iinal  and  generrJ,  but  for 
relative  and  particular  purposes.  And  it  has 
fallen  too  readily  under  the  influence  of  a  certain 
traditional  view  of  the  relations  between  meta- 
physics and  science— the  view,  namely,  that 
philosophy  should  just  take  the  findings  of 
science  and  of  common -sense  about  the  world 
as  its  initial  material,  subjecting  them,  of  course, 
to  a  certain  preliminary  reinterpretation,  but 
finally  reconstructing  them,  ahnost  as  they  were, 
into  a  system.'     The  one  thing,  in  short,  that 

'  Cf.  '■  At  first  sight  it  may  seem  prudent  to  leave  the  consideration 
of  fact;  to  positive  science,  to  let  physics  and  chemistry  busy  them 
selves  with  matter,  the  biological  and  psychological  sciences  mlh  life 
The  task  of  the  phUosopher  is  then  clearly  defined.  Ht  lakes  fads  and 
laws  from  the  scientisfs  Und,  and  whether  he  tries  to  go  beyond  them 
in  order  to  reach  their  deeper  causes,  or  whether  he  thinks  it  impossible 
to  go  further,  and  even  proves  it  by  the  analysis  of  scientific  knowledge 
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philosophy  has  failed  to  understand  is  the  life 
and  the  movement  and  the  process  of  the 
world,  as  an  infinitely  more  important  fact  than 
the  endless  terms  and  conceptions  and  entities 
{"  will/'  "  reason/'  "  Ideas/'  etc.)  into  which  it 
has  been  analysed.  We  might  sum  up  the  whole 
by  sa3dng  that  Bergson's  anti-intellectualism  is 
simply  a  protest,  not  against  the  use,  but  only 
against  the  "systematic  misuse"*  of  general  con- 
ceptions that  have  been  current  in  science  and 
philosophy  "  since  the  time  of  Socrates/'  a  protest, 
however,  that  in  his  case  is  not  merely  general  and 
negative,  but  particularised  and  positive.* 

in  both  cases  he  has  for  th»  facts  and  rtlations,  kaiuUd  omt  by  seUnct, 
ike  sort  of  r*$p$ci  that  is  du$  to  a  final  wrdiet.  To  this  knowledge  be 
adds  a  critique  of  the  faculty  of  knowing,  and  also,  if  he  thinks 
proper,  a  metaphyaic ;  but  the  matltr  of  knowledge  he  regards  as  the 
affair  of  science,  and  not  of  philosophy  "  {Crsaliw  Evolution,  pp.  304-3)' 
[All  this  represents  only  too  faithfully  what  even  some  of  our  Neo- 
Kantians  have  been  saying,  and  teaching,  although  there  is  an  error 
in  their  whole  procedure  here.] 

>  Schopenhauer's  phrase.  See  my  book  upon  SchoPfnhttu§r'$ 
SysUm. 

■  It  is  chiefly  in  Mattw  and  Msmory  (in  which,  by  the  way,  there 
are  pages  and  pages  of  criticism  of  the  rationalism  of  philosophy  that 
are  as  valuable  as  anything  we  have  in  philosophy  since  the  time  of 
Descartes— Kant  not  excepted)  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  detailed 
philosophy  of  sensation  and  of  perception,  and  the  detailed  philosophy 
of  science  upon  which  this  protest  of  Bergson's  against  the  excesses  of 
"  conceptualism  "  rests.  I  indicate,  too,  at  different  places  in  this 
chapter  some  of  the  other  special  considerations  upon  which  it  rests. 
The  gist  of  the  whole  is  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  his  contention  that  our 
science  and  our  philosophy  of  the  past  centuries  have  both  regarded 
"  perception  "  as  teaching  us  (so  how)  what  things  are  independently 
of  their  effect  upon  us.  and  of  thcu  place  in  the  moving  equilibrium  of 
things — the  truth  being  on  the  contrary  (with  Pragmatism  and  Human- 
ism) that  our  knowledge  has  throughout  a  necessary  relation  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  place  in  the  universe,  and  to  our  Uberation  from 
matter  in  the  life  of  the  spirit. 
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Like  any  and  aU  anti-inteUectualism.  Bergson's 
anti-intdlectualism  b  liable  to  serious  misinter- 
pretation, and  it  is  currently  misinterpreted  and 
misrepresented  as  "  irrationalism."  His  intention 
however,  is  not  to  destroy  and  to  condemn  philo^ 
sophy  and  reasomng,  and  to  exalt  mere  in- 
tuition and  faith,  but  rather  to  "liberate"" 
our  human  consciousness  of  ourselves  and  of  the 
world  from  the  dogmatism  of  what  he  regards  to 
be  the  utilitarian  inteUect,  from  the  many  hopeless 
contradictions  and  antinomies  and  puzzles  of 
the  mere  analytic  understanding.  Philosophy,  in 
particular,  he  would  free  from  the  last  traces  and 
symptoms  of  scientific  rationalism,  although  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  our  modem  philosophy  had 
its  very  departure  from  the  rationalism  of  the 
great  founders  of  modem  science  like  Kepler  and 
Galileo  and  the  rest. 

He  would  strike  at  the  roots  of  aU  this  confident 

M  «"°  'y^™"  '^.'''"  *"  *•  'oUowing  w,y  in  the  latroduclion  to 
MMn  and  M.mo,y :  P,ychology  hM  fcr  it.  object  the  study  of  the 
human  nund  for  practiMl  utiUty."  whereu  in  "  metaphysic  "  w.  ~ 

diS!?,.1^l,T''  '"'?'!  "*•  '""• "  "•  "y  «'«"''•«,  i/not  fr«  from 
Afficu^^^y)  to  ti««cend  the  condition,  of  n«ful  K.ion  and  to  come  back 

Z.TZ  "r"^*^'  '/"""  ""'"■"  O""  «>•  foUowing  «ntence. 
from  W»  C»j«.„  E,ohui<m:  "  W.  mu.t  rer  ember  that  philoMp^ 
M  we  define  it.  ha  no,  yrt  becom.  compM.1,  conscious  of  ilsclf.     PhCsiM 

spatuhty  ;  but  ha,  metaphyac  understood  its  role  when  it  ha.  simply 
teodden  the  steps  of  phy.ic.  in  the  chimerical  hope  of  going  farther 

wmo.»(  Ihc  ,nclxn,  th^  physics  dssands.  to  bring  nu...rs  back  Z its 
oni,ns.  am  to  buiU  up  progrsssivCy  a  cosmolo/ylkich  u«uld  b.  soZ 
Sh^l'il  '""»«« /fy^Mogy.  AU  that  which  Kems  /«ri«..  to  the 
phj^icUt  and  to  the  geometrician  would  become,  from  this  new  point 
ofvtow  an  mtemiption  or  inversion  of  the  true  poMtivity  which  a««M 
*«»  to  4.  */i«i  in  p^MofiC  u,^  ■■  (pp.  „  j:^  i^^  nUne) 
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rationalism  or  scientific  philosophy  by  opening 
up  a  broader  and  a  deeper  view  of  truth  than 
that  afforded  to  the  merely  piece-meal  and 
utilitarian  view. 

As  for  the  Actionism  and  the  action  philosophy 
of  Bergson,  this  is  perhaps  more  in  line  than  any 
other  tendency  of  the  day  with  the  new  life  and 
the  new  thought  of  the  twentieth  century,  although 
(like  Pragmatism)  it  stands  in  need  of  correction 
or  revision  by  the  principles  of  a  sound  ethical 
philosophy,  by  the  Idealism  that  is  not,  and  can- 
not be,  the  mere  creation  of  to-day  or  yesterday. 
In  essence  it  is,  to  begin  with,  but  an  extension  to 
the  mind  as  a  whole  and  to  all  its  so-called  special 
faculties  {"  sensation,"  "  perception,"  "  memory," 
"  ideation,"  "  judgment,"  "  thinking,"  "  emotion," 
and  the  rest)  of  the  "  dynamic,"  »  instead  of  the 

I  As  an  indicitlon  of  what  the  acceptance  of  the  dynamic  in»tead  of 
the  »Utic  view  ol  matter  on  the  part  of  Bergson  means.  I  cite  the  phrase 
(or  the  conception)  on  p.  8  j  oJ  MaUer  and  Mtmory,  the  eflect  that  ••  malltr 
is  htrt  ai  ttuwkff  tht  vekiclt  of  an  action,"  or  the  even  more  emphatic 
declaration  on  p.  261  of  Crtatin  Evolulion,  "  Then  ate  no  things,  there 
art  only  action*."  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  that  these  mere  extracts 
can  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  casual  reader  the  same  significance 
that  they  obtain  in  their  setting  in  the  pages  of  Bergson,  although  it  is 
surely  almost  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  about  his  teaching,  that 
one  of  the  Srst  things  it  does  is  to  begin  with  the  same  activistic  or 
"  actionistic  "  view  of  nature  and  matter  that  seems  to  be  the  stock 
in  trade  of  the  physics  of  our  time  since  the  discoveries  pertaining  to 
radio-activity,  etc.  Being  only  a  layman  in  such  matters,  1  may  be 
excused  for  quoting  from  a  recent  booklet  (whose  very  presence  in  the 
series  in  which  it  appears  is  to  people  like  myself  a  guarantee  of  its 
scientific  reliability)  in  which  I  find  this  same  activistic  view  of 
matter  that  I  find  in  Bergson.  "  What  are  the  processes  by  which  the 
primary  rock  material  is  shifted  ?  There  is  the  wind  that,  etc.  etc.  .  .  . 
There  are  the  streams  and  rivers  that.  etc.  .  .  .  There  is  the  sea 
constantly  wearing  away,  etc.  .  .  .  Then  there  are  '  subtle '  physical 
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older,  static  point  of  view  that  the  recent  science 
of  our  time  has  applied  to  matter  and  to  life,  and 
that  Pragmatism  and  the  "  hypothetical  method  " 
have  sought  to  apply  to  aU  the  ordinary  concep- 
tions and  constructions  that  exist  in  the  different 
domains  of  the  different  sciences.'  It  is  also, 
from  our  point  of  view,  as  we  may  see,  an  attempt 
at  the  expression,  in  the  terms  of  a  comparatively 
simple  philosophy,  of  many  of  the  considerations 
in  respect  of  knowledge  and  conduct  that  have 
been  brought  forward  in  the  preceding  pages  of 
this  book.  We  have  already  dwelt  in  different 
ways,  for  example,  upon  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  perception  or  sensation  without  an  organic 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  percipient  or  the 
sentient  being,  that  an  idea  is  in  a  sense  a  motor 

and  'chemical'  forc«.  And  the  action  of  pUnt..  .  .  .  Hence  by 
various  mechanical,  organic,  and  chemical  processes  the  materiab  origin- 
aUy  scattered  through  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  Hoating 
in  the  air  or  water,  are  coUected  into  Uyeia  and  form  beds  of  sand 
clay,  toestone,  salt,  and  the  various  mineral  lueta.  including  peat  and 
coal  (r*.  MakiHg  0/  lk4  Ernlk.  by  Professor  Gregory,  F.R.S.  of 
Glasgow  University :  Williams  and  Norgate). 

It  is  only  right  to  state  here,  or  to  remind  the  reader  in  this  matter 
of  a  dynamic  "  view  of  matter,  that  Bergson  not  only  dissipates 
matter  into  force  or  energy  or  activity  (as  do  the  physicists  of 
to-day),  but  also  actually  credits  the  world  of  matter  and  life  with  a 
kind  of  consciousness  (and  why  not  be  courageous  about  it?)  in 
which  what  1  have  already  called  the  "  suscepUbiUty  of  everything  to 
everything  else,"  or  the  ocft'im  of  everything  upon  everything  else 
becomes  credible  and  intelligible.  "  No  doubt,  also.  Ih,  material  univtrsi 
Usilf.  iifintd  as  Ih,  tolalUy  of  imagts.  is  a  kind  of  conscioiuMss  in  which 
"«yllny  compsnsaUs  and  nntralisas  miylUnf  .Is,,  a  consciousnsss  of 
which  all  Ih,  polsniial  parts,  balancing  ,ach  other  by  a  reacHon  wkick  is 
ali^s  equal  U>  Ike  action,  reciptocaUy  kindn  eack  from  standing  out  " 
{Matter  and  Memory,  p.  313).  ° 

•  See  Chapter   111.,  and  also  the  references  to  Mach,   Ostwald 
Foincar*.  and  others,  in  the  second  chapter  and  elsewhere. 

I< 
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attitude  (a  way  of  comprehending  particulars  or 
particular  facts  in  relation  to  our  purposes  and 
owe  ends),  that  a  logical  judgment  represents 
a  "  division  "  of  the  real,  or  of  the  processes  of 
Nature,  for  some  purpose  or  other,  that  our 
whole  mental  life  is  purposive,  that  there  is  no 
"  pure  "  cognition  without  attendant  emotion  and  * 
volition,  that  it  is  in  action  that  desire  and 
thought  come  together,  that  our  whole  know- 
ledge of  the  world  is  necessarily  a  knowledge  of  it 
in  terms  of  our  purposes  and  our  highest  attitudes, 
and  so  on.  All  of  this  is,  as  it  were,  an  indication 
of  the  psychological  and  the  logical  considerations 
upon  which  Bergson  bases  liis  positive,*  activistic, 
philosophy  of  mind. 

'  "  Then  is  no  intelligence  in  wliich  some  traces  of  instinct  are  not 
to  be  diacovefed,  mote,  no  instinct  that  is  not  snrronnded  witli  a  fringe 
of  intelligence"  {Crtativ  Bvolmiim,  p.  S43). 

■  "We  will  not  dmil  here  npon  a  point  we  have  dealt  with  in  fonner 
worka.  Let  us  meiely  recall  that  a  theory  [the  theory  of  contemporary 
physiological  psychology]  snch  as  that  afiffftnling  to  which  consciousness 
is  attached  to  certain  neurons,  and  is  thrown  off  from  their  work  like 
a  phosphorescence,  may  be  accepted  by  the  scientist  for  the  detail  of 
analysis  ;«<>>«  arnvnitnl  modt  of  upmtbm.  But  it  it  nolUni  ilu. 
In  ntlily,  m  Uting  bting  U  a  cntn  0/  action.  It  lepreienla  a  certain 
sum  of  contingency  entering  into  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  a  certain 
quantity  of  possible  action— a  quantity  variable  with  individuals  and 
espedally  with  species.  The  nervous  system  of  an  animal  marlra  out 
the  flexible  lines  on  which  its  action  will  run  (although  the  potential 
energy  is  accumulated  in  the  muscles  rather  than  in  the  nervous  system 
itself) :  its  nervous  centres  indicate,  by  their  development  and  their 
configuration,  the  more  or  less  extended  choice  it  will  have  among 
more  or  less  numerous  and  complicated  actions.  Now,  since  the 
awakening  of  consciousness  in  a  living  creature  is  the  more  complete, 
the  greater  the  latitude  of  choice  allowed  to  it  and  the  larger  the  amount 
of  action  bestowed  upon  it,  it  is  clear  that  the  development  of  conscious- 
ness will  appear  to  be  dependent  on  that  of  the  nervous  centres.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  state  of  consckiusness  being,  in  one  aspect  of  it, 
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It  is  to  be  remembered  in  Bergson's  interest 
that  when  we  speak  of  his  Actionism«  we  do  not 
mean  a  narrowing  down*  on  his  part  of  the  activities 
of  the  soul  to  physical  labour  and  to  mere  utili- 
tarian effort,  but  its  capacity,  also,  for  that 
creative  activity  which  he  takes  to  be  the  very 
keynote  of  personal  life  and  the  evolutionary 
process. 

As  for  the  freedom-philosophy  with  which 
Bergson's  Actionism  is  to  be  associated,  this  is 
worked  out  by  him,  firstly,  in  the  most  perfect 
correspondence  with  what  he  beUeves  to  be  the 
facts  of  life  and  mind;  and,  secondly,  in  terms  of 
that  anti-rationalism  (or  hostility  to  the  merely 

•.question  put  to  the  motor  activity  and  even  tlie  besnl^g  of  a  replv 
ttere  I.  nop^Ucal  event  that  does  not  imply  the  entry  into  play  of  tte 
cortical  mechanisms.  Everything  seems,  therefore,  to  happen  oTif 
consciousness  sprang  from  the  brain,  and  as  if  the  detail  of  conscious 
activity  were  modeUed  on  that  of  the  cerebral  activity.  In  reaUtv 
conKUousness  does  not  spring  from  the  brain,  but  brain  and  conscious- 
ness  correspond  because  equaUy  they  measure  ...  the  quantity  of 
'^<aT  *'•  "'^  '*'^  "«  •'  "«  <li»P"al  ■•  (C„«.«  £.o<Ji«. 

•  ■•  Inrtead  of  starting  from  affuHon  [or  '  sensation '  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  haphazard  sensation]  of  which  we  can  say  nothing,  since 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  what  it  is  rather  than  anything  else 
we  start  from  «««,.  that  is  to  say,  from  our  power  of  effecting  changed 
ta  thmgs,  a  faculty  attested  by  consciousness,  and  towards  which  aU 
tne  powers  of  the  organised  body  are  seen  to  converge.  So  we  pUce 
ourselves  at  once  in  the  midst  of  extended  images  [to  Bergson  aTan 
idealist  things  are  at  the  same  time  images  or  ideas  for  a  con- 
sciousnesa  in  other  things,  or  in  us,  or  in  beings  other  than  ourselves] 
and  m  this  material  universe  we  perceive  centres  of  indetermination 
characteristic  of  life  "  {Matttr  and  Mtmory,  p.  67). 

•  Cf.  the  words  in  the  Preface  to  Matter  and  Mtmory:  "  Tlu  wMt 
ptrumthty.  whUI,.  normaUy  narrvmtd  doom  by  action,  npandt  with  tlu 
unacrtmng  of  Ihi  iria  in  which  U  hat  allowd  Half  la  be  iqueutd,"  or  the 
words  m  the  same  place  about  the  task  of  metaphysics  being  the  attempt 
of  the     mind  ttriting  to  tramtcand  Iha  amdilumt  of  uttfiU  acUam." 
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scientific  intellect)  which  is  his  working  theory  of 
knowledge.  His  views  upon  this  subject  have 
also  been  depreciated  and  misunderstood  by  some 
of  his  opponents  who  attack  what  they  call  his 
"  intuitional  "  treatment  of  the  freedom-question 
— ^his  insistence  upon  the  direct  intuition  of  our 
life  that  we  have  when  we  act  consciously,  and 
when  we  are  "  most  ourselves  " — when  we  act  out 
"  freely  "  our  own  nature.  To  him  the  primary 
fact  for  any  human  being  is  the  life-impulse  that 
is  both  instinctive  and  reflective,  that  is  certainly 
far  more  of  a  fundamental  reality  than  any  of 
those  entities  or  concepts  ("  cells,"  "  atoms," 
"  forces,"  "  laws,"  or  what  not)  which,  with  Kant, 
he  clearly  sees  to  be  the  creation  of  the  intellect 
for  its  descriptive  and  practical  purposes.  This 
life  is  "  free  "  in  the  sense  that  we  are  not  "  deter- 
mined "  by  any  or  all  of  those  forces  and  laws  to 
which  our  intellect  subjects  everything  else,  but 
which  it  cannot  apply  to  the  life  that  is  more  than 
mere  matter,  that  is  a  real  becoming  and  a 
real  process,  a  real  creation  and  development. 

llie  "  spiritualism,"  again,  of  his  interpreta- 
tion of  this  life  and  activity  rests,  to  begin  with, 
upon  his  opinion  that  the  very  inception  of 
the  activity,  and  the  adjustment,  and  the 
selection  in  which  the  simplest  life-efiort,  and 
the  simplest  perception  of  a  living  being  con- 
sist, indicate  the  presence  and  the  operation  of  a 
controlling    agency,*    or   mind,    or  principle    of 

^  W«  nfac  elMwhen  in  this  diapter  to  Bergson's  idea  that  living 
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spiritual  "choice"  that  is  not,  and  cannot  be 
explained  on  the  principles  of  a  mechanical  science 
or  philosophy.  This  principle  is,  in  a  word,  the 
lite-force,  or  the  creative  activity,  the  elan  vital 

^**kT  "  «°^«  "'  todetermination."  that  Is  to  My.  creatures  who 
tt«u  own  bang  (the  language  of  Spino«)  by  acting  ^i  reactine 
avoiding  the  action  of  other  force,  and  other  animato     "  Thevidl^ 

wh^a^d^ff  *?;:'  :;•  ""^^  ■■  ">  *"  "P""'  «»»  extemal^^n.^:: 
whKh  are  u.d^S««nt  to  them  ;  the  other,  i«>lated  become  ■  perceptfonf^ 
^then^very«oUtion"(M<«„a,«iJlf„«^.pp.,8  lo).  We^SLto 
B«^n',  idea  U»t  the  life-.orc.  has^^iSed  1^1.  ^^n^dS^^^ 
gradM  of  berng  mmeral.  animal,  and  «,  on).  Both  thMe  iSeT^  a 
^^expUnation  of  what  we  m«u.  by  the  pre«nce  of  ^^^"^ 

dea  that  the  pnrely  mechanical  e:.planation  either  of  nat™,  "  of 
U.  IS  but  a  devce  of  the  inteU«:t  for  the  purpo«»  of  d«cription 
More  speciScaUy  it  is  expressed,  too.  in  his  id«  thaTonr  rmr^n™.' 

result,  from  the  dBcarding  of  what  has  no  interest  for  our^ii  „ 
more  generaUy   or  our  functions"  (M.«„  and  M.mo,y.  p.  ,o)  TthH 

■■  ^rrr    Vl^  ■*■""  "'  "  "^"^8  *»  ••  or  aftendtog  to 
^^.,*ff^  ""•  '"*»^  "P"*"  o'  «><»«  put,  ■•  of  the  ••  matwiS 

quMtion  tomy  motor  activity."    "  The  truth  is  that  my  nerroS 

SS!" ';;  I  «,Sr  '°*'"°"'  "  "  "*"  "^'"*°'-  t™mitttng^^g 
b«k.  or  inhibitmg  movement.  This  conductor  is  compo»d  of  m 
enonnous  number  of  thread,  which  stretch  from  the  peri^  to  Z 
centre  and  torn  the  centre  to  the  periphery.  As  m^?Sta  n^ 
from  the  periphery  to  the  centre,  »  many  point,  of  space  arett«,  ^ 
to  make  an  appeal  to  my  win.  and  to  pur^o  to  spSk.  „  Z^ 

t^Lfl',  °'  P""P«™  f™"-  »mong  imag«,  in  generll  is  a^ 

eBect  of  a  iK«,„„ro«  „*„»  forahadom  spirit But  to  touch  ol 

«aUty  of  spirit  we  must  place  our«Mves  at  tte  poin,  »  J,  «  iS^ 
^««ou»,«5.  contmuing  and  retaining  the  past  in  a  present  enSS 

past  shaU  ever  foUow  it»lf  In  a  present  which  merely  reDeatoit  to 
another  lorm.  and  that  aU  thing,  shaU  ever  be  <lo,I;^^''^j; 
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of  which  we  read  so  much  in  his  books,  that  has 
"  seized  upon  matter,"  vitalizing  it  into  force  and 
energy,  into  the  "  play  "  upon  each  other  of  all 
the  varied  activities  and  grades  and  forms  of  the 
will  to  live,  and  into  the  various  forms  of  socialized 
and  co-operative  living  on  the  part  of  animals  and 
men.  We  shall  immediately  remark  upon  the 
matter  of  the  apparent  limitations  of  this  spiritual 
philosophy  of  life,  or  reality,  that  is  here  but 
indicated  or  stated. 

One  of  its  essential  features,  so  far  as  we  are 
at  present  concerned,  is  his  claim  that  his  in- 
troduction of  a  spiritual  principle  into  the  life- 
force,  or  the  creative  activity  that  has  expressed 
itself  in  the  various  grades  and  forms  of  life,  both 
animal  and  human,  is  not  a  phase  of  the  old  philo- 
sophy *  or  theology  of  "  final  causes  "  or  of  a  pre- 
determined •  "  teleology."    To  this  old  finalism  or 

■  Bergson  is  always  able  to  detect  the  itlainmevmior'mechMiiHn" 
and  of  the  mechanical  philosophy  oJ  science  into  "  finalism,"  as 
when  he  sr.ys  on  p.  71  of  bis  CnoHvt  EtoJwNM,  "  To  snm  up.  it  the 
accidental  variations  that  bring  about  evolution  are  insensible  varia- 
tions, some  good  genius  must  be  appealed  to— the  genius  of  the  future 
species — in  order  to  preserve  and  accumulate  these  variations,  for 
"  selection  "  will  not  loolr  after  this.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  acci- 
dental variations  are  sudden,  then,  for  the  previous  function  to  go  on. 
01  for  a  new  function  to  take  its  place,  all  the  changes  that  have 
happened  together  must  bo  complementary.  So  we  have  to  fall  back 
on  the  good  genius  again  to  obtain  the  convergence  of  simultaneous 
changes,  as  before  to  be  assured  of  the  continuity  of  direction  of  succes- 
sive variations." 

>  We  must  remember  that  to  Bergson  evolution  has  taken  place 
along  difierent  lines— those  of  Automatism  (in  plant-life),  Instfaict  (in 
animal  life),  and  Intelligence  (in  human  life  and  the  higher  animals),  and 
that  along  none  of  those  lines  are  we  to  fall  into  the  errors  either  of 
materialism,  or  of  "  Darwinism  "  (the  belief  in  "  accidental  variations  "), 
or  ot  the  "  design-philosophy,"  or  even  of  theories  like  neo-Lamarckian- 
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teleology » the  life  of  organic  nature  (the  "  organs  " 
and  "  cells,"  the  "  instinctive  "  actions,  and  the 
"  adjustments  "  of  animals,  and  so  on)  were  all 
due  to  the  work  of  a  pre-existing,  calculating 
intelligence  operating  upon  matter;  whereas  to 
him  they  are  but  different  expressions  or  creations 
of  the  life-force  that  is  as  little  predetermined 
in  organic  evolution,  as  it  is  in  the  realm  of  the 
activities  interpreted  for  us  (in  part)  by  the  newer 
physics  and  the  newer  chemistry — in  the  processes, 
for  example,  that  are  exemplified  in  the  generation 
of  a  star  out  of  a  nebula.  This  entire  treatment, 
however,  of  the  notion  of  purpose  in  nature  is  a 
matter  of  great  dififtculty  in  the  philosophy  of 
Bergson,  and  his  own  thought  (as  I  shall  presently 
state)  is  apt  to  strike  us  as  just  as  hypothetical  as 
some  of  the  views  he  attempts  to  combat.  It 
raises,  too,  the  question  of  the  valuation  of  his 
philosophy  as  a  whole,  and  of  its  relation  to  the 
great  thinker  who  still  stands  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  entire  modem  movement  from  &)pemicus 
to  Comte  and  Darwin — Immanuel  Kant.* 

We  shall  best  get  at  the  matter  of  the  fuller 
developments  of  the  philosophy  of  Bergson  that 
are  of  interest  to  us  at  present,  by  indicating  some 


Mm  '•  or  neo-vitalisra.  To  him  all  these  philosophies  are  but  imperfect 
and  hypothetical  attempts  to  grasp  "  movement  *'  and  "  life  "  which 
both  "  Irmsceml  finality,  if  m  understand  by  finality  tkt  realisalim  of 
an  idea  conceived  or  conceivable  in  advance  "  {Creative  Evolution,  p,  236), 

*  "  Paleyism  "  or  "  Miltonism  **  are  still  good  names  for  the  thing, 
I  have  read  in  some  competent  book  upon  Evolution. 

■  See  below,  p.  361. 
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of  the  results  that  would  accrue  from  it  to  the 
constructive  philosophy  in  which  we  are  interested 
as  the  outcome  of  Pragmatism  and  Idealism. 
Among  these  would  be,  firstly,  a  new  and  a  fresh, 
and  yet  a  perfectly  rational  apprehension  of  the 
fact  of  the  necessarily  abstract  and  hypothetical  ^ 
character  of  the  analyses  to  which  our  world 
b  subjected  by  the  science  and  by  the  technic 
and  the  supposed  "  economy "  of  our  present 
ctilture.*     Tlien   an    equally    new    and    equally 

^  To  Bergson  concepts  are  just  as  hypothetical  in  the  realm  of 
science,  as  they  are  to  thinkers  like  Mach  and  Poincari,  and 
Professor  Ward  of  Cambridge.  Se^  the  following,  for  example, 
from  Matter  and  Memory  (p.  363) :  "  We  shall  never  explain  by 
means  of  particles,  whatever  these  may  be,  the  simple  properties  of 
matter  ;  at  most  we  can  thus  follow  out  into  corpuscles  as  artificial  as 
the  corpus,  the  body  itself — the  actions  and  reactions  of  this  body 
with  regard  to  all  the  others.  This  is  precisely  the  object  of  chemistry. 
It  studies  bodies  rather  than  matter ;  and  so  we  understand  why  it  stops 
at  the  atom,  which  is  still  endowed  with  the  general  properties  of 
matter.  But  the  materiality  of  the  atom  dissolves  more  and  more 
under  the  eyes  of  the  physicist.  We  have  no  reason,  for  instance,  for 
representing  the  atom  to  ourselves  as  a  solid,  ratiieT  than  as  a  liquid 
or  gaseous,  nor  for  picturing  the  rec^irocal  action  of  atoms  by  shocks 
rather  than  in  any  other  way."  Or,  the  follovring  characteristic 
passage  from  the  same  book  (p.  280)  in  respect  of  the  hypothetkal 
character  of  the  concepts  of  "  pure  time  "  and  "  pure  space  " :  "  Homo- 
geneous space  and  homogeneous  time  are  then  neither  properties  of 
things  nor  essential  conditions  of  our  faculty  of  knowing  them ;  they 
express,  in  an  abstract  form,  the  double  work  of  solidification  and  of 
division,  which  we  efiect  on  the  moving  continuity  of  the  real  in  order 
to  obtain  there  a  fulcrum  for  our  action,  in  order  to  fix  within  it 
starting-points  for  our  operation,  in  short,  to  introduce  into  it  real 
changes.  They  are  the  diagrammatic  designs  of  our  eventual  action 
upon  matter." 

'  Like  his  celebrated  contemporary  Eucken,  and  like  many  other 
thinkers  of  their  time,  Bergson  is  profoundly  convinced  of  the  one- 
sidedness  of  the  so-called  scientific  culture  of  our  day,  and  of  the 
error  of  any  and  all  conceptions  of  education  and  of  social  policy  that 
are  based  upon  it.  Although  I  refer  below  to  the  limitations  of  his  view 
that  the  intellect  is  adapted  only  to  nuitter  and  to  mechanical  construe- 
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rational  (or  "rationaUy  grounded")  conviction 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  physical  and  the  scientific 
categories  to  the  comprehension  and  the  explana- 
tion of  life  and  of  the  life  of  the  spirit.  Thirdly, 
a  confirmation  of  many  of  the  tendencies  to  which 
the  Pragmatism  and  the  Voluntarism  and  the 
Humanism  of  the  last  century  have  given  a  more 
or  less  one-sided  and  imperfect  formulation. 
Among  such  confirmed  tendencies  are  (o)  the 
attempt  they  have  aU  made  to  attain  to  a  deeper » 
view  of  human  nature  than  the  view  hitherto 
taken  by  rationalism  and  intellectualism,  (;9)  their 
emphasis  upon  the  freedom  and  the  initiative* 

tion,  I  append  the  following  quotation  as  symptomatic  of  his  valii 
as  a  sprntjial  teacher  in  our  scientific  age:   "  As  regards  human  in- 

^5'T.'  k'°'  ^^''""°"'  "•'■  '"-*'  "  ""  ■""  *«"  sufficiently 
.?,^  ttat  mechanical  invention  has  been  from  the  first  its  essentiij 

and  u«  of  «r^JU«a  ,namm.nl, This  we  hardly  realise,  bJause  it 

1^' longer  10  change  OHrsilteslkm  to  change  our  tools.  .  .  .  In  thousands 
'a.l^'J^^^''  '"""  the  distance,  only  the  broad  lines  of  onr  present 
HemUbe  msMe,  our  wars  and  our  revolutions  wiU  count  for  Uttle  even 
supposing  they  are  remembered  at  aU,  but  the  steam-engine,  and  the 
procesMon  of  inventions  of  every  kind  that  accompanied  it,  wiU  perhaps 
be  spoken  of  a.  we  speak  of  the  bronze  or  of  the  chipped  stone  of  pr^ 
historic  times;  it  WiU  serve  to  define  an  age." 

■  1  find  this  in  Bergson-s  whole  attribution  of  much  of  our  "  per- 
ceptual     and  ■■Kientific"  knowledge  of  thing,  to  the  "  needs  of 

indicate  for  his  polemic  against  rationalism.  ry    i    'i    <" 

•This  confirmation  I  find  in  Bergson's  whole  philosophy  of  per- 

cj)tion  and  sensation  referred  to  on  p.  J36.  and  in  his  idea  of  a  living 

l«ng  as  a     centre  of  action  "  or  •  a  centre  of  indetermination."     In 

orth.  "  .^.^°°'..'^*.J'  1!,°°*,  °'  ""  ""^  ^^*^'  <"  ">•  upholders 
Of  the  freedom  of  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  fact  that 
M^  new  individual  contributes  «>mething  new  of  its  own  to  the  sum- 
total  of  exBtence.  to  the  life  of  its  specie.,  and  to  the  life  of  the  world 
CM  course  there  is  no  more  an  explanation  in  his  teaching  of  the  causes 
™  TTf  °  °f  "?  <U8«ence8  at  Wrth  between  the  ofl.,prinrS 
men  and  of  animals,  than  there  is  in  the  phUosophy  of  Darwin 
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of  the  individual  and  upon  the  necessity,  on  the 
part  of  philosophy,  of  a  "  djmamic  "  or  "  motive- 
awakening  "  *  theory  of  reality,  (7)  their  insistence  • 

>  The  idea  of  this  n«c«atit]rii  confirmed  in  Bergaon'i  whole  philosophy 
of  man's  life  as  a  life  of  action,  as  a  constant  sunnounting  of  obstacles, 
as  a  life  that  reacts  in  its  own  way  upon  the  life  of  nature,  upon  the  life 
of  the  human  species  as  such,  upon  the  infinite  life  and  energy  and 
"  love  "  of  God —  if  we  may  soar  to  this  great  thought.  See,  for 
example,  what  he  writes  in  explanation  of  the  "  discordance  "  of 
which  he  speaks  thus :  "  Our  freedom,  in  the  very  movements  by 
which  it  is  affirmed,  creates  the  growing  habits  that  will  stifle  it 
if  it  fails  to  renew  itself  by  a  constant  effort:  it  is  dogged  by 
automatism.  The  letter  kills  the  spirit.  And  our  most  ardent  enthusi- 
asm, as  soon  as  it  is  externalised  into  action,  is  so  naturally  congealed 
into  the  cold  calculation  of  interest  or  vanity,  the  one  takes  so  easily 
the  shape  of  the  other,  that  we  might  confuse  them  tt^ther,  doubt 
our  sincerity,  deny  goodness  and  Idve."  The  explanatory  words  are 
the  following.  [They  are  quite  typical  of  the  kind  of  philosophy  of  life 
that  Bergson  thinks  of  as  alone  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  philosophy  of 
the  living.  And  the  reference  to  "  love,"  as  the  highest  "  dynamic  " 
force  in  this  world  of  ours,  occurs  at  their  dose.]  "  The  profound  cause 
of  this  discordance  lies  in  an  irremediable  difference  of  rhythm.  Life 
is  general,  is  mobility  itself ;  particular  manifestations  of  life  accept 
this  mobility  relnctantly,  and  constantly  lag  behind.  It  is  always 
going  ahead ;  they  want  to  mark  time.  Evolution  in  general  would 
fain  go  on  in  a  straight  line  ;  each  special  evolution  is  a  kind  of  circle. 
like  eddies  of  dust  raised  by  the  wind  as  it  passes,  the  living  turn  on 
themselves,  borne  up  by  the  great  blast  of  life.  They  are  therefore 
relatively  statde,  and  counterfeit  immobility  so  well  that  we  treat  each 
of  them  as  a  thing  rather  than  as  a  progrtss,  forgetting  that  the  very 
permanence  of  their  form  is  only  the  outline  of  a  movement.  At  times, 
however,  in  a  fleeting  vision,  the  Invisible  breath  that  bears  them  is 
materialised  before  our  eyes.  We  have  this  suddtn  iUuminaiion  befor* 
certain  forms  of  maternal  tovt,  so  striking  and  in  most  animals  so  touching, 
observable  even  in  the  solicitude  of  the  plant  for  its  seeH.  This  /ore, 
in  which  some  have  seen  the  great  mystery  of  life,  may  possibly  deliver  tu 
life's  secret.  It  shows  us  each  geiwration  leaning  over  the  generation 
that  shall  follow.  It  allows  us  a  glimpse  of  the  fact  that  the  living 
being  is  above  all  a  thoroughfare,  and  that  the  essence  of  life  is  in  the 
movement  by  which  life  is  transmitted  "  {Creative  Evolution,  pp.  134-3 ; 
italics  mine).  It  Is  surely  nt^ed^ess  to  point  out  how  much  truer  to 
human  nature,  truer  therefore  to  an  important  part  of  reality,  this  life- 
philosophy  is  than  the  abstractionism  of  Professor  Bosanquet  in  the 
preceding  chapter. 

s  This  insistence  is,  I  think,  amply  confirmed  by  the  very  fact  of 
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similarly  upon  the  necessity  to  our  thought  of  a 
dtrea  contact  with  reality,  and  upon  the  impossi- 
bility of  our  beginning  in  philosophy  without 
assumptions  of  one  kind  or  another,  («)  their 
refusal  to  make  any  ultimate  separation »  between 
the  mtellect  and  the  wiU,  between  the  highest 
thought  and  the  highest  emotion,  (.)  their 
tendency  to  regard  beUef  rather  than  know- 

SV?"!?*^  contact  with  We  and  reaUty  indicated  in  the  quotation 
that  i,  ^ven  in  the  preceding  note  upon  the  "  motive-awakening," 
Z^J^  cfc««=ter  of  the  philowphy  of  Bergson.  It  i,  J„ 
™u.?^™.^  '^T  "^*"'"  "•""  *'  ""•  fact  that  aU  phao«>phy 
hfo  and  thought  of  God  that  underli«i  aU  our  life  and  aU  our  thought. 
Iha  position  of  the  pragmatistj  is  certainly  confirmed  by  BergMn'e 

^^,^«"r!°'.*'  '"^  ""■'""  *•  "t^~t-th.tthdr  l^lS^"e 
»,  in  the  firat  instance,  to  mterpret  the  "  Ufe  "  of  things,  its  rehttion  to 
our  own  wiU  and  to  our  practical  activity.  I  have  suggested  too  in 
tti,  ch.pt«-  that  it  i,  obvioudy  a  ch«Jt.ristic,  or  a  S^Je^e',  S 

^dl^':;?''^''  ^^°.?tl°"  '^'""  '*»"«"  .booTour^lv^ 
and  about  the  world  should  be  relative  to.  and  provocative,  of  our 
nigaen  emotion. 

•  It  is  only  with  some  degree  of  care  and  reservation  that  I  wish  to 
refer  to  any  apparent  confirmation  of  this  idea  by  Bergson.  And  as 
jUww  I  object  to  the  idea  of  any  ultimate  separation  or  "  dualism  " 
between  faith  and  Imowledge-iaith  being  implied  in  aU  "  knowledge  " 
SSJ!  °''.°PP«'«™  ta  Bergson.  or  in  the  principles  of  his  philosophy 
between  f^th  and  knowtedge  ;  it  is  rather  his  idea  that  "tte  i!«ulh; 
of  teang  should  be  made  one  with  the  act  of  wittini  "  ICruuivi  Evol^ 
.<«  ajo;  hi,  ItaUcs).  and  that  "  phHosophy "  diould  "p^7^» 
the  pow„.  0/  ci>nc.ptuat  Ikougk,  alon..  to  ,*.  ij^al  ruonilrucHon  of  aU 
l*.W. "«  of  l.f.  (C.E.  xi. ;  italic  mine).  My  reasons  for  finding  ii  his 
wnttags  a  confirmation  of  the  idea  that  it  is  indeed  our  ratio^l  and 
spiritual  faith,  rather  than  our  demonstrable  knowledge,  that  is  to  us 

S;™^""^  °L,*^*  "*  "^'^'  "'  "■=•■  «'n«i'i«raUons  as  the 
foUowing  (in  addihon  to  those  of  the  clauses  just  quoted),  his  clo«i 
Msociation  between  the  inteU«:tual  and  the  "  volitional."  liia  genmS 
faith  to  creauve  evolution."  in  the  idea  that  our  "  consciousness  " 
|n<ans  for  us  n«w  choices  "  and  (real)  "  new  possibiUties."  his  faith 
•^■- f  Jr  ■"hnbona  of  the  mind,  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  his 
bebef  that  the  building  up  of  the  true  philosophy  of  the  future  wiU 
mvolve     the  coUecttv.  and  prog,««ive'^e«ort  of'^m«i7tUn^,^ 
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ledge  as  our  fundamental  estimate  of  truth  and 
reality. 

A  fourth  constructive  result,  however,  of  the 
philosophy  of  Bergson  would  be  not  the  mere 
confirmation  of  any  number  of  pragmatist  and 
humanist  tendencies,  but  their  integration,  and 
their  transformation  into  the  evidences  and  the 
manifestation  of  a  new  spiritual  philosophy 
of  life  and  of  the  universe  generally.  It  is  this 
possible  quasi  integration  and  transformation  of  so 
many  of  the  tendencies  of  Pragmatism  and 
Voluntarism  and  of  the  Philosophy  of  Science  of 
the  day,  that  makes  Bergson  the  greatest  of 
all  the  pragmatists— although  the  term  hardly 
occurs  in  his  main  writings,  and  although  he 
breathes  from  first  to  last  the  air  of  an  idealism* 
and  a  spiritualism  that  is  above  and  beyond 
all  the  mere  instrumentalism,  and  the  mere 
empiricism  and  the  ethical  opportunism  of 
Pragmatism. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  difficulties  and 
counter-considerations  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
intelligibility  and  the  supposed  novelty  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  Bergson.  (i)  It  is  in  some  respects  but 
a  biological  philosophy  after  all,  a  would-be  philo- 
sophical interpretation  of  the  "  evolutionary  pro- 
cess" which  takes  many  things  for  granted  and 

many  obMrvers  alio,  completiiig.  correcting,  and  improving  one  an- 
other "  (C.£.  xiv.),  etc.  etc. 
•  See  below,  p.  297,  note  i. 
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ignores  .aany  difficulties.    Some  of  these  things 
are  the  hfe-force  itself,  the  itan  de  vie,  the  vital 
aspects  that  he  sees  in  the  forces  of  nature,  the 
eternal   movement"    of   which   he   is   always 
speaJcmg  as  the  only  reaUty  and  as  the  very  life 
of  the  universe,  the  whole  "adaptation"  philo- 
sophy that  characterises  his  own  teleology  despite 
his  attacks  on  "mechanism"  and  on  "finalism  " 
and  so  on.     One  is  tempted,  indeed,  to  thiiik 
that  ui  much  of  aU  this  he  forgets,  his  own  doctrine 
of   the   hypothetical   character  of  science  and 
philosophy,  and    that,  in    his   very  anxiety    to 
escape  from  mechanism  and  from   rationalism 
and   Paleyism,   he  credits  Nature   with   a  con- 
tmgency  and  a   "freedom"'  that   corresponds 
m  their  way  to  the  chaos,  of  which  the  Greeks 
thought    as    a    necessary    background    to    the 
CMmos.    He  seems,  in  other  words,  to  deify  into 
a  kmd  of  eternal  "  becoming  "  and  a  quasi  free 
and    creative  "duration,"  his    own    (necessary) 
mability  to  grasp  the  system  of  things. 

Then,  secondly,  there  is  a  veritable  crop  of 
difficulties  that  arise  out  of  his  contention  that  our 
intellect  is  adapted  "  only  to  matter."  What,  for 
example,  of  the  various  non-utilitarian  » intuitions 
of  art  and  morality  and  religion,  that  are  as  un- 

m.1  ^Jni^  '"  "'r-'^'  "'„'»'•  S<:WU"'"  •-M-tion  that  "  fr«dom  " 
™»y     pervade  the  universe. 

•  •■  From  time  to  time,  however,  in  .  «  of  »bMnt-mind«in«. 
natn,,  ra«,  up  „uLi  that «,  more  detached  from  We  W™  Z 

^^^oSr"?'  '"1.'^  •^  ■">  "^^  CI..V.  to  action^  I^ 
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doubtedly  facts  of  our  coMcious  experience  as  is 
our  comprehension  and  utilisation  of  "  matter 
for  the  various  purposes  of  civilisation  ? '    If  it  be 
literally   true  that  our  understanding  is      in- 
capacitated *•  for  the  comprehension  of  life  and 
of  the  creative  activities  of  the  soul,  a  new  set 
of  categories  and  a  higher  form  of  intelligence 
(than  the  merely  material)  must  be  eUborated 
for  this  special  purpose.    And  if  this  higher  form 
of   intelligence   be   the    "intuition"    of   which 
Bergson  undoubtedly  makes  so  much,  then  he 
must  be  more  careful  than  he  often  is  in  suggesting 
that  intuition  and  a  phUosophy  of  our  intuitions 
"  must  go  coMtUer  to  tht  inUlUct."  «    His  theory 
of  art  reduces  itself,  for  example,  in  the  main  to 
the  negative  contention  that  spiritual  perception 
is  always  simply  "  anti-mechanical,"'  simply  the 
power  of  seeing  things  in  another  way  than  that 
of  the  engineer  or  the  craftsman,  the  homo/aber. 

'.  a  "wl'mutt  ta-k  with  KieiiUdc  touts  which  m  »d.pt«d  to 
Ih.  «»i;<Um.nl.l  mjuireiMiit.  cd  thought,  w,  ».«  ^J*'^  ^ 'i* 
rJ:* .  «»«ttr  *.  «.  M««r^  bna«fl*.  inUlM-  But  lh»t  U  ju.t  th. 
lunctkm  of  philoMphy  "  (CwrtiM  EwfcUiM.  P- 3>)- 

•  ■•  So  Mt,  whelh«  It  b.  piOiiting  or  Kolptnrt.  portly  at  miuic,  hmi 
«>  oth«  obioct  than  to  brw*  Mid.  th.  utOitMkuijymbcJi.  th.  CM- 
vOTtionia  JT  KctaUy  «c.pt«i  g.n«Uti»,  ^  d«.rt^ev«y^ga-» 
3rr»Uty  from  0.,  to  ontar  to  bring  o.  Uc.  to  J«.  with  rt|U.ty  it«U 
Iu«iMir  p.  137).  Iti.tm.th.tUw.r<«dfurthaonth«p.g.,«.d 
53«  to  B^U.  w.  wiU  b.  .W.  to  ».  that  tt.r.  i.  f«  hto.  m  «^ 
Snd  to  th.  n-iritn.1  Uf.  »  tod  of  mtdHg.n«  wd  taowl«Jg..  But  it 
i.  difficult  tTwork  out  «n  «prMion  or  a  characteriMtion  of  tU.  to- 
tetUg.nc  and  thi.  knowtedg..  "  Art,"  h.  «y..  "  is  only  a  mor.  d«cl 
vSS  of  raOity."  And  agato :  ••  R«ai.m  i,  in  th.  work  when  .d«tom 
U^th.  K>ul.  Li  it  ia  only  ttrough  idwlity  that  w.  can  r«um.  contact 
with  rMdity  "  (iWi.). 
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in  JSi^^^*?**"  *"  ™*"y  '*"*'^^  0'  oppositions 

h^»^  !?  ."•*  °"*  ««»*  Cartesian  dualism 
betwwn  the  mind  and  the  matter  that  aTS 
by  hmi  to  mtersect  in  memory,  and  in  peree^ 
t.on,  and  in  the  life  of  the  spWt  generaUy-tt 
opposition  for  example,  between  instincTanrJ  i„ 
J^^gence,  that  between  intdligence  and  intu"  L"  • 
Between  the  'mechanical"  and  the  "orgnic 
between  the  "upward"  and  the  "do.  S" 
movements  that  he  attributes  to  the  .  f.-ic  ce. 

i?^  Jn,      /'   "  '*'^"«  inconsistencv  bei.,een 
hw  apparent  acceptance  of  the  teachi,  r  of  K  n' 

?H  *?SP°^,«^y  °f  looking  at  thin^  (ours^lve 
eternal     duration,"  •  or  movement,  or  process  of 

"ill  b.  too  ripply  d«„.7;,  i^^tZ'rj?!^  "  "»*• 

wli»t  to  liutiiictivi  u>d  In  4^11.  "•  "Wi  to  delina  in  inittnct 

l>™«>ii  of  Berg«,n-5  objection  «>  tte  rfn'w  "  /"I"""'  ex- 
InincUi  and  tut  <U>#<  ai„  u  ^  -^  •"  "*«  dt/.itUtan  ;  Uuy  an 
«con.id«i„gtot^«.^,L"^'L°'"'*  """"""  **«    —  " 

«i7.-ongitfcoS;irs:Tr^^ 

tlM.n>  th.  mark  of  it,  too™  of  .  "  ^JZ^'^  *"-"  '"^«  ™ 
"w  "  of  ■•  our  prog™,  in  pur.  du^^^  TS™^*  °'  """"*'"« 
create,  at  once  the  intellectualitv  of  ™^-j      I  "movement  which 

.*ss«.v^i-  aid-Tt  it  r^Hr^  -  -r-ii^^o": 
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which  he  is  always  speaking  as  the  very  life 
and  texture  of  everything.  This  "red  or 
"pure"  "duration"  is  a  thing  that  troubles  aU 
students  of  his  phUosophy;  it  seems  to  make 
Bergson  beUeve  in  what  James  talked  of  as  a 
"stning-along"  universe.  And  there  is  an  m- 
consistency  between  the  supremacy  that  he  seems 
willing  to  accord  to  mind  and  spirit  in  the  case  of 
the  new  individuals  who  are  always  being  bom 
into  the  world,  and  the  absence  of  a  similar 
supremacy  (or  determining  rdle)  in  the  case  of 
the  mind  or  spirit  without  whose  existence  and 
operation  the  universe  is  unthinkable.' 

As  for  the  latter  conti-adiction,  we  may  note  m 
his  favour  that  he  talks,  at  least  once  or  twice,  of 
"God"  as  "unceasing  life  "  •  and  "  active  freedom, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  take  this  master  thought  as 
possibly  a  kind  of  foundation  for  his  nch  and 
suggestive  philosophy  of  life  and  reality.  But 
there  is  in  his  writings  nothing  like  the  tliorough- 
going  attempt  that  we  find  in  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  •  to  ground  the  motion  and  the  hfe  of 

.  He  admit,  himself  that  "  If  our  analysis  is  correct,  it  is  «>««^»^ 
^    or  rather  .upr».coB»dousa«»  that  u  at  the  ongm  of  hf. 

'"r^f''C"'^-^i.V&.^  of  action  i.  going  on  everywh»«.  whether 
it  is  that  which  U  striving  to  remake  it«ll,  1 8in.ply  express  this  probable 

'irdrwhenIsp.alto.ac«.tr./«-.«Aic»^<2tr'*:lr<^^^ 
iTTlirmwrJi  *jW«v-provided,  however,  thai  I  do  Ml  prutU  (there 
isrWTideahL.a^e  piece  of  ■  Kantianism  ■]  th«  centre  as  a 
rti'/CTa  continuity  of  shooting  out.  God  thus  deanedto 
'^ZnLZ^^.i^  not  a  mystery  ;  w.  experience  it  m  ourselves 
when  we  act  freely  "  [CruMvi  EmlutiDn,  p.  a6j). 
•  See  p.  155.  note  i. 
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the  world  in  God  as  its  final  cause  and  its 
ultimate  explanation.  Equally  little  is  there  in 
Bergson  a  thorough-going  attempt  to  work  out 
the  Idealism*  upon  which  his  whole  system  reposes 
—his  initial  conception  of  objects  as  "images," 
or  "  ideas  "  for  a  consciousness,  or  for  the  life- 
force,  or  for  the  different  "  centres  of  activity  " 
with  which  he  peoples  the  worlds. 

Fourthly,  there  is  the  drawback  from  the  point 
of  view  of  social  philosophy  about  the  thought 
of  Bergson  to  which  we  have  already  made 
reference— that  it  lacks  somehow  the  ethical  and 
the  social  idealism  that  would  warrant  us  in  think- 
ing of  it  as  a  worthy  rival  or  substitute  for  the 
philosophy  of  history  of  the  great  idealists  of  the 

'  It  is  somewhat  difficult,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  purposes 
to  explain  what  might  be  meant  by  the  "  Idealism  "  of  Bergson— at 

1?'  J5  ""  ""*  "'  *  cosmology,  a  theory  of  the  "  real "  It  is 
claimed  for  him,  and  he  claims  for  himself  that  he  is  in  a  sense  both  an 
^  ilMUM  •  and  a  "  realist."  believing  at  once  (I)  that  matter  is  an 

abstraction"  (an  unreality),  and  (s)  that  there  is  more  in  matter 
than  tiie  qualities  .-evealed  by  our  perceptions.  [We  must  remember 
that  he  objects  to  the  idea  of  quaUties  in  things  in  the  old  static 
sense.  "  T»tn  are  no  things :  thtn  arc  only  aclions."]  What  we  might 
mean  by  his  initial  idealism  is  the  foUowing:  "  MalUr,  in  our  vitw.  is  an 
•ggregate  of  miages.  And  by  '  image  ■  we  mean  [MaUtr  and  Mtmory, 
tne  introduction)  a  certain  existence  which  is  more  than  that  which 
the  ideahst  calls  a  repnsentoHon,  but  less  than  that  which  the  realist 
calls  a  rtiKf— an  existence  placed  half-way  between  the  ■  thing  •  and 
tie  representation.'  This  conception  of  matter  is  simply  that  of 
common  sense."  ..."  For  common  sense,  then,  the  object  exists  in 
Itself,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  is  in  itself  pictorial,  as  we 
Peremvoit:  image  U  is.but  a  silf-ixistingimage."  Now,  this  very  idea 
of  »  self-existing  image  "  implies  to  me  the  whole  idealism  of  philo- 
sophy, and  Bergson  is  not  free  of  it  And,  of  course,  as  we  have  surely 
««n.  his  "  creative-evolution  "  philosophy  is  a  stupendous  piece  of 
ideahsm,  but  an  idealism  moreover  to  which  the  science  of  the  day  is 
also  uclining. 


ajU 
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past  and  the  present.  It  is  necessary  to  speak 
here  with  the  utmost  caution  if  we  would  avoid 
doing  injustice'  to  Bergson.  We  cannot  mean, 
for  example,  that  he  does  not  do  justice '  to  the 
social  factor  in  human  development  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much,  perhaps  too  much,  from  the 
sociologists."  We  might  mean,  however,  and  we 
do  in  a  sense  mean  that  he  has  not  made  as  much 
as  he  might  have  done  of  this  factor,  by  develop- 
ing for  the  thought  of  to-day  the  reality  of  that 
world  of   "  spiritual  communion "   and   "  inter- 

>  There  ia  so  much  that  U  potitive  and  valuable  in  Us  teaching, 
that  he  is  but  little  afiected  bjr  foimal  criticism. 

•  a.  "  We  have  now  enumerated  a  few  of  the  essential  features  of 
human  intelligence.  But  we  have  hitherto  considered  the  individual 
in  isolation,  without  taking  account  of  social  life.  /«  nalily  man  is  a 
Mitf  who  this  in  socuty.  If  it  be  true  [even]  that  the  human  intellect 
aima  at  fabricatioa,  we  must  add  that,  for  that  as  well  as  other  purposes, 
it  is  associated  with  othtr  inUUuU.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
society  whose  members  do  not  communicate  by  signs,"  etc.  etc. 
{CnaHn  EvotuHm,  p.  166).  Indeed  all  readers  of  Bergson  know 
that  he  is  constantly  making  use  of  the  social  factor  and  of  "  co^opera.- 
tion  "  by  way  of  accounting  for  the  general  advance  of  mankind.  It 
may  be  approp'  'ate  in  this  same  connexion  to  cite  the  magnificent 
passage  towards  the  close  of  Crtativt  Evotution  in  which  he  rises  to  the 
very  heights  of  the  idea  [Schopenhauer  and  Hartmaon  had  it  before  him, 
and  also  before  the  socialists  and  the  collectivists]  of  humanity's  being 
possibly  able  to  surmount  even  the  greatest  of  the  obstacles  that  beset 
it  in  its  onward  path  :  "  As  the  smallest  grain  of  dust  [Creative  Evolution, 
pp.  285-6]  is  bound  up  with  our  entire  solar  system,  drawn  along  with 
it  in  that  undivided  movement  of  descent  which  is  materiality  itself, 
so  all  organised  beings,  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest,  ...  do  but 
eWdence  a  single  impulsion,  the  inverse  of  the  movement  of  matter, 
and  in  itself  indivisible.  All  the  Uving  hold  together,  and  all  yield  to 
the  same  tremendous  push.  The  animal  takes  its  stand  on  the  plant, 
man  bestrides  animality,  and  the  whole  of  humanity,  in  space  and  in 
time,  is  one  immense  army  galloping  beside  and  before  and  behind 
each  of  us  in  an  overwhelming  charge  to  beat  down  every  resistance 
and  clear  the  most  formidable  obstacles,  perhaps  even  death." 

•  Of.  p.  160  and  p.  262. 
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subjactive  intercourse  "  of  which  we  have  spoken 
more  than  once. 

Then  we  might  also  contend  that  Bergson  has 
not  as  yet,  in  his  philosophy  of  human  life,  taken 
much  cognizance  of  the  deeper  •  experiences  of 
Ufa,  of  the  specifically  ethical  and  religious  feelings 
and  thoughts  of  men.    With  the  pragmatists  he 
IS   unduly  optimistic  about   the  free  expansive 
development    of    the    individual.     Against    this 
objection    it    may  be   repUed,   that   he   has   so 
thoroughly  assimilated  into  the  very  texture  of 
his  thought  and  feeling  some  of  the  iinest  things  in 
the  spiritualism  and  the  idealism  of  the  reflective 
thought  of  France  •  that  we  would  not,  if  we  could, 
wish  the  germinal  or  fructifying  elements  in  his 
system  to  be  different  from  what  they  are.    His 
"  social  "  message  is  perhaps  after  all  the  best 
thmg  that  it  can  be— the  need  of  the  inward 
spmtualization  of   the  life  and  thought   of  the 
individual. 

Lastly,    in    addition    to    the    fine    traditional 

«Twiii  ir  ?  "  .*  r*"'  ^°''  '"""^  '^'"«'  ""o""  "•  ■»»/  '»" 
-K  l^rfh  H  ■"  "'■l'"'*''  ^  ""t-min,  had  sought  to  realise  him- 
wlv  T..  ■  '""^"^  o"')'  by  abandoning  a  part  of  himself  on  the 
rV^'  h    .1!  "J?  "presented  by  the  rest  of  the  animal  world,  and 

even  by  the  vegetable  world,  at  least  in  what  these  have  that  is  poitive 
and  above  the  accidenU  of  evolution." 

'  From  what  has  been  said  in  thi.  chapter  about  Bergson,  and  from 
J^A  ',T"^  *^^  ""'  """''  '°  ""  '~°°''  "■»?'"  "bout  Renouvier 
'o  admit  rf  CntKl  PhUosophy,  the  reader  may  perhaps  be  wilUn" 
to  admit  that  our  Anglo-American  Transcendental  philosophy  would 
perha,     not  have  be«i  .o  abstract  and  «,  rationalistic  had  it  devoted 

»r,!H  S-  ;"'"  "  ""  *""*"'■>'  8'""  ">  «""«  ■"  '"•  -ore  repre- 
senutive  French  thinkers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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spiritualism  and  libertarianism  of  French  philo- 
sophy, we  may  think  of  the  voluntarism  of  Kant 
and  Schopenhauer  as  also  militating  somewhat 
against  the  idea  of  Bergson's  originality*  in 
philosophy.  Despite  this  it  is  still  possible  to 
regard  him  as  one  of  important,  modern,  exponents 
of  just  that  development  of  the  Kantian  philosophy 
that  became  imperative  after  Darwinism.  He 
has  indeed  inaugurated  for  us  that  reading  of  the 
"  theory  of  knowledge  "  in  terms  of  the  "  theory 
of  life  "  *  which  is  his  true  and  real  continua- 

■  We  must  remember  that  nowhere  in  his  writings  does  Bergson 
claim  any  great  originality  for  his  many  illuminative  paints  of  view. 
He  is  at  once  far  too  much  of  a  catholic  scholar  (in  the  matter  of  the 
history  of  philosophy,  say),  and  far  too  much  of  a  scientist  (a  man  in 
living  touch  with  the  realities  and  the  theories  of  the  science  of  the  day) 
for  this.     His  findings  about  life  and  mind  are  the  outcome  of  a  broad 
study  of  the  considerations  of  science  and  of  history  and  of  criticism. 
By  way.  for    example,  of   a  quotation  from  a  scientific  work    upon 
biology  that  seems  to  me  to  reveal  some  apparent  basis  in  fact  (as  seen 
by  naturaUsts)  for  the  "  creative  evolution  "  upon  which  Bergson  bases 
his  philosophy.  I  append  the  foUowin; :    "  We  have  gone  far  enough 
to  see  that  the  development  of  an  organism  from  an  egg  is  a  truly 
wondirful  prociss.     We  need  but  go  back  again  and  look  at  the  marvel- 
lous simpUcity  of  the  egg  to  be  convinced  of  it.     Not  only  do  ceUs 
diffmttliaU.    but   cell-groups   act  logelhtr   like   will-drilled  ballalioHS. 
cleaving  apart  here,  fusing  together  there,  forming  protective  covering! 
or  communicating  channels,  apparently  creating  onl  of  nothing,  a  whole 
set  of  nutritive  and  reproductive  organs,  all  in  orderly  and  progressive 
sequence,  producing  in  the  end  that  orderly  disposed  coU  aggregate, 
that  individual  life  unit  which  we  know  as  an  earthworm.     Although 
tki  forces  involved  are  beyond  our  hen,  the  grosser  processes  are  evident  " 
(Needham.  General   Biology,  p.   175;  italics  mine).     Of  course  it  is 
evident  from  his  books  that  Bergson  does  not  take  much  account  of 
such  difficult  facts  and  topics  as  the  mistakes  of  instinct,  etc.     And 
I  have  jast  spoken  of  his  optiiT'Stic  avoidance  of  some  of  the  deeper 
problems  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  man. 

■  ■■  This  amounts  to  saying  that  the  theory  of  knouiledge  and  theory 
of  life  seem  to  os  inseparable  {Creative  Evolution,  p.  liii. :  itaUct 
Bergson's].  A  theory  of  Ufe  that  u  not  accompanied  by  a  criticism  of 
knowledge  is  obhgcd  to  accept,  as  they  sUnd.  the  concepts  which  the 
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tion  of  the  critical  work  of  Kant.  Hypothetical 
although  it  may  be  in  many  respects,  it  moves 
(owing  to  his  thorough  absorption  in  the  many 
facts  and  theories  of  the  biology  of  recent  years) 
in  an  atmosphere  that  is  altogether  above  the 
confines  of  the  physical  and  the  mathematical  * 
sciences  with  which  alone  Kant  was  (in  the  main) 
directly  acquainted.  It  is  time  that,  with  the 
help  he  affords  in  his  free  handling  of  the  facts 
of  life  and  of  the  supposed  facts  and  theories  of 
science,  we  should  transform  the  exiguous  "  epis- 
temology "'of  the  past  generation  into  the  more 
perfect  hold  upon  "  criticism  "  and  upon  the  life  of 
things  that  is  represented  in  his  thought. 

understanding  puts  at  its  disposal :  it  can  but  enclose  the  facts,  willing 
or  not,  to  pre-existing  frames  which  it  regards  as  ultimate.  It  thus 
obtains  a  symbolism  which  is  convenient,  perhaps  even  necessary  to 
positive  science,  but  not  a  direct  vision  of  its  object." 

■  I  more  than  agree  with  Bergson  that  our  whole  modern 
philosophy  since  Descartes  has  been  unduly  influenced  by  physics 
and  mathematics.  And  I  deplore  the  fact  that  the  "  New  Realism  " 
which  has  come  upon  us  by  way  of  a  reaction  (see  p.  33)  from  the 
subjectivism  of  Pragmatism,  should  be  travelling  apparently  in  this 
backward  direction — away,  to  say  the  very  least,  from  some  of  the 
things  clearly  seen  even  by  biologists  and  psychologists.     See  p.  144. 

■  As  I  have  indicated  in  my  Preface.  I  am  certainly  the  la.st  person 
in  the  world  to  affect  to  disparage  the  importance  of  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  of  Critical  Idealism  introduced  into  the  English-speaking  world 
by  Green  and  the  Cairds  and  their  first  followers  (like  the  writers  in  the 
old  Seth-Haldane,  Essays  on  Philosophical  Criticism).  Their  theory 
of  knowledge,  or  "  epi.stcmology,"  was  bimply  everything  to  the  im- 
poverished condition  of  our  philosophy  at  the  time,  but,  as  Bergson 
points  out,  it  stillleft  many  of  us  [the  fault  perhaps  was  our  own.  to  some 
extent]  in  the  position  of  "  takinj;  "  the  scientific  leadini;  of  the  world  as 
so  far  true,  and  of  thinking  that  we  had  done  well  in  philosophy  when 
we  simply  partly  "  transformed  "  it.  Tho  really  important  thing  was 
to  see  with  this  epistemology  that  the  scientific  reading  of  the  world  is 
not  in  any  sense  initial  "  fact  "  for  philosophy. 


CONCLUDING    REMARKS 

Enough  has  now  been  said  in  the  foregoing 
pages  about  Pragmatism  and  the  philosophy 
of  Actionism  in  relation  to  Rationalism,  and 
to  the  Personalism  and  the  Humanism  that 
they  would  substitute  for  it  and  for  Absolutism. 
Indications  have  been  given  too  of  the  short- 
comings and  the  defects  of  this  very  Personalism 
or  Humanism,  and  of  some  of  the  different 
lines  along  which  it  would  require  to  be  re- 
considered and  developed  to  constitute  a  satis- 
factory philosophy.  In  addition  to  some  of  the 
greater  names  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  I 
have  referred — ^in  the  footnotes  and  elsewhere — to 
the  thoughts  and  the  works  of  living  writers  who 
might  be  profitably  studied  by  the  reader  in  this 
connexion. 

Pragmatism  is  in  some  respects  but  a  sociological 
or  an  anthropological  doctrine  significant  of  the 
rediscovery  by  our  age  of  the  doctrine  of  man, 
and  of  its  desire  to  accord  to  this  doctrine  the 
impOTtance  that  is  its  due.  It  represented,  to 
begin  with  (in  its  Instrumentalism  chiefly),  the 
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discontent  of  a  dying  century  with  the  weight  of 
its  own  creations  in  the  realm  of  science  and 
theory  along  with  a  newer  and  fresher  conscious- 
ness of  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  rigid  separa- 
tion of  philosophy  from  the  general  thought  and 
practice  of  mankind.  And  even  if  we  accept  this 
idea  of  the  supremacy  of  the  doctrine  of  man  over 
both  philosophy  and  science,  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  exalt  the  worker  and  the  prophet  over 
all  knowledge,  but  simply  that  philosophy  must 
have  a  theory  of  reality  that  provides  for  their 
existence  and  function  alongside  of  those  of  the 
thinker  or  the  student  as  such.  The  true  philo- 
sophy is  in  fact  the  true  doctrine  of  man. 

Another  lesson  that  we  may  learn  from  Prag- 
matism and  Humanism  is  the  truth  of  the  con- 
tention that  there  can  be  no  philosophy  without 
assumptions  of  one  kind  or  another,  without  facts 
and  intuitions  and  immediate  experiences.  A 
philosophy  itseM  is  an  act  or  a  creation,  repre- 
senUtive  of  the  attention  of  the  thinker  to  certain 
aspects  of  his  experience  and  of  the  experience  of 
the  world  which  he  shares  with  other  thinkers  and 
with  other  agents.  And,  as  Bergson  has  reminded 
us,  it  is  often  the  great  intuition  underlying  the 
attention  and  the  thought  of  a  philosopher  that 
is  of  more  worth  to  the  world  than  the  dialectic,  or 
the  logic,  through  the  aid  of  which  it  is  set  forth 
and  elaborated.  This  latter  he  may  frequently 
have  inherited  or  absorbed  from  the  schools  of 
his  time. 
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The  r^Ason  why  the  idealists  and  the  dialecti- 
cians of  our  time  have  so  often  fought  shy  of 
beginning  with  the  immediate  or  the  "  given,"  is 
partly  that  they  are  not  yet  in  their  thoughts 
perfectly  free  of  some  taint  or  tincture  of  the 
supposed  realism  or  dualism  of  the  common-sense 
philosophy  or  the  cor -espondence  view  of  truth. 
They  seem  to  have  t  *  fear  that  if  they  admit  a 
given  element  of  'i  <  i  in  speculation  they  wiU 
unconsciously  be  ac,  nitting  that  there  is  something 
outside  thought  and  immediate  experience  in  the 
true  sense  of  these  terms.  In  this  fear  they  are 
forgetful  of  the  great  lesson  of  Idealism  that  there 
is  nothing  "  outside  "  thought  and  consciousness, 
no  "  object "  without  a  "  subject,"  that  the  world  is 
"  phenomenal "  of  a  great  experience,  which  they 
and  other  men  are  engaged  in  interpreting,  and  of 
which  we  may  all  become  directly  conscious.  And 
while  to  God  the  end  of  all  experiences  and  pro- 
cesses is  known  from  the  beginning,  or  apart  from 
the  mere  time  and  space  hmitations  that  affect  us 
as  finite  beings,  it  is  still  true  that  for  us  as  men 
and  as  thinkers  the  reality  of  things  is  not  "  given  " 
apart  from  the  contribution  to  it  that  we  ourselves 
make  in  our  responsive  and  in  our  creative  activity. 
In  contending,  therefore,  for  the  reality,  in  every 
philosophy,  of  this  assumption  of  ourselves  and 
of  the  working  value  of  our  thought  and  of  our 
activity.  Pragmatism  has  been  contending  in  its 
own  fashion  for  the  great  doctrine  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  spirit  which  (when  properly  inter- 
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preted)  is  the  one  thing  that  can  indeed  recaU  the 
modern  mind  out  of  its  endless  dispersion  and  dis- 
traction, and  out  of  its  reputed  present  indiffer- 
ence.    It  IS  m  the  placing  of  this  great  reality 
before  the  world,  or,  rather,  of  the  view  of  human 
nature  that  makes  it  a  possibility,  and  in  intelligi- 
bUity,  that   (m  my  opinion)  the  significance  of 
Pragmatism  consists,  along  with  that  of  the  various 
doctnnes  with  which  it  may  be  naturally  associ- 
ated.     There  are  n^^ny  indications  in  the  best 
thought  and  practict  of  our  time  that  humanity  is 
agam  awakening  to  a  creative  and  a  self-deter- 
minattve  view  of  itself,  of  its  experience,  and  of 
Its  powers.    Of  the  presuppositions  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  this  idea  may  be  regarded 
as  true  and  intelligible  I   have  already  spoken. 
Its  proper  interpretation,  however,  along  with  the 
exposition  of  the  metaphysic  upon  which  it  must 
be  made  to  repose,  is  at  least  part  of  the  work 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  future— if  philosophy  is 
true  to  Its  task  of  leading  and  guiding  the  thought 
of  mankind. 
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